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OUR HIRED GIRL 


An’ nen she'll say: “Clear out o’ my way! 
They’s time fer work, an’ time fer play! 
Take yer dough, an’ run, Child; run! 

Er I cain’t git no cookin’ done!” 


Sixth of a series of colored frontispieces drawn by Miss Betts to illustrate familiar poems 
by James Whitcomb Riley 
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THE FLEDGLINGS 


By Emery Pottle 


went—I never shall. Nor do I mind 

telling why. Anne has a witty-sound- 
ing remark which she always makes when 
she is in the society of the clever. I can 
invariably tell the signs that indicate its 
appearance—I shan’t disclose them here. 
“Everybody sees everything; everybody 
tells everything,” she delivers. And re- 
cently, since we got home from “The 
Birds’ Nest,” she has added, ‘Everybody 
forgets everything.” But the latter re- 
mark is not true. 

We went because we thought we were 
too excessively poor to go anywhere else. 
And right there we made our first un- 
happy error. To my mind it is only the 
moderately rich who should deny them- 
selves. When you are disgustingly poor 
you might as well indulge yourself in the 
things you want. After all, it doesn’t 
matter in the eyes of the bankruptcy 
court. This, I may say, is entirely my 
own theory. Anne’s continued and violent 
opposition to it has caused me endless dis- 
comfort. If it hadn’t been for her—and, 
I suppose, J. Lessing Watson-Hamby, 
our artist friend—we should never have 
been entangled in the offensively artistic 
cotton wool of “The Birds’ Nest” for a 
summer. 

I remember distinctly that afternoon in 
early July. When I returned to our flat I 
was very light-hearted. I had spent sev- 


J ven in the least forget why we 


eral zoological hours in the Bronx, looking 
at the hilariously sad monkeys and mak- 
ing the acquaintance of a_ pleasant, 
though I think quite mad, little boy who 
referred engagingly to a herd of blue 
goats—which he insisted dwelt in the park 
—and to a remarkably picturesque rain of 
little white snakes he believed to have oc- 
curred in a secluded spot. Together we 
had a cheerful day of it hunting for the 
enlivening fauna he described. 

“Well,” at once began Anne capably, 
“T have solved the problem of where we 
shall spend the summer,” as I joyously 
came in and sat down to tell her my ad- 
ventures. And by this opening I saw 
that it was no time for imaginative per- 
sonal tales. 

“Ah,” said I politely, “then your Aunt 
Caroline has died, after all. How 
much— ?” 

“There is no occasion to display your 
innate brutality,” returned Anne pleas- 
antly, “for she is not dead. None of my 
relatives is dead—recently.” 

I hastened to apologize. “Of course 
you know your own relatives better than 
I do. But if they are all gratifyingly 
well, how can we solve the problem of 
where we shall spend the summer? And, 
anyway, Anne, why bother to solve it? 
The police are likely to do that for us at 
any hour.” 


“Tt’s ‘The Birds’ Nest’.” Anne an- 
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nounced this with inconsequential tri- 
umph. I gazed at her cautiously. “I 
met alittle boy this afternoon who 
thought it was blue goats and white 
snakes. Not that it matters at all to me,” 
said I pacifically. “If you say it’s the 
bird’s—” 

“You don’t understand,” retorted Anne 
impatiently. 

“Yes, I do. It’s the heat, I think. 
Only it seems odd that it should affect 
every one in such an—ah—menagerie 
way.” 

“You’re very silly,” said Anne, dispos- 
ing of me, “and “The Birds’ Nest’ is not 
a state of mind, but a place. J. Lessing 
Watson-Hamby was here to-day. He told 
me all about it. And mercifully it’s not 
so far from town that we can’t afford 
railway fare. Besides, he is there; he 
loves it.” 

“Is there any insurmountable reason 
why we should go?” I asked mildly. 

“He was in town only for a short 
while—he couldn’t bear to be away from 
the place, he said,” Anne hurried on loud- 
ly to convince me. “And, really, dear, we 
can get a little woodsy cottage all by our- 
selves—away from the rest—for almost 
nothing.” 

I sat up and gazed at Anne sternly. 
“What do you mean by the rest?” I de- 
manded. 

“Why, the—the others—the others 
there. You don’t suppose we are going 
on a desert island, do you?” 

“T always suppose the worst. What 
others?” 

“The—colony,” Anne reluctantly ad- 
mitted. 

“T thought so. I shan’t go.” 

“It is called ‘The Birds’ Nest’,” said 
Anne to distract me. 

“More shame to it. Why?” 

“Why? On account of the birds, I 
suppose.” 

“What birds?” 

**How should I know?” 

“You do know, Anne. You are con- 
cealing it from me. Out with it.” 


Anne giggled. 

“Oh, pooh! it isn’t so bad as that. You 
needn’t be nasty. We've got to go some- 
where, you know. One always has to go 
somewhere.” 

“So I’m told.” 

“This is a beautiful place. In the 
woods—a lovely little woodsy—” Anne 
was at it again. 

“You needn’t bother to explain that. 
I want to know about the others,” said I 
disagreeably. 

“Well,” said Anne, with truthful ac- 
cent—when she makes up her mind to the 
truth she copiously tells the worst—see- 
ing I was not to be trifled with, “I dare 
say it’s rather bad—I mean the others. 
It’s a colony—artists, you know, and 
poets—near poets and mercerized artists, 
from what I hear. I’m afraid they’re 
close to Nature’s heart.” 

“Now,” said I cheerfully, “we are get- 
ting at the matter. It is as I thought. 
When do we go?” 

Anne eyed me with guilty suspicion. 

“Who said we were going?” she in- 
quired nervously. 

“You took the cottage, didn’t you, 
Anne?” 

She blushed. “Well, I—” 

“T knew it all the time—from the mo- 
ment you began that silly ‘woodsy’ busi- 
ness,” I continued reproachfully. “I have 
not husbanded you now these six years for 
nothing.” 

Anne became impatient. “Don’t talk 
about me as if I were strength, or a bank 
account, or a harvest—I won’t have it. 
Of course, if you flatly refuse to go, I 
can telegraph Mr. Watson-Hamby we 
won’t take the cottage ; but I—” 

“Pray don’t, Anne. I can stand the 
birds if you can. I can twitter and trill 
and eat—wor—” 

“Don’t say that horrid word,” cried 
Anne. 

“Seeds and berries, if I must,” I fin- 
ished with dignity. “Shall we bathe 
mornings in a little forest pool, singing?” 

“It will scarcely be necessary for you 





























“WELL,” BEGAN ANNE, “I HAVE SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF WHERE WE SHALL 
SPEND THE SUMMER” 
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to sing,” replied Anne coldly. “I had 
thought of that. And decency, I should 
imagine, would tend to exclude the ques- 
tion of forest pools for bathing.” 

“Oh, well,” said I amiably, “one 
needn’t make a point of matutinal ablu- 
tions, anyway. I’ve seen these artist colo- 
nies before. The main thing is to see 
that your Soul is trimmed and burning 
nicely, And I shall get out my Temper- 
ament at once and air it. I shouldn’t 
wonder if it needed a little more purple 
passion and a nightingale or two—just 
to liven it up a bit. I haven’t used it 
since I was twenty-two or three.” 

“You needn’t bother about airing it 
here in the flat,” Anne remarked drily. 
“We don’t leave until next week.” 

“Mark my words,” I concluded, later 
in the afternoon when Anne had settled 
everything, and there was nothing for it 
but to accept the birdie business with for- 
titude, “it?ll be an awful summer, and 
you’ll be to blame—entirely—and I may 
say ‘I told you so.’ And I wouldn’t go 
at all if I didn’t owe the tailor, It makes 
it uncomfortable for him to have me walk 
past his shop; and I am always feeling 
I ought to stop in and order more clothes 
to show him I have perfect confidence in 
him. . . . One thing more: I forbid 
you to tell a soul where we are going— 
*tisn’t decent. I shouldn’t mind so much 
if the resort were called the ‘Lion’s Den,’ 
or ‘Zebra Farm,’ or ‘Woodchuck Hole,’ 
but ‘Birds’ Nest’ is sissy and disgusting. 
Appleby would grow very vulgar and of- 
fensive about it.” 

“J dare say you’re right about that,” 
unexpectedly agreed Anne, “and while we 
are on the subject, I don’t mind saying 
that I shouldn’t dream of going to the 
place if I had anything to wear except 
my best party gown and two cotton 
dresses left over from last year.” 

“Why didn’t you say that in the begin- 
ning,” said I, more affably than before. 
“T should have been almost resigned at 
once to going—for I can’t buy you any 


more clothes. Besides it would have saved 
time; we’ve wasted hours bickering about 
“.” 

“You bicker; I never do,” witheringly 
answered Anne. “And anyway I haven’t 
known you all this time and not found 
out the folly of giving my best reason 
first.” She hastily departed before I 
could think of a proper retort. 

That evening I read aloud to Anne, 
parts of “Nature’s Serial Story,” and 
other works of E. P. Roe. It angered her 
intensely. 

The magnetic hour of our arrival had 
been announced, it appeared, by J. Les- 
sing, and as the patient, worm-eaten stage 
drew up before the Birdies’ Postoffice, 
we gazed nervously down upon a shriek- 
ing, brazen group of lean, youthful-spir- 
ited women, with the collars of their 
shirtwaists turned vivaciously in, and of 
speciously athletic young men, _bare- 
armed, freckly, and hastily sun-burned. 

“How light-hearted they seem,” mur- 
mured Anne uncertainly, feebly brushing 
white horsehairs from her garments. 

“Headed, or hearted, did you say?” 
I inquired absently, making patterns in 
the rich yellow dust on my serge clothes. 

Before she could answer, the Birds, who 
had now huddled together intimately 
around the vehicle, lifted up their voices 
in a full-throated, piercing cry of wel- 
come. 


“Birds’ Nest, Birds’ Nest, 
Who—are—we? 

Tweet, tweet, ain’t it sweet, tweet, tweet, 

twee! 

Birds’ Nest, Birds’ Nest, 
Who—are—we? 
We are Nature’s own Col-on-ee! 

Tweet, twee!’’ 

“See here,” said I, fearfully, to Anne, 
“scream something back at once while I 
am thinking of a speech, or my college 
yell. Throw out pennies. Scatter hand- 
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bills announcing our performance at 7:30 
this evening.” 

At that moment a tall cadaverous crea- 
ture—with caressing hands and a brow, 
a shock of chestnut untrimmed hair and 
a crimson silk sash, a mild perpendicular 
face, hung loosely, as it were, in mid-air, 
and sandaled feet—began impressively 
hauling me from our carriage. 

“Welcome, friends, to the Birds’ Nest,” 
he intoned depressingly. 

It rather upset me. I had intended to 
make him a pleasing little speech of grat- 
itude. Instead I blushed and stubbed my 
toe on the stage wheel. ‘A bird in hand,” 
said I fatuously, plunging into his arms, 
“is worth two in a hole.” 

Anne laughed maliciously. 

“Very clever,” he reverberated; “very 
clever. I see you will be a notable addi- 
tion to our nature family. ‘Bird in hand’ 
—‘two in a hole.’ Capital! I shall re- 
member that, thank you.” 

“Ton’t mention it,” I strangled, hot 
with embarrassment. 

Watson-Hamby now apologetically ap- 
peared and led us away to the woods. We 
were first introduced to The Welcomer, 
however. His name was Algernon Wild- 
blood, and he was a Minor Poet. He was, 
also, the Parent Bird of the Colony. The 
other birds following on behind, two and 
two, arkwise, to see us duly installed on 
our domestic perch, harassed the ap- 
proaching night with song. Something 
about its being always fair weather when 
birds of a feather get together fatally en- 
gaged their glad voices. I gathered, from 
furtive glances, that their demonstration 
was due more to their woodsy ebullience 
of spirits and the cheering thought that 
two more were come into the snare of the 
fowler, than from any dreadful infatua- 
tion for us they had been suddenly cursed 
with. This knowledge soothed me, as it 
did Anne, when later I explained to her 
that the light-hearted bird ladies regard- 
ed me with an eye as impassioned as that 
of the young maie birds for her. 
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We subsequently found the Birds’ Nest 
to be a damp, consumptive settlement by 
night—with a pestilence that sang and 
yelled in darkness; and a parched, hectic 
resort by day—the terror that stalked at 
noonday mostly being Algernon Wild- 
blood and his wife. 

Anne and I were caged in a moldy lit- 
tle cottage on the edge of a fearsome 
wood whose horrors were enhanced by the 
fact that some one had once seen a snake 
there. The only advantage this fever- 
and-ague dwelling possessed, so far as I 
could see, was that it stood a good half- 
mile from the more congested art center 
which most of the songsters infested. 

“At least it covers our defenseless 
heads,” Anne said of the cottage that first 
morning. 

“We shall be dug out of the wreckage 
of it some dismal day,” I replied gloom- 
ily, “like the Babes in the Wood, that’s 
how it will cover us.” 

However, having come to curse, we 
stayed to pray—for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women. We dwelt on 
in the sickly cottage. Anne cooked the 
food—not wisely but too well. I picked 
up sticks for the fire and did effeminate 
little jobs about the home. Any individ- 
uality we may have had slipped from us 
gradually and surely. And save for the 
haunting fear, lurking in our hearts, that 
we were really in our element—that pres- 
ently we, too, should begin to talk of 
Nature and the Joy of Living, the days 
passed colorlessly. 

J. Lessing Watson-Hamby for the 
first day or two regarded us with nervous 
concern. It was, largely, his party, and 
he knew it. His mental attitude, I made 
out, was much the same as that of the 
Ready Entertainer, who, having invited 
you to his table, finds his wife out of tem- 
per and his cook out of soup. 

Seeing that we were reserved, however, 
and suspecting our poverty, he took heart 
of grace, and brought his wife to call 
upon us. 
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Anne and I awaited them on our sag- 
ging, rotten-boarded little porch. 

“Have you ever seen her?” I asked pa- 
tiently of Anne. 

“No. He hasn’t had her so very long,” 
_replied Anne contemplatively. “She'll 
probably sit and gaze dumbly and wor- 
shipfully at him—artists’ wives generally 
do that offensively. Or else she’ll be 
noisy and practical, and say he continu- 
ally gets his feet wet .when she isn’t look- 
ing, and what’s a woman to do with a 
husband like that?” 

“Sometimes,” I remarked, “you horrify 
me with your prophetic gifts, Anne.” 

But when they had come and gone, 
Anne and I shook hands joyfully. 

“Why—she’s a nice girl,” cried Anne 
in relief. “She’s a dear. It’s such a 
comfort.” 

“She’s all of that,” I acquiesced heart- 
ily. “She’s bully. But this I ask you, 
how came he by her?” 

“That,” said Anne sleepily, “is a ques- 
tion she is better fitted to answer than I. 
And, anyway, it might be asked of every 
good wife.” 

“T observe that, notwithstanding, the 
custom of marriage still continues,” I re- 
torted coldly. 

“Yes,” admitted Anne judicially, “it 
does. But no self-respecting girl ever 
really wants to marry. She puts it off as 
long as she can and only when she sees 
that, in order to keep the man, she has to 
wed him, does she do it.” 

I was somewhat irritated. ‘Which in- 
teresting theory, it would seem, accounts 
largely for the masculine idea that mar- 
riage is a school for saints.” 

“They ought to be glad to turn out bet- 
ter men in the end—but they’re not,” 
Anne murmured ambiguously. “It must 
be eleven o’clock. I think I shall go to 
bed. The insect-things in the country 
make me lonesome, they’re so noisy and 
quiet about it.” 

“Tt’s only half after nine, as a matter 
of fact.” 
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“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. I'll go 
just the same. Perhaps I can get to 
sleep before the bird girls begin to sing 
all over the place.” 

Algernon Wildblood prowled often 
about our cottage like a gaunt shadow. 
He came and his wife came, singly and in 
a pair. They wanted us to feel, as they 
said, that we were two of them. We 
thanked them. I explained to Wildblood 
something of the domestic manners and 
customs my parents had early taught me, 
and how impossible it was for me to act— 
as he put it—as if the Nest were home 
to me. 

“Then this is a new life opening before 
you,” he chanted. 

“Something like that,” I admitted cau- 
tiously. He thrust his fingers into his 
hair ecstatically. 

“And we shall make the desert of your 
soul blossom like the rose,’? Mrs. Wild- 
blood intimated to Anne. I overheard her. 

“Don’t overdo it,” Anne replied nerv- 
ously. “I can’t be picking flowers all 
day.” 

“You droll creature,” trickled Mrs. 
Wildblood, like a rill. 

On their first call the Wildbloods ac- 
quainted us with the social customs of the 
place. The days, she twittered, were 
given over to work—Oh, Work! Every 
one, it appeared, put his or her soul into 
the great Art Soul from dawn till dark. 
She herself did poker-work on leather. 

“Tsn’t it a bit—ah—smelly?” I asked. 
But Anne coarsely interrupted, and I 
never found out. But night, so Wild- 
blood musically droned, was the time for 
mirth and song. “That,” said I, “I can 
well believe.” “You have observed it?” 
he cried. “I have,” said I. He told us 
that on two evenings a week the Birds 
held dances—Tuesdays informally—au 
naturel, he indicated with gestures—and 
Saturdays, with the same abandon of joy, 
though more dressed-up. Just why Tues- 
days were more aboriginal, to his mind, 
than Saturdays, I could not learn. 

















MRS. WILDBLOOD AROSE IN WRATH AND INDIGNATION 
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“And you will come—you two dear 
people?” they begged as they departed. 

“Tf our rheumatism is better,” said I 
genially, before Anne could stop me. 

“Thank you, we’ll surely come,” Anne 
got out loudly, with an attempt at great 
dignity. ‘How dare you tell them I have 
rheumatism?” she rebuked me in an un- 
dertone. “You know I haven’t it—I 
haven’t anything.” 

“You have no social tact,” I muttered 
sulkily, “if that’s what you mean. You’ve 
fixed it now so that we’ll have to go. As 
it was, we had a good excuse—you can’t 
expect two rheumatic people to hobble 
around in the mazes of the dance. Be- 
sides I’m confident that a week of this cot- 
tage will give us both the fell disease.” 

“You might have thought of a more 
youthful evasion, I must say. The next 
thing I hear you’ll be confiding to people 
that I have senility.” 

“<*The bird of time is on the wing’— 
you can’t tell what you’ll get,” I reflected 
somberly, gazing at Mrs. Wildblood hop- 
ping in the distance from spot to spot. 

“T should call her the ‘Soiled Hen’,” 
Anne commented acidly, noting the direc- 
tion my eyes took. I snickered inelegant- 
ly. Mrs. Wildblood was a fussy, fattish 
lady, who, to distract the prying mind 
from the truth, reveled in floating draper- 
ies,—limp and sheer, and, I grieve to say, 
unwashed,—as a delusive screen for a fig- 
ure over which even the humblest lover 
of Art secretly must have had a misgiv- 
ing or two. She suggested to one—inad- 
equate bit of imagery—a brigantine in a 
sultry calm, after a great storm that had 
ripped loose the sails and left the tattered 
canvas drooping from the yard-arm. But 
the Colony extolled her as an exponent of 
artistic dress,—which, if one knows art- 
istic dress, I suppose she was,—and wore 
‘ with imitative abandon on its hat several 
gauzy, bedraggled veils. 

It was a contested question with us 
whether we should attend, for our initial 
performance, the dress or undress dancing 


party. Anne strenuously holding out for 
the latter. I gave up my preference for 
the former, and on the first Tuesday night 
of our stay we modestly joined the unaf- 
fected gaieties of the Birds. 

The scene of the rout—a loosely-con- 
structed sylvan framework of pine boards 
that shook like a reed in the wind under 
the dancers’ feet—was gravely threatened 
by the two-step when we arrived. We 
watched the merry crew respectably for 
some time before the Wildbloods pounced 
on us. The semblance of informality that 
distinguished the occasion appeared to lie 
in the removal, by the young men and 
maidens, of such trammels of civilization 
as collars and cuffs and foolish courtesies. 
Bare-armed and bare-necked they went 


-at it. 


“Crazy to dance with me, Peach?” 
agreeably might inquire a young disciple 
of Art. 

“Can’t keep away from you, Buster,” 
was as likely as any to be the blushing 
and frolicsome retort. And away they’d 
go. 

“Seems simple and gay,” said I to 
Anne. “ ‘On with the dance, let joy be 
unrefined,’ is the motto on their shields.” 

Anne watched the informal gathering 
with stony-eyed, fascinated horror. I felt 
she was about to speak wingéd words, 
when a large, perspiring, squab-like youth 
—who “did” metal work—seized her tri- 
umphantly. “Aw, come on—let’s get into 
the game,” he cried joyously—young 
bacchanal! Anne had to come, too. I 
shall not divulge what she said to me later. 

After all, they were a good-natured lot, 
and if it seemed to me that they’d have 
ennobled the dishpan, the ribbon-counter, 
and the Harlem flat equally as well as the 
flowery fields of Art, I dare say it was a 
cruel and cynical thought. 

Presently the Watson-Hambys came 
over to my corner. They had with them 
a blond, sparkling lady with an imperish- 
able complexion and exuberant figure. 
The baby’s governess, said they, in timid 
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explanation. It occurred to me, idly, that 
the Watson-Hamby’s baby must be ex- 
traordinarily precocious. The governess 
seemed, on the face of things, scarcely 
accustomed to the care of children much 
younger than twenty. 

It leaked out, an hour afterward, that 
Mrs. Wildblood, too, had been impressed 
with this discrepancy. She approached, 
swathed in damp-looking streamers of 
tulle and lawn. “It is a pity,” she re- 
marked, her eyes on me severely, “that 
Mrs. Watson-Hamby has had to leave us 
to-night.” 

I was exhausted from cavorting about 
the floor with a young woman who painted 
on china, and who had, I inferred, legs of 
steel. 

“Didn’t—know—she—had,” I gasped. 

“She has.” 

**‘Watson-Hamby’s here,” I ventured. 

“He is.” 

“So is the—the governess.” 

“She is.” 

It began to sound like inflecting a verb 
—only there was a more sinister meaning 
than one usually gives to purely gram- 
matical constructions. 

“They’ve been dancing together.” 

“They have.” 

“Mrs. Watson-Hamby has gone home 
to look after the baby—the baby,” of- 
fered Mrs. Wildblood significantly. 

“But why—” I inadvertently began. 

“T ask you. But why?” demanded Mrs. 
Wildblood, not to be outdone. 

“Perhaps she likes her baby,’ I sug- 
gested weakly. 

“Why, then, that governess?” 

“Why, indeed? Perhaps, after all, she 
isn’t for the baby. Perhaps she’s for 
Watson-Hamby—I sometimes think he 
needs one.” I spoke with affected jocos- 
ity. 

“He may need a governor, sir; not a 
governess,” Mrs. Wildblood freezingly 
responded. “Governess, for a ten-months- 
old baby! I don’t believe the creature is 
any more a governess than you are!” 
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“As to that I can’t say—not knowing 
my potential capacities in that direction. 
But, on general principles, I should dis- 
trust us both. And I admit she isn’t 
dressed to represent a guide for the 
young.” I gazed about piteously for 
Anne to come and help. 

“Ever since his last trip to New York,” - 
strode on the irate and virtuous body, 
“when he brought the hussy back with 
him, this disgraceful affair has gone on. 
Poor Mrs. Watson-Hamby goes home 
nightly to the child and her husband stays 
to—to—” 

“Cavort?” offered I hopefully. 

“To cavort—with the creature.” 

“The young dog,” said.I sternly. 

“T am glad you feel about as I do,” 
Mrs. Wildblood bubbled importantly. 

“T was brought up in a good home,” 
said I complacently; “J had no gov- 
erness.” 

“Something must be done,’ 
ened darkly. 

“For me?” said I with misgiving. “I 
don’t think Anne would—” 

“For the situation—for Decency, for 
Truth, for the Sanctity of the Birds’ 
Nest.” 

“Oh! said I, “is it as bad as that?” 

Cassandra—her name was Cassandra— 
pointed prophetically to pale, mild, be- 
spectacled J. Lessing and the Creature, 
“cavorting.” “I ask you!” 

I beheld the governess in the act of 
chucking Watson-Hamby under the chin. 
I coughed deprecatingly. “She’s evidently 
become confused and has mistaken Wat- 
son-Hamby for the baby. She’s—I mean 
he’s—more to be pitied than blamed.” 

“T shall see Mr. Wildblood,” retorted 
his spouse, sniffing the infected air. 

“How far yon little scandal throws its 
beams,” I mused sadly, departing to ex- 
tract Anne from the persistent metal 
worker’s terpsichorean embrace. 

“Let us gossip, Anne,” said I cheer- 
fully, as we prowled home to our mias- 
matic dell: 


’ 


she threat- 
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Certain intuitive moments of hers con- 
vince me that Anne is really the most sat- 
isfactory person in the world. “I think 
myself it looks queer,” said she, embark- 
ing at once on the suspected galley, “the 
Wildblood man told me all his horrid pre- 
monitions this evening. He thinks—” 

“She told me. You needn’t go into the 
matter,” I interrupted. 

“Well,—I’m sorry for Mrs. J. Les- 
sing.” 

“I’m not sorry for him.” 

I could feel on me,the wifely eye— 
even in the darkness. ‘Not,’ I hastened 
to explain, “not for the reason you un- 
pleasantly think I’m thinking.” 

“Oh,” said Anne suspiciously. 

The next day, I think it was, matters 
took a livelier turn fer the worse. Re- 
turning from the Postoffice, I found Mrs. 
Watson-Hamby on our decaying veranda 
with Anne. She seemed perturbed and 
depressed and plaintive, and she gave me 
that nervous anticipation one always feels 
when one has a conviction something un- 
comfortable is struggling to be told. 

“We—lI think that I ought—” Mrs. 
Watson-Hamby was beginning embar- 
rassedly, when Mrs. Wildblood, panting 
moistly, came toward us. “Oh, dear,” 
said Mrs. Watson-Hamby, fearfully. I 
said something very like that, but with- 
out the “dear.” 

Mrs. Wildblood lost no time. She fixed 
the little girl—who looked particularly 
little and appealing in a clean pink gown 
—with a compassionate, a divorce-will- 
settle-him eye. “My dear child, how tired 
you look. I have been at your house to 
call this afternoon on your—ah—gov- 
erness. I always call on every new mem- 
ber of the colony, no matter what her 
status.” 

Anne and Mrs. J. Lessing murmured. 

“T found no one in,” said Mrs. Wild- 
blood pursuing the attack. 

Here the little girl made a damaging 
mistake. “I was out in the wood with 
baby,” she let out inadvertently. 

*“Qh—Oh, really,” pursued Mrs. Wild- 


blood, glancing covertly at me. I looked 
the other way. “And our Miss Harder, 
who does the lovely china painting, you 
know—” 

“Tron woman,” I muttered. I had 
danced with her the previous night. 

“T beg pardon,” challenged Mrs. Wild- 
blood. 

“Fine woman, I said,” I explained fee- 
bly. 

**And Miss Harder told me that she had 
seen Mr. Watson-Hamby and the gov- 
erness going for a walk.” She paused 
in gloomy triumph. 

Mrs. Watson-Hamby flushed misera- 
bly. 

“‘I—I— believe they did go for a walk,” 
she answered with what dignity she could 
muster, her eyes liquid with tears. 

“Oh,” was Mrs. Wildblood’s sole, preg- 
nant monosyllable. It affected me like the 
premonitory rumble of an eruption. 

None of us could speak, so thickly did 
the immoral dust choke our throats. 

“It’s a nice day to walk,” I got out 
tactfully. 

“So it seems,” Mrs. Wildblood sinister- 
ly replied. 

The little girl’s lips quivered pitifully. 
With scarcely a farewell she hurried 
guiltily away. 


Anne and I looked at each other dubi- | 


ously. Mrs. Wildblood—aware of the 
psychological value of the instant—kept 
scandalous silence and with fat, virtuous 
fingers smoothed out her soiled white sails. 
Obviously it was Cassandra’s part to open 
the inevitable discussion. When the time 
was ripe and our unwilling imaginations 
had miserably painted a black scene, she 
spoke. 

“Three times have I called and three 
times has that Creature been out walking 
with him. Twice has Mr. Wildblood 
called—twice the same! Once the Meth- 
odist minister! The same! . . . I 
ask you?—TI ask you?” 

Anne looked very troubled. I scarcely 
felt morally suited to be the Bird Mother’s 
mouthpiece. I shook my head somberly. 
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It was not for me to give utterance to 
such thoughts. 

Again she spoke. “What is to be done? 
I ask you?” 

I edged closer to Anne. I wanted to 
hold her hand, I think. Anne suddenly 
replied with startling firmness. “We shall 
do nothing. It’s none of our affair.” 

Mrs. Wildblood stared. “Have you no 
desire to purify the Colony?” she cried. 

“No,” said Anne. 


r rae : 





“Nor the Morals of the young souls in 
our Colony?” 

“Nothing.” 

Mrs. Wildblood arose in wrath and in- 
dignation. “If I can believe what I have 
heard—” 

Anne remained composed. “You can.” 

“Then—!” 

She arranged to depart tumultuously 
in trailing clouds of glorious scorn, but a 
stray cloud caught on-a protruding nail 


ANNE AROSE IMMEDIATELY “COME ALONG, DEAR,” SHE SMILED PROTECTINGLY 


“Toes decency mean nothing to you?” 
excitedly demanded Mrs. Wildblood. 

“Nothing,” said Anne calmly. 

“Nor the Home? The Sanctity of the 
Marriage Relation?” 

“Nothing whatever,” said Anne. I 
gazed at her with respect bordering on 
reverence. 


of the rotten porch. There was a sicken- 
ing sound of rending garments. I turned 
away my eyes. 

“Shall I lend you a pin?” asked Anne 
politely. 

Mrs. Wildblood stung her with hot, 
angry glances. With superb contempt she 
gathered her canvas in her arms. . “Infi- 
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del,”’ she hissed as she left us. Obviously 
her petticoat was of pink-flowered mate- 
rial, 

“You ought to have been private secre- 
tary to Cleopatra,” I remarked admir- 
ingly. 

“Funny aboutthe nail, wasn’t it?” was 
Anne’s only comment. 

Two days later—during which period 
the Birds left us monotonously alone— 
Mrs. Watson-Hamby burst in upon us as 
we were eating our breakfast. It was 
quite ten o’clock, because the stove-pipe 
had fallen and sooted the food, so we 
had to do it all over again. At sight of 
us, she burst into tears. Anne patted her 
back and I put a hot muffin consolingly 
into her hand. 

“T’ve got to tell,” she choked out, ab- 
sently wiping her eyes with the muffin. 

“My dear,” said Anne sympathetically, 
“if it’s anything to do with your married 
life, I can probably help you; I, myself, 
have endured almost everything,” and she 
smiled good-naturedly at me, “that the 
creatures can think of.” 

The little girl saw the smile, I think, 
and took heart. Anne is very sweet at 
such times—and so am I. 

“Oh, I know what you think,” Mrs. 
Watson-Hamby began. 

“No, you don’t,” said she firmly. “We 
aren’t that kind.” 

“Lessing said I mustn’t tell about it, 
but now—now I just have to,” she 
laughed tearfully. Anne had a fresher 
tide of interest at this. “It’s about that 
dreadful creature—the governess! She 
isn’t a governess at all!” Mrs. Watson- 
Hamby gasped dramatically, her pretty 
blue eyes wide with her own temerity. 

“Pooh,” said I, “any one could see 
that.” 

“My dear,” assisted Anne, with proper 
dismay. 

“She’s Lessing’s model !”” 

“She’s no model for a nice governess,” 
I commented unobtrusively. 

“Lessing got her in town last time he 
was there. He is painting a picture in 


the forest, you know, with a wood-nymph, 
and—and—you know how the wood- 
nymphs look.” 

“T’ve heard,” said I modestly, “that 
they’re nothing but—but just wood- 
nymphs, you know, when you—ah—sce 
them loose.” 

“And Lessing knew the Wildbloods 
would be awfully scandalized if they knew 
he brought a model up here to be a—a—” 

“Of course,” said Anne. 

“So he made me promise not to tell and 
he introduced her as the baby’s gov- 
erness.”” oe 

“Silly ass,” I reflected. 

“And, oh, I suffered everything. These 
horrid Bird people have looked at me so. 
Just as if I were to be pitied, and as if 
Lessing was going on horridly with—” 

“The wood-nymph in captivity.” 

“And as if he didn’t love me and baby 
at all. And he does—awfully. Only I 
couldn’t tell. And he’s had to get up 
early in the morning at four and go out 
in the woods to paint, you know, and she 
went, too. She’s really all right; she had 
references—” 

“Fancy a wood-nymph with refer- 
ences,” I murmured wonderingly. 

‘And they had to walk together to find 
the right places for backgrounds—Les- 
sing tells me all about it—and I could 
have gone, too, only I couldn’t leave baby 
—and, anyway, it’s Lessing’s work, and 
I don’t poke into it.” 

“Quite right, dear,” approved Anne. 
(I have used it against her since. ) 

“And this morning they set out as 
usual, but that nasty Mr. Wildblood fol- 
lowed, Lessing says, and when she was 
posed, and Lessing was painting for dear 
life, the mean old thing came right out 
and — and — well, of course, if Miss 
Clancy was posing as a nymph, she had 
to—” 

“Quite so,” said I. ‘How otherwise?” 

“Well, Mr. Wildblood made a dreadful 
scene and acted like a—a—” 

“Satyr?” 

“And poor Lessing—you know his 
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nerves can’t stand anything like that— 
and he lost his temper—and he couldn’t 
eat a mouthful of breakfast. And Miss 
Clancy laughed—I mean at Mr. Wild- 
blood—which made him perfectly furi- 
ous.” 

I noticed a queer light in Anne’s eyes; 
I was hiding behind a napkin myself. 

The little girl lost her breath and be- 
gan to sob. “He’s the m-m-meanest 
thing. He told Lessing that we’d got to 
pack up and go away to-day ;—that we 
were—” 

“J know—corrupting the Colony,” I 
interrupted savagely, “the beast.” 

“Yes. And the baby has a stomach- 
ache, I think, and the trunks aren’t 
packed, and Miss Clancy just laughs and 
laughs. We’re going to-night; Lessing 
is so angry he won’t stay another min- 
ute.” 

Anne arose immediately. “Come along, 
dear,” she smiled protectingly ; “I’ll help 
you with the trunks—and Miss Clancy. 
We'll get yours done this morning and 
then Ill come back and do ours.” 

“Why, are you going, too?” cried the 
little girl, smiling beautifully. “Oh, not 
—not—not on our account!” 

“Not entirely,” grinned Anne. 
along, we’ve lots to do.” 


“Come 
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I sat over the fragments of the break- 
fast and meditated about Art and Anne 
and governesses, and smoked. In the far 
distance I heard the songs of the Birds 
as they toiled at Art. Several ants and 
spiders ran across the cloth. Gazing out 
of the window I saw Algernon Wildblood . 
approaching. I fled as a bird to the 
mountains. 

When I got home again, Anne was 
packing our things. 

“Where are we going?” I asked, with 
pardonable curiosity. 

“The Watson-Hambys know of a dear, 
lovely, old-fashioned farm-house farther 
up the river, near where Mrs. Watson- 
Hamby was born. They’ve telegraphed 
and it’s all right. They'll take us all. 
Isn’t it lovely? We'll all be so happy 
and jolly there together,” bubbled Anne. 

‘Birds in their little nests agree,” I 
answered. “But why, Anne, did you so 
suddenly decide to—” 

“Oh, bother,” said Anne, kindly, “I 
knew you hated it here.” 

“Oh,” said I, somewhat perplexed, “is 
—ah—the governess going to the dear, 
nice, lovely, old-fashioned farm-house, 
too?” I asked of Anne later, with affected 
indifference. 

“She is not,” said Anne briefly. 
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activities of President Roosevelt have 

put out of the presidential running all 
the staid and conservative war-horses of 
the old breed, such men as Cannon, 
Spooner, Knox, Foraker, Fairbanks and 
Shaw, and made necessary the nomina- 
tion of a man more of his own type, then 
the party must turn for its candidate in 
1908 to a very limited group of Roose- 
veltian statesmen, composed principally 
of the recent and disquieting school of 
“new governors,” of which Governor Al- 
bert B. Cummins, of Iowa, is a prominent 
member. He has just emerged in tri- 
umph from a pre-convention fight for a 
third nomination. He took the anti-rail- 
way, anti-pass, anti-lobby, state-wide-pri- 
mary, equal-taxation end of the debate. 
He was opposed by a fiercely-fighting or- 
ganization managed by J. W. Blythe, of 
Burlington, the man who has in the past 
run the railway campaigns in the state, 
and who is the general solicitor of one of 
its great railway lines. The governor or- 
ganized the convention with something 
like a two-thirds majority. With the ex- 
ception of one candidate, the nominees 
were Cummins men. It may be presumed 
that he dictated the platform. 

Iowa is strong at Washington, with 
two cabinet members, the dean of the sen- 
ate, and heavy guns in the house. In 
winning this contest, the governor had to 
whip the entire Washington delegation. 
Secretary Shaw came to the state and 
made speeches against his nomination! 
Cummins’s convention hissed Secretary 
Shaw’s name. Senator Dolliver came out 
for Perkins, the other candidate; and 
Hepburn and Lacey bitterly opposed 
Cummins. Hull was beaten into line. The 


[: as some wise men believe, the peculiar 


state organization has always been con- 
trolled by the anti-Cummins forces; but 
the governor has captured it at last. Now 
he stands the pre-eminent figure in Iowa 
Republicanism, with an almost inevitable 
third election before him. He will in all 
probability have a legislature willing to 
pass his very attractive reform legisla- 
tion. The westering sun of a presidential 
term throws his shadow as far as Wash- 
ington and New York, where he looms 
large, now, among the portentous figures 
of such governors as Folk, Johnson, De- 
neen and Hanly, and most portentous of 


all, ex-Governor La Follette. Quite nat- 


urally, a great many people are asking 
for the truth about these men. Some of 
the truth as to Governor Cummins will be 
found herein set forth by one who has 
seen him from the practically non-parti- 
zan view-point of an Iowa Democrat. 

In the beginning, to those who seek a 
terrible trust-buster, let it be admitted 
that Governor Cummins has not yet 
shown himself the grim and implacable 
destroying angel that Robert M. La Fol- 
lette is. Look at the faces of the men 
and you will get at their secret. La Fol- 
lette is stern, tragic, unrelenting, full of 
the bitterness of justice. Cummins is 
gay, smiling, suave, handsome, debonair, 
and a little at odds with his principles for 
getting him into a fight. La Follette de- 
lights in those moments when the battle 
closes down to push of pike and shortened 
bayonet. Cummins, let us admit, can give 
a good account of himself in such a mélée, 
but does it with protest, and would prefer 
the stately and well-conducted duel to the 
scrimmage which musses his hair, and 
covers him with sweat. 

Albert Baird Cummins is _ fifty-five 
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years of age, a Pennsylvanian by birth, 
and his friends stoutly claim him to be 
of poor but honest parentage. I, for one, 
do not believe it. My theory is that he is 
of the race which makes a specialty of 
manners and social amenities—the south- 
ern aristocracy. He may not know this 
himself ; but where else did he get that 
splendid manner, that grand air of his? 
Where else did he inherit his genius for 
good-fellowship and cut glass, and snowy 
napery, and good 
things to eat and 
drink? Be his an- 
cestry what it may, 
he has the personal 
qualities of a Ken- 
tucky colonel miti- 
gated by theoffhand 
good fellowship or 
the North. 

And herein, or 
rather in the qual- 
ities which lie back 
of these manners, 
lies the governor’s 
weakness as a poli- 
tician, and would lie 
his weakness as 
President. He is so 
much of a good fel- 
low that he can be 
fooled and tricked 
by those who come 
to him in the name 
of harmony and 
brotherly love, but 
comealso with knives 
up their sleeves. His 
political history 
seems to prove this, or else he has made 
some voluntary compromises that a real 
reformer would have refused. He has been 
governor for five years now, and his cam- 
paign for reform is only begun. A La 
Follette would have at least had the is- 
sues made up in less than five years. 

Governor Cummins is the father of the 
“Towa idea” on the tariff question, and 
the author of the “shelter to monopoly” 
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plank. He has, in fact, always been in- 
dependent in politics, and has worn the 
party hartiess loosely—for an Iowa Re- 
publican, on whom it is usually riveted in 
infancy and worn unaltered until death. 
A score of years or so ago there was a 
bolt from the Republican party in the _ 
state in protest against drastic liquor leg- 
islation. Cummins led the revolt, went 
to the state legislature as an independent, 
and may be held responsible to a large ex- 
tent for the election 
of Horace Boies to 
the gubernatornal 
chair—that Horace 
Boies whose presi- 
dential boom was so 
untimely cut off by 
Bryan’s “‘cross of 
gold” speech in 1896. 

That, however, 
was no such fight 
as this against the 
rule of corporations. 
It must be confessed 
that Cummins’s anti- 
corporation princi- 
ples never kept him 
awake o” nights in 
those days. He was 
one of Iowa’s great 
corporation lawyers. 
It is probably true 
that up to within a 
year he never paid a 
cent of railway fare, 
but rode on passes 
while holding official 
positions. Itisdoubt- 
less a fact that there 
has never been a legislature since he has 
been politically on earth during which 
he was not in the interests of clients a 
member of the third house, except when 
he held office. This places the governor 
in that equivocal position necessarily oc- 
cupied by the man who takes up the serv- 
ice of God after an active apprenticeship 
with Mammon. His enemies laugh when he 
is called a reformer. They say that, after 
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five years of grandstand playing, and 
two conventions, in which he was the can- 
didate of the C. M. & St. P. and Stick- 
ney railway systems against the “Q” and 
Northwestern lines, he is giving a feeble 
imitation of Bob La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin, in the hope that he may follow that 
great fighter to the senate. Yet his ene- 
mies are the same sort of people who 
fought La Follette in Wisconsin, and can- 
dor compels consideration of the fact that 
he has given up this great practice at a 
felt financial sacrifice, to make an anti- 
railroad fight in railroad-ridden Iowa. 

Iowa’s history has been, for forty 
years, an expression of railroad ideas in 
terms of government. Its congressional 
delegation has been named by the rail- 
roads. Its senators hold their seats by 
railway courtesy. The railways made 
Shaw, an obscure country lawyer and 
money-lender, governor and a_ cabinet 
minister. Against this rule Cummins is 
making head,—Cummins for many years, 
and up to his election as governor, general 
solicitor for the Stickney System in Iowa! 

The fact is, the break with the railways 
came slowly in Iowa. Nobody saw the 
coming contest. Cummins was personally 
popular, and got his first nomination in 
an issueless fight against the old machine. 
He broke gradually with the corporation 
crowd. I suspect that he has been carried 
forward powerfully by a public awaken- 
ing for which he was not looking, and 
which, even now, he may not quite under- 
stand. 

Thus it is that there has always been 
a question in the minds of thoroughgo- 
ing reformers in Iowa as to whether the 
governor is not a good deal of a bluff. 
He appeared much like the man described 
in a letter of introduction I once saw, 
which said, “This will introduce to you 
Mr. X. He is virtuous, but not a fa- 
natic.” The governor had a desire to 
make some reform omelettes, that was 
clear; but would he break eggs? And if 
he got past the egg-breaking stage, would 
he fight? Had he the stomach for the 
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short-arm jolt? Could he be depended 
on to get into the scrimmage and muss his 
hair? 

He was the father of the “Iowa idea,” 
and championed it in knightly style on 
the stump; and then, a year or so ago, 
when he had a state convention ready to 
declare for it in good set terms, he let the 
Washington contingent cajole him into a 
platform abandonment of it, all in the 
name of harmony. It seemed so ungentle 
to make an issue with these old friends! 
Mr. Cummins was too much of a “good 
fellow” to do it. And then his “friends” 
went out and tried to slaughter him in vio- 
lation of the truce; and would have done 
so had it not been for the love the people 
bore Governor Cummins. 

For, be it confessed, the people do love 
this handsome, warm-hearted, right-feel- 
ing, eloquent, companionable governor. 
And now they begin to believe that he is 
ready to begin breaking eggs. He has 
shown that he can take care of himself in 
the fiercest of in-fighting, and that he has 
the stomach for the short-arm jolt. He has 
just emerged from the greatest precon- 
vention campaign in the history of Iowa 
politics—a campaign so bitter that a 
week before the convention almost every 
one expected a split in the party, and the 
putting in the field of two tickets. There 
was a speaking campaign of months’ du- 
ration. Party lines were obliterated. The 
governor and his opponent met in joint 
debate and fought each other to a stand- 
still; and this, let it be remembered, in a 
struggle for the nomination, merely. It 
was not very magnificent ; but it was war. 
We of Iowa have seen “Handsome AI- 
bert,” as his enemies slightingly call him, 
in a battle in which there was none of the 
perfume of chivalrous jousting, but in- 
stead, 


“the raw, piercing smell 
When the overhand stabbing-cut silenced 
the yell.” 


And in this time of victory it is to be 
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confessed with tears that the governor 
seems to have made another of his com- 
promises, and tossed to his enemies a 
peace-offering in the form of the trussed 
carcass of the “Iowa idea.” He deliber- 
ately chose to run on a standpat tariff 
platform! He may follow La Follette to 
the senate; but how far will he follow 
reform? He looks now like a man will- 
ing to go the whole route, carrying the 
flag bearing the legend, “Back to the 


People”—which, after all, covers the 
ground of our present needs. And yet, 
one can not but think of the poor little 
“Towa idea” so gratuitously dropped off 
the sledge for the standpat wolves to de- 
vour. It is a comfort to know that next 
winter’s legislature will tell us more of 
the governor’s staying powers; and that 
next winter is soon enough for ample con- 
sideration before the national convention 
of 1908. 








N the leisurely sixties the continued story was the joy of the 
household. It was the sovereign guest for whom the fire 
was lit, the lamp trimmed, and the easy-chair drawn midway 
between them both. Each member of the family would 
hospitably struggle to be first with the welcoming hand. 
And when finally the guest was comfortably established, all, 
with eager ears, would listen to the month’ installment. 

If the span of your life swings back to so remote an abutment you will 
doubtless recall many such scenes. There was no talk then of not remem- 
bering from month to month. Indeed,the story was discussed between- 
whiles, the outcome predicted and the characters gossiped on as though 
they were friends and neighbors. We read slowly, digested hygienically, 
and kept alive the pleasure of the feast by talking it over. 

These days are not as other days. We are brought up on trolley-cars 
and take our pleasures, with set lips and wrinkled brows, at forty miles 
an hour. Yet we are still strong enough to fight against the tyranny of 
the times. It is not too late to tell hurry to “go hang; to take our ease 
in our flat, and to know again the prolonged delight of a tale well told. 

An opportunity to taste once more these almost forgotten sweets is yours 
for the turning of the page. To eat your cake and have it, is to begin, 
with this number, “The Port of Missing Men” The Port of Missing Men! 
that’s the title, though on what golden shore lies the Port, or by what 
fond names are the Missing Men known to their companions, Meredith 
Nicholson must disclose. It is the agreeable privilege of the novel writer 
to follow at will almost any profession. As an architect Mr. Nicholson 
successfully built “The House of a Thousand Candles; and now, judging 
from his new title—though titles are often deceiving— he has turned pilot. 
But whether sailor or baker or candlestick maker, you are confidently com- 
mitted to his care with the assurance that you will not be disappointed in 
your journey through or to “The Port of Missing Men” 





THE PORT of MISSING MEN 





By “Meredith Nicholson” 





Then Sir Pellinore pulled off his armour; then a little afore midnight they heard the trotting of 
an horse. Be ye still, said King Pellinore, for we shall hear of some adventure.— Malory 


CHAPTER I 


‘*EVENTS, 


Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 
—Troi.us AnD CREssIDA. 


B\HE knowledge that you’re 
alive gives me no pleas- 
ure,” growled the grim old 
© Austrian premier. 
“Thank you!” laughed 
John Armitage, to whom 
he had spoken. “You have lost none or 
your old amiability; but for a renowned 
diplomat, you are remarkably frank. 
When I called on you in Paris, a year ago, 
I was able to render you—I believe you 
admitted it—a slight service.” 

Count Ferdinand von Stroebel bowed 
slightly, but did not take his eyes from 
the young man who sat opposite him in 
his rooms at the Hotel Monte Rosa in 
Geneva. On the table between them stood 
an open despatch box, and about it lay a 
number of packets of papers which the 
old gentleman, with characteristic cau- 
tion, had removed to his own side of the 
table before admitting his caller. He 
was a burly old man, with massive shoul- 
ders and a great head thickly covered 
with iron-gray hair. 

He trusted no one, and this accounted 
for his presence in Geneva late in March, 
of the year 1903, whither he had gone to 
receive the report of the secret agents 
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whom he had lately despatched to Paris 
on an errand of peculiar delicacy. The 
agents had failed in their mission, and 
Von Stroebel was not tolerant of failure. 
Perhaps if he had known that within a 
week the tapers would burn about his bier 
in Saint Stephen’s Cathedral, at Vienna, 
while his life and public services were esti- 
mated in varying degrees of admiration or 
execration by the newspapers of Europe, 
he might not have dealt so harshly with 
his hard-worked spies. 

It was not often that the light in the 
old man’s eyes was as gentle as now. He 
had sent his secret agents away and was 
to return to Vienna on the following day. 
The young man whom he now entertained 
in his apartments received his whole at- 
tention. He picked up the card which lay 
on the table and scrutinized it critically, 
while his eyes lighted with sudden humor. 

The card was a gentleman’s carte de 
visite, and bore the name John Armitage. 

“T believe this is the same alias you 
were using when I saw you in Paris. 
Where did you get it?” said the minister. 

“T rather liked the sound of it, so I had 
the cards printed,” replied the young 
man. “Besides, it’s English, and I pass 
readily for an Englishman. I have quite 
got used to it.” 

“Which is not particularly creditable ; 
but it’s probably just as well so.” 
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He drew closer to the table, and his 
keen old eyes snapped with the intentness 
of his thought. The hands he clasped on 
the table were those of age, and it was 
pathetically evident that he folded them 
to hide their slight palsy. 

“T hope you are quite well,” said Armi- 
tage kindly. 

“IT am not. I am anything but well. I 
am an old man, and I have had no rest for 
twenty years.” 

“It is the penalty of greatness. It is 
Austria’s good fortune that you have de- 
voted yourself to the affairs of govern- 
ment. I have read—only to-day, in the 
Contemporary Review—an admirable trib- 
ute to your sagacity in handling the 
Servian affair. .Your work was masterly. 
I followed it from the beginning with 
deepest interest.” 

The old gentleman bowed half-uncon- 
sciously, for his thoughts were far away, 
as the vague stare in his small, shrewd 
eyes indicated. 

“But you are here for rest—one comes 
to Geneva at this season for nothing 
else.” 

“What brings you here?” asked the old 
man with sudden energy. “If the papers 
you gave me in Paris are forgeries and 
you are waiting—” 

“Yes; assuming that, what should I be 
waiting for?” 

“If you are waiting for events—for 
events !” 

Armitage laughed at the old gentle- 
man’s earnest manner, asked if he might 
smoke, and lighted a cigarette. 

“Waiting doesn’t suit me. I thought 
you understood that. I was not born for 
the waiting list. You see, I have strong 
hands—and my wits are—let us say— 
average |” 

Von Stroebel clasped his own hands to- 
gether more firmly and bent toward Armi- 
tage searchingly. 

“Is it positively true”—he turned 


again and glanced about—“‘is it true that. 


the Archduke Karl is dead?” 
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“Yes; quite true. There is absolutely 
no doubt of it,” said Armitage, meeting 
the old man’s eyes steadily. 

“The report that he is still living some- 
where in North America is persistent. 
We hear it frequently in Vienna; I have 
heard it since you told me that story and 
gave me those papers in Paris.” 

“IT am aware of that,” replied John 
Armitage ; “but I told you the truth. He 
died in a Canadian lumber camp. We 
were in the north hunting—you may re- 
call that he was fond of that sort of 
thing.” . 

“Yes, I remember; there was nothing 
else he did so well,” growled Von Stroebel. 

“And the packet I gave you—” 

The old man nodded. 

“that packet contained the Archduke 
Karl’s sworn arraignment of his wife. It 
is of great importance, indeed, to Francis. 
Suppose he were to present himself for 
coronation one of these fine days!” 

“Not with Karl appearing in all parts 
of the world, never quite dead, never quite 
alive—and his son Frederick Augustus 
lurking with him in the shadows. Who 
knows whether they are dead?” 

“T am the only person on earth in a po- 
sition to make that clear,” said John Ar- 
mitage. 

“Then you should give me the docu- 
ments.” 

“No; I prefer to keep them. I assure 
you that I have sworn proof of the death 
of the Archduke Karl, and of his son 
Frederick Augustus. Those papers are 
in a box in the Bronx Loan and Trust 
Company, ‘in New York City.” 

“I should have them; I must have 
them!” thundered the old man. 

“In due season; but not just now. In 
fact, I have regretted parting with that 
document I gave you in Paris. It is safer 
in America than in Vienna. If you 
please, I should like to have it again, 
sir.” 

The palsy in the old man’s hands had 
increased, and he strove to control his 
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agitation; but fear had never been reck- 
oned among his weaknesses, and he turned 
stormily upon Armitage. 

“That packet is lost, I tell you!” he 
blurted, as though it were something that 
he had frequently explained before. “It 
was stolen from under my very nose only 
a month ago. That’s what I’m here for 
—my agents are after the thief, and I 
came to Geneva to meet them, to find out 
why they have not caught him. Do you 
suppose I travel for pleasure at my age, 
John Armitage?” 

Count von Stroebel’s bluster was mere- 
ly 4 cloak to hide his confusion—a cloak, 
it may be said, to which he did not often 
resort ; but in this case he watched Armi- 
tage warily. He clearly expected some 
outburst of indignation from the young 
man, and he was unfeignedly relieved 
when Armitage, after opening and clos- 
ing his eyes quickly, reached for a fresh 
cigarette and lighted it with the deft ease 
of habit. 

“The packet has been stolen,” he ob- 
served calmly; “whom do you suspect of 
taking it?” 

The old man leaned upon the table 
heavily. 

“That amiable Francis—” 

“The suggestion is not dismaying. 
Francis would not know an opportunity 
if it offered.” 

“But his mother—she is the devil!” 
blurted the old man. 

“Pray drop that,” said: Armitage in a 
tone that caused the old man to look at 
him with a new scrutiny. “I want that 
paper back for the very reason that it 
contains that awful indictment of her. I 
have been uncomfortable ever since I gave 
it to you; and I came to ask you for it 
that I might keep it safe in my own 
hands. But the document is lost,—am I 
to understand that Francis has it?” 

“Not yet! But Rambaud has it, and 
he and Francis are as thick as thieves.” 

“JT don’t know Rambaud. The name 
is unfamiliar.” 

“He has a dozen names—one for every 
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capital. He even operates in Washing- 
ton, I have heard. He’s a blackmailer, 
who aims high—a broker in secrets, a 
scandal-péddler. He’s a bad lot, I tell 
you! I’ve had my best men after him, 
and they’ve just been here to report an- 
other failure. If you have nothing bet- 
ter to do—” began the old man. 

“Yes; that packet must be recovered,” 
answered Armitage. “If your agents 
have failed at the job it may be worth my 
while to look for it.” 

His quiet acceptance of the situation ir- 
ritated the minister. 

“You entertain me, John Armitage! 
You speak of that packet as though it 
were a pound of tea. Francis and his 
friends, Winkelried and , Rambaud, are 
not chasers of fireflies, I would have you 
know. If the Archduke and his son are 
dead, then a few more deaths and Francis 
would rule the Empire.” 

John Armitage and Count von Stroebel 
stared at each other in silence. 

“Events! Events!” muttered the old 
man presently, and he rested one of his 
hands upon the despatch box, as though 
jt were a symbol of authority and power. 

“Events!” the young man murmured. 

“Events!” repeated Count von Stroebel 
without humor. “A couple of deaths and 
there you see him, on the ground and 
quite ready. Karl was a genius, there- 
fore he could not be king. He threw 
away about five hundred years of work 
that had been done for him by other peo- 
ple—and he cajoled you into sharing his 
exile. You threw away your life for 
him! Bah! But you seem sane enough!” 

The prime minister concluded with his 
rough burr; and Armitage laughed out- 
right. 

“Why the devil don’t you go to Vienna 
and set yourself up like a gentleman?” 
demanded the premier. 

“Like a gentleman?” repeated Armi- 
tage. “It is too late. I should die in 
‘Vienna in a week. Moreover, I am dead, 
and it is well when one has attained that 
beatific advantage to stay dead.” 























“Francis is a troublesome blackguard,” 
declared the old man. “I wish to God he 
would form the dying habit, so that I 
might have a few years in peace; but he 
is forever turning up in some mischief. 
And what can you do about it? Can we 
kick him out of the army without a scan- 

‘dal? Don’t you suppose he could go to 
Budapest to-morrow and make things in- 
teresting for us if he pleased? He’s as 
full of treason as he can stick, I tell you.” 

Armitage nodded and smiled. 

“T dare say,” he said in English; and 
when the old statesman glared at him he 
said in German: “No doubt you are 
speaking the truth.” 

“Of course I speak the truth; but this 
is a matter for action, and not for dis- 
cussion. That packet was stolen by inten- 
tion, and not by chance, John Armitage!” 

There was a slight immaterial sound in 
the hall, and the old prime minister 
slipped from German to French without 
changing countenance as he continued: 

“We have enough troubles in Austria 
without encouraging treason. If Ram- 
baud and his chief, Winkelried, could 
make a king of Francis, the brokerage 
—the commission—would be something 
handsome; and Winkelried and Rambaud 
are clever men.” 

I know of Winkelried. The conti- 
nental press has given much space to him; 
but Rambaud is a new name.” 

“He is a skilled hand. He is the most 
daring scoundrel in Europe.” 

Count von Stroebel poured a glass of 
brandy from a silver flask and sipped it 
slowly. 

“T will show you the gentleman’s pleas- 
ant countenance,” said the minister, and 
he threw open a leather portfolio and 
drew from it a small photograph which he 
extended to Armitage, who glanced at it 
carelessly and then with sudden interest. 

“Rambaud!” he exclaimed. 

“That’s his name in Vienna. In Paris 
he is something else. I will furnish you 
a list of his noms de guerre.” 


“Thank you. I should like all the in- 
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formation you care to give me; but it may 
amuse you to know that I have seen the 
gentleman before.” 

“That is possible,” remarked the old 
man, who never evinced surprise in any 
circumstances. 

“T expect to see him here within a few 
days.” 

Count von Stroebel held up his empty 
glass and studied it attentively, while he 
waited for Armitage to explain why he 
expected to see Rambaud in Geneva. 

“He is interested in a certain young 
woman. She reached here yesterday ; and 
Rambaud, alias Chauvenet, is quite likely 
to arrive within a day or so.” 

“Jules Chauvenet is the correct name. 
I must inform my men,” said the minister. 

“You wish to arrest him?” 

“You ought to know me better than 
that, Mr. John Armitage! Of course I 
shall not arrest him! But I must get that 
packet. I can’t have it peddled all over 
Europe, and I can’t advertise my busi- 
ness by having him arrested here. If I 
could catch him once in Vienna I should 
know what to do with him! He and Win- 
kelried got hold of our plans in that Bul- 
garian affair last year and checkmated 
me. He carries his wares to the best 
buyers—Berlin and St. Petersburg. So 
there’s a woman, is there?” 

“There’s a very charming young 
American girl, to be more exact.” 

The old man growled and eyed Armi- 
tage sharply, while Armitage studied the 
photograph. 

“T hope you are not meditating a pre- - 
posterous marriage. Go back where you 
belong, make a proper marriage and 
wait—” 

“Events !” and John Armitage laughed. 
“T tell you, sir, that waiting is not my 
forte. That’s what I like about America; 
they’re up and at it over there; the man 
who waits is lost.” 

“They’re a lot of swine!” rumbled Von 
Stroebel’s heavy bass. 

“T still owe allegiance to the Schomburg 
crown, so don’t imagine you are hitting 
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me. But the swine are industrious and 
energetic. Who knows but that John 
Armitage might become famous among 
them—in politics, in finance! But for the 
deplorable accident of foreign birth he 
might become president of the United 
States. As it is, there are thousands of 
other offices worth getting—why not?” 

“T tell you not to be a fool. You are 
young and—fairly clever—” 

Armitage laughed at the reluctance of 
the count’s praise. 

“Thank you, with all my heart!” 

“Go back where you belong and you 
will have no regrets. Something may 
happen—who can tell? Events—events 
— if a man will watch and wait and study 
events—” 

“Bless me! They organize clubs in 
every American village for the study of 
events,” laughed Armitage; then he 
changed his tone. ‘“To be sure, the Bour- 
bons have studied events these many years 
—a pretty spectacle, too.” 

“Carrion! Carrion!’ almost screamed 
the old man, half-rising in his seat. 
“Don’t mention those scavengers to me! 
Bah! The very thought of them makes 
me sick. But”—he gulped down more 
of the brandy—“where and how do you 
live?” 

“Where? I own a cattle ranch in Mon- 
tana and since the Archduke’s death I 
have lived there. He carried about fifty 
thousand pounds to America with him. 
He took care that I should get what was 
left when he died—and, I am almost 
afraid to tell you that I have actually 
augmented my inheritance! Just before 
I left I bought a place in Virginia to be 
near Washington when I got tired of the 
ranch.” 

“Washington!” snorted the count. “In 
due course it will be the storm center of 
the world.” 

“You read the wrong American news- 
papers,” laughed Armitage. 

They were silent for a moment, in 
which each was busy with his own 
thoughts ; then the count remarked: 
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“Your French is first rate. Do you 
speak English as well?” 

“As readily as German, I think. You 
may recall that I had an English tutor, 
and maybe I did not tell, you in that in- 
terview at Paris that I had spent a year 
at Harvard University.” 

“What the devil did you do that for?” 
growled Von Stroebel. 

“From curiosity, or ambition, as you 
like. I was in Cambridge at the law 
school for a year before the Archduke 
died. That was two years ago. I am 
twenty-six, as you may remember. I am 


detaining you; I have no wish to rake ~ 


over the past ; but I am sorry—I am very 
sorry we can’t meet on some common 
ground.” 

“T ask you to abandon this democratic 
nonsense and come back and make a man 
of yourself. You might go far—very 
far; but this democracy has hold of you 
like a disease.” 

“What you ask is impossible. It is 
just as impossible now as it was when we 
discussed it in Paris last year. To sit 
down in Vienna and learn how to keep 
that leaning tower of an empire from 
tumbling down like a stack of bricks—it 
does not appeal to me. You have spent 
a laborious life in defending a silly medi- 
eval tradition of government. You are 
using all the apparatus of the modern 
world to perpetuate an ideal that is as old 
and dead as the Rameses dynasty. Every 
time you use the telegraph to send orders 
in an emperor’s name you commit an an- 
achronism.” 

The count frowned and growled. 

“Don’t talk to me like that. It is not 
amusing.” 

“No; it is not funny. To see men like 
you fetching and carrying for dull kings, 
who would drop through the gallows or 
go to planting turnips without your 
brains—it does not appeal to my sense of 
humor or my imagination.” 

“You put it coarsely,” remarked the 
old man grimly. “I shall perhaps have 
a statue when I am gone.” 
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“Quite likely ; and mobs will rendezvous 
in its shadow to march upon the royal 
palaces. If I were coming back to Eu- 
rope I should go in for something more 
interesting than furnishing brains for 
sickly kings.” 

“T dare say! Very likely you would 
persuade them to proclaim democracy and 
brotherhood everywhere.” 

“On the other hand, I should become 
king myself.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Mr. John Armitage. 
Much as you have grieved me, I should 
hate to see you in a madhouse.” 

“My faculties, poor as they are, were 
never clearer. I repeat that if I were go- 
ing to furnish the brains for an empire 
I should ride in the state carriage myself, 
and not be merely the driver on the box, 
who keeps the middle of the road and 
looks out for sharp corners. Here is a 
plan ready to my hand. Let me find that 
lost document, appear in Vienna and an- 
nounce myself Frederick Augustus, the 
son of the Archduke Karl! I knew both 
men intimately. You may remember that 
Frederick and I were born in the same 
month. I, too, am Frederick Augustus! 
We passed commonly in America as broth- 
ers. Many of the personal effects of both 
are in my keeping—by the Archduke’s 
own wish. You have spent your life 
studying human nature, and you know as 
well as I do that half the world would be- 
lieve my story if I said I was the Emper- 
or’s nephew. In the uneasy and unstable 
condition of your absurd empire I should 
be hailed as a diversion, and then—events, 
events !”” 

Count von Stroebel listened with nar- 
rowing eyes, and his lips moved in an 
effort to find words with which to break 
in upon this impious declaration. When 
Armitage ceased, speaking the old man 
sank back and glared at him. 

“Karl did his work well. You are quite 
mad. You will do well to go back to 
America before the police discover you.” 

Armitage rose and his manner changed 
abruptly. 
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“I do not mean to trouble or annoy 
you. Please pardon me! Let us be 
friends, if we can be nothing more.” 

“It is too late. The chasm is too deep.” 

The old minister sighed deeply. His 
fingers touched the despatch box as 
though by habit. It represented power, 
majesty and the iron game of govern-. 
ment. The young man watched him ea- 
gerly. 

The heavy, tremulous hands of Count 
von Stroebel passed back and forth over 
the box caressingly. Suddenly he bent 
forward and spoke with a new and gentler 
tone and manner. 

“I have given my life, my whole life, 
as you have said, to one service—to up- 
hold one idea. You have spoken of that 
work with contempt. History, I believe, 
will reckon it justly.” 

“Your place is secure—no one can 
gainsay that,” broke in Armitage. 

“If you would do something for me— 
for me—do something for Austria, do 
something for my country and yours! 
You have wits; I dare say you have cour- 
age. I don’t care what that service may 
be; I don’t care where or how you per- 
form it. I am not so near gone as you 
may think. I know well enough that they 
are waiting for me to die; but I am in no 
hurry to afford my enemies that pleasure. 
But step this babble of yours about de- 
mocracy—do something for Austria—for 
the empire that I have held here under 
my hand these difficult years—then take 
your name again—and you will find that 
kings can be as just and wise as mobs.” 

“For the empire—something for the 
empire?” murmured the young man won- 
dering. 

Count Ferdinand von Stroebel rose. 

“You will accept the commission—I am 
quite sure you will accept. I leave on an 
early train, and I shall not see you 
again.” As he took Armitage’s hand he 
scrutinized him once more with particu- 
lar care; there was a lingering caress in 
his touch as ‘he detained the young man 
for an instant ; then he sighed heavily. 
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“Good night; good-by!” he said ab- 
ruptly, and waved his caller toward the 
door. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CLAIBORNES, OF WASHINGTON 


—the Englishman who is not an Englishman 
and therefore doubly incomprehensible.—Tur 
NAULAHKA. 


The girl with the white-plumed hat 
started and flushed slightly, and her 
brother glanced over his shoulder toward 
the restaurant door to see what had at- 
tracted her attention. 

“ *T is he, the unknown, Dick!” 

“T must say I like his persistence!” ex- 
claimed the young fellow, turning again 
to the table. “In America I should call 
him out and punch his head, but over 
here—” 

“Over here you have better manners,” 
replied the girl, laughing. “But why 
trouble yourself? He doesn’t even look 
at us. We are of no importance to him 
whatever. We probably speak a different 
language.” 

“But he travels by the same trains; he 
stops at the same inns; he sits near us at 
the theater—he even affects the same pic- 
tures in the same galleries! It’s growing 
a trifle monotonous; it’s really insuffer- 
able. I think I shall have to try my stick 
on him.” 

“Ah, you flatter yourself, Richard,” 
mocked the girl. “He’s fully your height 
and a trifle broader across the shoulders. 
The lines about his mouth are almost— 
yes, I should say, quite as firm as yours, 
though he is a younger man. His eyes 
are nice blue ones, and they are very 
steady. His hair is”—she paused to re- 
flect and tilted her head slightly, her eyes 
wandering for an instant to the subject 
of her comment—“light brown, I should 
call it. And he is beardless, as all self- 
respecting men should be. I’m sure that 
he is an exemplary person—kind to his 
sisters and aunts, very willing to sacrifice 
himself for others and light the candles 
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on his nephews’ and nieces’ Christmas 
trees.” 

She rested her cheek against her light- 
ly-clasped hands and sighed deeply to 
provoke a continuation of her brother’s 
growling disdain. 

The young gentleman to whom she had 
referred had seated himself at a table not 
far distant, given an order with some par- 
ticularity, and settled himself to the read- 
ing of a newspaper which he had drawn 
from the pocket of his blue serge coat. 
He was at once absorbed, and the pres- 
ence of the Claibornes geve him appar- 
ently not the slightest concern. 

“He has a sense of humor,” the girl re- 
sumed. “I saw him yesterday—” 

“You’re always seeing him: you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Don’t interrupt me, please. As I was 
saying, I saw him laughing over the 
Fliegende Blatter.” 

“But that’s no sign he has a sense of 
humor. It rather proves that he hasn’t. 
I’m disappointed in you, Shirley. To 
think that my own sister should be able 
to tell the color of a wandering black- 
guard’s eyes!” 

He struck a match viciously, and his 
sister laughed. 

“T might add to his portrait. That 
blue and white scarf is tied beautifully ; 
and his profile would be splendid in a 
medallion. I believe from his nose he 
may be English, after all,” she added with 
a dreamy air assumed to add to her broth- 
er’s impatience. 

“Which doesn’t help the matter mate- 
rially that I can see!” exclaimed the 
young man. “With a full beard he’d 
probably look like a Sicilian bandit. If 
I thought he was really pursuing you in 
this darkly mysterious way I should cer- 
tainly give him a piece of my American 
mind. You might suppose that a girl 
would be safe traveling with her brother.” 

“Tt isn’t your fault, Dick,” laughed the 
girl. “You know our parents dear were 
with us when we first began to notice him 
—that was in Rome. And now that we 
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are alone he continues to follow our trail 
just the same. It’s really diverting; and 
if you were a good brother you’d find out 
all about him, and we might even do 
stunts together—the three of us, with 
you as the watchful chaperon. You for- 
get how I have worked for you, Dick. I 
took great chances in forcing an ac- 
quaintance with those frosty English peo- 
ple at Florence just because you were 
crazy about the scrawny blonde who wore 
the frightful hats. I wash my hands of 
you hereafter. Your taste in girls is hor- 
rible.” 

“Your mind has been affected by read- 
ing these fake-kingdom romances, where 
a ridiculous prince gives up home and 
mother and his country to marry the 
usual beautiful American girl who travels 
about having silly adventures. I belong 
to the Know-nothing Party—America for 
Americans and only white men on guard!” 

“Yes, Richard! Your sentiments are 
worthy, but they’d have more weight if I 
hadn’t seen you staring your eyes out 
every time we came within a mile of a 
penny princess. I haven’t forgotten 
your disgraceful conduct in collecting 
photographs of that homely daughter of 
a certain English duke. We’ll call the 
incident closed, little brother.” 

“Our friend Chauvenet, even,” con- 
tinued Captain Claiborne, “is less per- 
sistent—less gloomily present on the hori- 
zon. We haven’t seen him for a week or 
two. But he expects to visit Washington 
this spring. His waistcoats are magni- 
ficent. ‘The governor shies every time 
the fellow unbuttons his coat.” 

“Mr. Chauvenet is an accomplished 
man of the world,” declared Shirley with 
an insincere sparkle in her eyes. 

“He lives by his wits—and lives well.” 

Claiborne dismissed Chauvenet and 
turned again toward the strange young 
man, who was still deep in his newspaper. 

“He’s reading Die Neue Freie Presse,” 
remarked Dick, “by which token I argue 
that he’s some sort of a Dutchman. He’s 
probably a traveling agent for a Vienna 
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glass-factory, or a drummer for a cheap 
wine-house, or the agent for a Munich 
brewery. That would account for his 
travels. We simply fell in with his com- 
mercial itinerary.” 

“You seem to imply, brother, that my 
charms are not in themselves sufficient. 
But a commercial traveler hardly com- 
mands that fine repose, that distinction— 
that air of having been places and seen 
things and known people—” 

“Tush! I have seen American book 
agents who had all that—even the air of 
having been places! Your instincts ought 
to serve you better, Shirley. It’s well 
that we go on to-morrow. [I shall warn 
mother and the governor that you need 
watching.” 

Shirley Claiborne’s eyes rested again 
-upon the calm reader of Die Neue Freie 
Presse. The waiter was now placing cer- 
tain dishes upon the table without, ap- 
parently, interesting the young gentle- 
man in the least. Then the young man 
dropped the paper, and buttered a roll 
reflectively. His gaze swept the room 
for the first time, passing over the heads 
of Miss Claiborne and her brother unsee- 
ingly—with, perhaps, too studied an air 
of indifference. 

“He has known real sorrow,” persisted 
Shirley, her elbows on the table, her fin- 
gers interlocked, her chin resting idly 
upon them. “He’s traveling in an effort 
to forget a blighting grief,” persisted the 
girl with mock sympathy. 

“Then let us leave him in peace! We 
can’t decently linger in the presence of 
his sacred sorrow.” 

Captain Richard Claiborne and his sis- 
ter Shirley had stopped at Geneva to 
spend a week with a younger brother, 
who was in school there, and were to join 
their father and mother at Liverpool and 
sail for home at once. The Claibornes 
were permanent residents of Washington, 
where Hilton Claiborne, a former ambas- 
sador to two of the greatest European 
courts, was counsel for several of the em- 
bassies and a recognized authority on in- 
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ternational law. He had been to Rome 
to report to the Italian government the 
result of his efforts to collect damages 
from the United States for the slaughter 
of Italian laborers in a railroad strike, 
and had proceeded thence to England on 
other professional business. 

Dick Claiborne had been ill, and was 
abroad on leave in an effort to shake off 
the lingering effects of typhoid fever con- 
tracted in the Philippines. He was under 
orders to report for duty at Fort Myer 
on the first of April, and it was now late 
March. He and his sister had spent 
the morning at their brother’s school and 
were enjoying a late déjewner at the 
Monte Rosa. There existed between them 
a pleasant comradeship that was in no 
wise affected by divergent tastes and tem- 
peraments. Dick had just attained his 
captaincy, and was the youngest man of 
his rank in the service. He did not know 
an orchid from a hollyhock, but no man in 
the army was a better judge of a cavalry 
horse, and if a Wagner recital bored him 
to death his spirit rose, nevertheless, to 
the bugle, and he drilled his troop until 
he could play with it and snap it about 
him like a whip. 

Shirley Claiborne had been out of col- 
lege a year, and afforded a pleasant refu- 
tation of the dull theory that advanced 
education destroys a girl’s charm, or 
buoyancy, or whatever it is that is so 
greatly admired in young womanhood. 
She gave forth the impression of vitality 
and strength. She was beautifully fair, 
with a high color that accentuated her 
youthfulness. Her brown hair, caught up 
from her brow in the fashion of the early 
years of the century, flashed gold in sun- 
light. 

Much of Shirley’s girlhood had been 
spent in the Virginia hills, where Judge 
Claiborne had long maintained a refuge 
from the heat of Washington. From 
childhood she had read the calendar of 
spring as it is written upon the landscape 
itself. Her fingers found by instinct the 
first arbutus ; she knew where white violets 
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shone first upon the rough breast of the 
hillsides ; and particular patches of rhodo- 
dendron had for her the intimate inter- 
est of private gardens. 

Undoubtedly there are deities fully 
consecrated to the important business of 
naming girls, so happily is that task ac- 
complished. Gladys is a child of the 
spirit of mischief. Josephine wears a 
sweet gravity, and Mary, too, discourses 
of serious matters. Nora, in some incar- 
nation, has seen fairies scampering over 
moor and hill and the remembrance of 
them teases her memory. Katherine is not 
so faithless as her ways might lead you 
to believe. Laura without dark eyes 
would be impossible, and her predestined 
Petrarch would never deliver his sonnets. 
Helen may be seen only against a back- 
ground of Trojan wall. Gertrude must 
be tall and fair and ready with ballads in 
the winter twilight. Julia’s reserve and 
discretion commend her to you; but she 
has a heart of laughter. Anne is to be 
found in the rose garden with clipping- 
shears and a basket. Hilda is a capable 
person ; there is no ignoring her militant 
character ; the battles of Saxon kings are 
still in her blood. Marjorie has scribbled 
verses in secret, and Celia is the quietest 
auditor at the symphony. And you may 
have observed that there is no button on 
Elizabeth’s foil; you do well not to clash 
wits with her. Do you say that these 
ascriptions are not square with your ex- 
perience? Then verily there must have 
been a sad mixing of infant candidates 
for the font in your parish. Shirley, in 
such case, will mean nothing to you. It 
is a waste of time to tell you that the 
name may become audible without being 
uttered; you can not be made to under- 
stand that the r and 1 slip into each other 
as ripples glide over pebbles in a brook. 
And from the name to the girl—may you 
be forever denied a glimpse of Shirley 
Claiborne’s pretty head, her brown hair 
and dream-haunted eyes, if you do not 
first murmur the name with honest liking. 

As the Claibornes lingered at the table 
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a short stout man espied them from the 
door and advanced beamingly. 

“Ah, my dear Shirley, and Dick! Can 
it be possible! I heard only by the merest 
chance that you were here. But Switzer- 
land is the real meeting place of the 
world.” 

The young Americans greeted the new- 
comer cordially. A waiter placed a chair 
for him, and took his hat. Arthur Single- 
ton was an American, though he had lived 
abroad so long as to have lost his identity 
with any particular city or state of his na- 
tive land. He had been an attaché of the 
American embassy at London for many 
years. Administrations changed and am- 
bassadors came and went, but Singleton 
was never molested. It was said that he 
kept his position on the score of his wide 
acquaintance ; he knew every one, and he 
was a great peddler of gossip, particu- 
larly about people in high station. 

The children of Hilton Claiborne were 
not to be overlooked. He would impress 
himself upon them, as was his way; for 
he was sincerely social by instinct, and 
would go far to do a kindness for people 
he really liked. 

“Ah me! You have arrived oppor- 
tunely, Miss Claiborne. There’s mystery 
in the air—the great Stroebel is here— 
under this very roof and in a dreadfully 
bad humor. He is a dangerous man—a 
very dangerous man, but failing fast. 
Poor Austria! Count Ferdinand von 
Stroebel can have no successor—he’s only 
a sort of hold-over from the nineteenth 
century, and with him and his emperor 
out of the way—what? For my part I 
see only dark days ahead ;” and he con- 
cluded with a little sigh that implied 
crumbling thrones and falling dynasties. 

“We met him in Vienna,” said Shirley 
Claiborne, “when father was there before 
the Ecuador Claims Commission. He 
struck me as being a delightful old grizzly 
bear.” 

“He will have his place in history; he 
was the peer of Bismarck in some things 
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he has done. He holds more secrets than 
any other man in Europe—and you may 
be quite sure that they will die with him. 
He will leave no memoirs to be poked over 
by his enemies—no post-mortem confi- 
dences from him!” 

The reader of Die Neue Freie Presse, 
preparing to leave his table, tore from 
the newspaper an article that seemed to 
have attracted him, placed it in his card- 
case, and walked toward the door. The 
eyes of Arthur Singleton lighted in rec- 
ognition, and the attaché, muttering an 
apology to the Claibornes, addressed the 
young gentleman cordially. 

“Why, Armitage, of all men!” and he 
rose, still facing the Claibornes, with an 
air of embracing the young Americans in 
his greetings. He never liked to lose an 
auditor; and he would, under no circum- 
‘stances, miss a chance to display the wide 
circumference of his acquaintance. 

“Shirley—Miss Claiborne—allow me 
to present Mr. Armitage.” The young 
army officer and Armitage then shook 
hands, and the three men stood for a mo- 
ment, detained, it seemed, by the old at- 
taché, who had no engagement for the 
next hour or two and resented the idea of 
being left alone. 

“One always meets Armitage !”’ declared 
Singleton. “He knows our America as 
well as we do—and very well indeed—for 
an Englishman.” 

Armitage bowed gravely. 

“You make it necessary again for me to 
disavow any allegiance to the powers that 
rule Great Britain. I’m really a fair sort 
of American—TI have sometimes told New 
York people all about—Colorado—Mon- 
tana—New Mexico!” 

His voice and manner were those of a 
gentleman. His color, as Shirley Clai- 
borne now observed, was that of an out- 
doors man; she was familiar with it in 
soldiers and sailors, and knew that it testi- 
fied to a vigorous and wholesome life. 

“Of course you’re not English!” ex- 
claimed Singleton, annoyed as he remem- 
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bered, or thought he did, that Armitage 
had on some other occasion made the same 
protest. 

“I’m really getting sensitive about it,” 
said Armitage, more to the Claibornes 
than to Singleton. “But must we all be 
from somewhere? Is it so melancholy a 
plight to be a man without a country?” 

The mockery in his tone was belied by 
the good humor in his face; his eyes 
caught Shirley’s passingly, and she smiled 
at him—it seemed a natural, a perfectly 
inevitable thing to do. She liked the kind 
tolerance with which he suffered the babble 
of Arthur Singleton, whom some one had 
called an international bore. The young 
man’s dignity was only an expression of 
self-respect ; his appreciation of the exact 
proprieties resulting from this casual in- 
troduction to herself and her brother was 
perfect. He was already withdrawing. A 
waiter had followed him with his discarded 
newspaper—and Armitage took it and 
idly dropped it on a chair. 

“Have you heard the news, Armitage? 
The Austrian sphinx is here—in this very 
house!” whispered Singleton impressively. 

“Yes; to be sure, Count von Stroebel is 
here, but he will probably not remain long. 
The Alps will soon be safe again. I am 
glad to have met you.” He bowed to the 
Claibornes inclusively, nodded in response 
to Singleton’s promise to look him up 
later, and left them. 

When Shirley and her brother reached 
their common sitting-room Dick Claiborne 
laughingly held up the copy of Die Neue 
Freie Presse which Armitage had cast 
aside at their table. 

“Now we shall know!” he declared. 

“Know what, Dick?” 

“At least what our friend without a 
country is so interested in.” 

He opened the paper, from which half 
a column had been torn, noted the date, 
rang the bell, and ordered a copy of the 
same issue. When it was brought he 
opened it, found the place, laughed loudly, 
and passed the sheet over to his sister. 
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“Oh, Shirley, Shirley! This is almost 
too much!” he cried, watching her as her 
eyes swept the article. She turned away 
to escape his noise, and after a glance 
threw down the paper in disgust. The ar- 
ticle dealt in detail with Austro-Hun- 
garian finances, and fairly bristled with 
figures and sage conclusions based upon 
them. 

*“Isn’t that the worst!” exclaimed Shir- 
ley, smiling ruefully. 

“‘He’s certainly a romantic figure ready 
to your hand. Probably a bank-clerk who 
makes European finance his recreation.” 

“He isn’t an Englishman, at any rate. 
He repudiated the idea with scorn.” 

“Well, your Mr. Armitage didn’t seem 
so awfully excited at meeting Singleton ; 
but he seemed rather satisfied with your 
appearance, to put it mildly. I wonder if 
he had arranged with Singleton to pass by 
in that purely incidental way, just for the 
privilege of making your acquaintance !” 

“Don’t be foolish, Dick. It’s unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman. But if 
you should see Mr. Singleton again—” 

“Yes—not if I see him first!” ejacu- 
lated Claiborne. 

“Well, you might ask him who Mr. 
Armitage is. It would be amusing—and 
satisf ying—to know.” 

Later in the day the old attaché fell 
upon Claiborne at the hotel office and 
stopped to discuss a report that a change 
was impending in the American State De- 
partment. Changes at Washington did 
not trouble Singleton, who was sure of his 
tenure. He said as much; and after some 
further talk, Claiborne remarked: 

“Your frienc Armitage seems a good 
sort.” 

“Oh, yes; a capital talker, and thor- 
oughly well posted in affairs.” 

“Yes, he seemed interesting. Do you 
happen to know where he lives—when he’s 
at home?” 

“Lord bless you, boy, I don’t know any- 
thing about Armitage!” spluttered Sin- 
gleton, with the emphasis so thrown as to 
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imply that of course in any other branch 
of human knowledge he would be found 
abundantly qualified to answer questions. 

“But you introduced us to him—my 
sister and me. I assumed—” 

“My dear Claiborne, I’m always intro- 
ducing people! It’s my business to intro- 
duce people. Armitage is all right. He’s 
always around everywhere. I’ve dined 
with him in Paris, and I’ve rarely seen a 
man order a better dinner.” 


CHAPTER. III 
DARK TIDINGS 


The news I bring is heavy in my tongue. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


The second day thereafter Shirley 
Claiborne went into a jeweler’s on the 
Grand Quai to purchase a trinket that had 
caught her eye, while she waited for Dick, 
who had gone off in their carriage to the 
post-office to send some telegrams. It was 
a small shop, and the time early afternoon, 
when few people were about. A man who 
had preceded her was looking at watches, 
and seemed deeply absorbed in this occu- 
pation. She heard his inquiries as to qual- 
ity and price, and knew that it was Armi- 
tage’s voice before she recognized his tall 
figure. She made her purchase quickly, 
and was about to leave the shop, when he 
turned toward her and she bowed. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Claiborne. 
These are very tempting bazaars, aren’t 
they? If the abominable tariff laws of 
America did not give us pause—” 

He bent above her, hat in hand, smiling. 
He had concluded the purchase of a 
watch, which the shopkeeper was now 


" wrapping in a box. 


“T have just purchased a little remem- 
brance for my ranch foreman out in Mon- 
tana, and before I can place it in his hands 
it must be examined and appraised and all 
the pleasure of the gift destroyed by the 
custom officers in New York. I hope you 
are a good smuggler, Miss Claiborne.” 

“T’d like to be. Women are supposed to 
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have a knack at the business; but my 
father is so patriotic that he makes me 
declare everything.” 

“Patriotism will carry one far; but I 
object both to being taxed and to the 
alternative of corrupting the gentlemen 
who lie in wait at the receipt of customs.” 

“Of course the answer is that Ameri- 
cans should buy at home,” replied Shirley. 
She received her change, and Armitage 
placed his small package in his pocket. 

““My brother expected to meet me here; 
he ran off with our carriage,” Shirley ex- 
plained. 

“These last errands are always trying 
—there are innumerable things one would 
like to come back for from mid-ocean, tar- 
iff or no tariff.” 

“There’s the wireless,” said Shirley. 
“In time we shall be able to commit our 
afterthoughts to it. But lost views can 
hardly be managed that way. After I get 
home [I shall think of scores of things I 
should like to see again—which photo- 
graphs don’t give.” 

“Such as—?” 

‘ “Qh—the way the Pope looks when he 
gives his blessing at St. Peter’s; and the 
feeling you have when you stand by Na- 
poleon’s tomb—the awfulness of what he 
did and was—and being here in Switzer- 
land, where I always feel somehow the 
pressure of all the past of Europe about 
me. Now,”—and she laughed lightly,—‘“I 
have made a most serious confession.” 

“It is a new idea—that of surveying 
the ages from these mountains. They 
must be very wise after all these years, 
and they have certainly seen men and na- 
tions do many evil and wretched things. 
But the history of the world is all one 
long romance—a tremendous story.” 

“That is what makes me sorry to go 
home,” said Shirley meditatively. “We 
are so new—still in the making, and ab- 
surdly raw. When we have a war, it is 
just politics, with scandals about what the 
soldiers have to eat, and that sort of 
thing.” 


“But it is easy to overestimate the 
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weight of history and tradition. The 
glory of dead Cesar doesn’t do the peas- 
ant any good. When you see Italian la- 
borers at work in America digging ditches 
or laying railroad ties, or find Norwegian 
farmers driving their plows into the new 
hard soil of the Dakotas, you don’t think 
of their past as much as of their future— 
the future of the whole human race.” 

Armitage had been the subject of so 
much jesting between Dick and herself 
that it seemed strange to be talking to 
him. His face brightened pleasantly when 
he spoke; his eyes were grayer than she 
had mockingly described them for her 
brother’s benefit the day before. His man- 
ner was gravely courteous, and she did not 
at all believe that he had followed her 
about. 

Her ideals of men were colored by the 
American prejudice in favor of those who 
aim high and venture much. In her child- 
hood she had read Malory and Froissart 
with a boy’s delight. She possessed, too, 
that poetic sense of the charm of “the 
spirit of place” that is the natural accom- 
paniment of the imaginative temperament. 
The cry of bugles sometimes brought 
tears to her eyes; her breath came quickly 
when she sat—as she often did—in the 
Fort Myer drill hall at Washington and 
watched the alert cavalrymen dashing 
toward the spectators’ gallery in the 
mimic charge. The work that brave men 
do she admired above anything else in the 
world. As a child in Washington she had 
looked wonderingly upon the statues of 
heroes and the frequent military pageants 
of the capital; and she had wept at the 
solemn pomp of military funerals. Once 
on a battleship she had thrilled at the sa- 
lutes of a mighty fleet in the Hudson be- 
low the tomb of Grant; and soon there- 
after had felt awe possess her as she 
gazed upon the white marble effigy of Lee 
in the chapel at Lexington; for the con- 
templation of heroes was dear to her, and 
she was proud to believe that her father, 
a veteran of the Civil War, and her sol- 
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dier brother were a tie between herself and 
the old heroic times. 

Armitage was aware that a jeweler’s 
shop was hardly the place for extended 
conversation with a young woman whom 
he scarcely knew, but he lingered in the 
joy of hearing this American girl’s voice, 
and what she said interested him immense- 
ly. He had seen her first in Paris at an ex- 
hibition. He had come upon her stand- 
ing quite alone before “High Tide at 
Gettysburg,” the picture of the year; and 
he had noted the quick mounting of color 
to her cheeks as the splendid movement 
of the painting—its ardor and fire—took 
hold of her. He saw her again in Flor- 
ence; and it was from there that he had 
deliberately followed the Claibornes. 

His own plans were now quite unsettled 
by his interview with Von Stroebel. He 
fully expected Chauvenet in Geneva; the 
man had apparently been on cordial terms 
with the Claibornes ; and as he had seemed 
to be master of his own time, it was wholly 
possible that he would appear before the 
Claibornes left Geneva. It was now the 
second day after Von Stroebel’s departure, 
and Armitage began to feel uneasy. 

He stood with Shirley quite near the 
shop door, watching for Captain Clai- 
borne to come back with the carriage. 

“But America—isn’t America the most 
marvelous product of romance in the 
world,— its discovery,—the successive con- 
flicts that led up to the realization of 
democracy? Consider the worthless idlers 
of the Middle Ages going about banging 
one another’s armor with battle-axes. Let 
us have peace, said the tired warrior.” 

“He could afford to say it; he was the 
victor,” said Shirley. 

“Ah! there is Captain Claiborne. I am 
indebted to you for many pleasant sug- 
gestions.” 

The carriage was at the door, and Dick 
Claiborne came up to them at once and 
bowed to Armitage. 

“There is great news: Count Ferdinand 
von Stroebel was murdered in his railway 
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carriage between here and Vienna; they 
found him dead at Innsbruck this morn- 
ing.” 

“Is it possible! Are you quite sure he 
was murdered?” 

It was Armitage who asked the ques- 
tion. He spoke in a tone quite matter-of- 
fact and colorless, so that Shirley looked 
at him in surprise; but she saw that he 
was very grave; and then instantly some 
sudden feeling flashed in his eyes. 

“There is no doubt of it. It was an 
atrocious crime; the count was an old man 
and feeble when we saw him the other day. 
He wasn’t fair game for an assassin,” 
said Claiborne. 

“No; he deserved a better fate,’ re- 
marked Armitage. 

“He was a grand old man,” said Shir- 
ley, as they left the shop and walked to- 
ward the carriage. “Father admired him 
greatly; and he was very kind to us in 
Vienna. It is terrible to think of his being 
murdered.” 

“Yes; he was a wise and useful man,” 
observed Armitage, still grave. “He was 
one of the great men of his time.” 

His tone was not that of one who dis- 
cusses casually a bit of news of the hour, 
and Captain Claiborne paused a moment 
at the carriage door. 

“And now we shall see—” began the 
. young American, curious as to what Ar- 
mitage might say further. 

“We shall see Johann Wilhelm die of 
old age within a few years at most; and 
then Charles Louis, his son, will be the 
emperor-king in his place; and if he 
should go hence without heirs, his cousin 
Francis would rule in the house of his fa- 
thers; and Francis is corrupt and worth- 
less, and quite necessary to the plans of 
destiny for the divine order of kings.” 

John Armitage stood beside the car- 
riage quite erect, his hat and stick and 
gloves in his right hand, his left thrust 
lightly into the side pocket of his coat. 

‘A queer devil,” observed Claiborne, as 
they drove away. “A solemn customer, 
and not cheerful enough to make a good 
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drummer. By what singular chance did 
he find you in that shop?” 

“T found him, dearest brother, if I must 
make the humiliating disclosure.” 

“Tush! I hardly thought you would 
carry it so far.” | 

“And while he may be a salesman of 
imitation cut-glass, he has expensive 
tastes.” 

“Lord help us, he hasn’t been buying 
you a watch?” 

“No; he was lavishing himself on a 
watch for the foreman of his ranch in 
Montana.” , 

“Humph! you’re chaffing.” 

“Not in the least. He paid—I couldn’t 
help being a witness to the transaction— 
he actually paid five hundred francs for a 
watch to give to the foreman of his ranch 
—his ranch, mind you, in Montana, U. S. 
A. He spoke of it incidentally as though 
he were always buying watches for cow- 
boys. Now where does that leave us?” 

“I’m afraid it rather does for my the- 
ory. Ill look him up when I get home. 
Montana isn’t a good hiding place any 
more. But it was odd the way he acted 
about old Stroebel’s death. You don’t 
suppose he knew him, do you?” 

“It’s possible. Poor Count von Stroe- 
bel! Many hearts are lighter now that 
he’s done for.” 

“Yes; and there will be something do- 
ing in Austria, now that he’s out of the way.” 

Four days passed in which they devoted 
themselves to their young brother. The 
papers were filled with accounts of Count 
von Stroebel’s death and speculations as 
to its effect on the future of Austria and 
the peace of Europe. The Claibornes saw 
nothing of Armitage. Dick asked for him 
in the hotel, and found that he had gone, 
but would return in a few days. 

It was on the morning of the fourth day 
that Armitage appeared suddenly at the 
hotel as Dick and his sister waited for a 
carriage to carry them to their train. He 
had just returned, and they met by the 
narrowest margin. He walked with them 
to the door of the Monte Rosa. 
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“We are running for the King Edward, 
and hope for a day in London before we 
sail. Perhaps we shall see you one of 
these days in America,” said Claiborne, 
with some malice, it must be confessed, for 
his sister’s benefit. 

“That is possible; I am very fond of 
Washington,” responded Armitage, care- 
lessly. 

“Of course you will look us up,” per- 
sisted Dick. “I shall be at Fort Myer for 
a while—and it will always be a pleas- 
ure—” 

Claiborne turned for a last word with 
the porter about their baggage, and Ar- 
mitage stood talking to Shirley, who had 
already entered the carriage. 

“Oh, is there any news of Count von 
Stroebel’s assassin?” she asked, noting the 
newspaper that Armitage held in his 
hand. 

“Nothing. It’s a very mysterious and 
puzzling affair.” 

“Tt’s horrible to think such a thing pos- 
sible—he was a wonderful old man. But 
undoubtedly they will find the murderer.” 

“Yes; undoubtedly.” 

Then, seeing her brother beating his 
hands together impatiently behind Armi- 
tage’s back—a back whose ample shoul- 
ders were splendidly silhouetted in the 
carriage door—Shirley smiled in her joy 
of the situation, and would have prolonged 
it for her brother’s benefit even to the 
point of missing the train, if the matter 
had been left wholly in her hands. It 
amused her to keep the conversation 
pitched in the most impersonal key. 

“They will undoubtedly scour Europe 
in pursuit of the assassin,” she observed. 

“Yes,” replied Armitage, gravely. 

He thought her brown traveling gown, 
with hat and gloves to match, exceedingly 
becoming, and he liked the full, deep tones 
of her voice, and the changing light of 
her eyes; and a certain dimple in her left 
cheek—he had assured himself that it had 
no counterpart on the right—made the 
fate of principalities and powers seem, at 
the moment, an idle thing. 
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“The truth will be known before we sail, 
no doubt,” said Shirley. “The assassin 
may even be in Geneva by this time.” 

“That is quite likely,” said John Ar- 
mitage, with unbroken gravity. “In fact, 
I rather expect him here, or I should be 
leaving to-day myself.” 

He bowed and made way for the vexed 
and chafing Claiborne, who gave his hand 
to Armitage hastily and jumped into the 
carriage. 

“Your imitation cut-glass drummer has 
nearly caused us to miss our train. Thank 
the Lord, we’ve seen the last of that fel- 
low.” 

Shirley said nothing, but gazed out of 
the window with a wondering look in her 
eyes. And on the way to Liverpool she 
thought often of those last words of Ar- 
mitage’s. “I rather expect him here, or I 
should be leaving to-day myself,” he had 
said. 

She was not sure whether, if it had not 
been for those words, she should have 
thought of him again at all. She remem- 
bered him as he stood framed in the car- 
riage door—his gravity, his fine ease, the 
impression he gave of great physical 
strength, and of resources of character 
and courage. 

And so Shirley Claiborne left Geneva, 
not knowing the curious web that fate had 
woven for her, nor how those last words 
spoken by Armitage at the carriage door 
were to link her to strange adventures at 
the very threshold of her American home. 


CHAPTER IV 


JOHN ARMITAGE A PRISONER 


That blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Ts lightened. —WorbDswortTu. 


The man whom John Armitage expect- 
ed arrived at the Hotel Monte Rosa a few 
hours after the Claibornes’ departure. 

While he waited, Mr. Armitage em- 
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ployed his time to advantage. He care- 
fully scrutinized his wardrobe, and after 
a process of elimination and substitution 
he packed his raiment in two trunks and 
was ready to leave the inn at ten minutes’ 
notice. Between trains, when not engaged 
in watching the incoming travelers, he 
smoked a pipe over various packets of pa- 
pers and letters, and these he burned with 
considerable care. All the French and 
German newspaper accounts of the mur- 
der of Count von Stroebel he read care- 
fully; and even more particularly he 
studied the condition of affairs in Vienna 
consequent upon the great: statesman’s 
death. Secret agents from Vienna and-de- 
tectives from Paris had visited Geneva in 
their study of this astounding crime, and 
had made much fuss and asked many 
questions; but Mr. John Armitage paid 
no heed to them. He had held the last con- 
versation of length that any one had en- 
joyed with Count Ferdinand von Stroebel, 
but the fact of this interview was known 
to no one, unless to one or two hotel serv- 
ants, and these held a very high opinion of 
Mr. Armitage’s character, based on his 
generosity in the matter of gold coin; 
and there could, of course, be no possible 
relationship between so shocking a trag- 
edy and a chance acquaintance between 
two travelers. Mr. Armitage knew noth- 
ing that he cared to impart to detectives, 
and a great deal that he had no intention 
of imparting to any one. He accumu- 
lated a remarkable assortment of time- 
tables and advertisements of trans-atlantic 
sailings against sudden need, and even en- 
gaged passage on three steamers sailing 
from English and French ports within 
the week. 

He expected that the person for whom 
he waited would go direct to the Hotel 
Monte Rosa for the reason that Shirley 
Claiborne had been there; and Armitage 
was not mistaken. When this person 
learned that the Claibornes had left, he 
would doubtless hurry after them. This 
is the conclusion that was reached by Mr. 
Armitage, who, at times, was singularly 
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happy in his speculations as to the mental 
processes of other people. Sometimes, 
however, he made mistakes, as will appear. 

The gentleman for whom John Armi- 
tage had been waiting arrived alone, and 
was received as a distinguished guest by 
the landlord. 

Monsieur Chauvenet inquired for his’ 
friends the Claibornes, and was clearly an- 
noyed to find that they had gone; and no 
sooner had this intelligence been conveyed 
to him than he, too, studied. time-tables 
and consulted steamer advertisements. 
Mr. John Armitage in various discreet 
ways was observant of Monsieur Chauve- 
net’s activities, and bookings at steamship 
offices interested him so greatly that he re- 
served passage on two additional steamers 
and ordered the straps buckled about his 
trunks, for it had occurred to him that he 
might find it necessary to leave Geneva in 
a hurry. 

It was not likely that Monsieur Chauve- 
net, being now under his eyes, would es- 
cape him; and John Armitage, making a 
leisurely dinner, learned from his waiter 
that Monsieur Chauvenet, being worn 
from his travels, was dining alone in his 
rooms. 

At about eight o’clock, as Armitage 
turned the pages of Figaro in the smok- 
ing-room, Chauvenet appeared at the 
door, scrutinized the group within, and 
passed on. Armitage had carried his coat, 
hat and stick into the smoking-room, to be 
ready for possible emergencies ; and when 
Chauvenet stepped out into the street he 
followed. 

It was unusually cold for the season, 
and a fine drizzle filled the air. Chauvenet 
struck off at once away from the lake, 
turned into the Boulevard Helvétique, 
thence into the Boulevard Froissart with 
its colony of pensions. He walked rap- 
idly until he reached a house that was 
distinguished from its immediate neigh- 
bors only by its unlighted upper windows. 
He pulled the bell in the wall, and the 
door was at once opened and instantly 
closed. 
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Armitage, following at twenty yards on 
the opposite side of the street, paused 
abruptly at the sudden ending of his 
chase. It was not an hour for loitering, 
for the Genevan gendarmerie have rather 
good eyes, but Armitage had by no means 
satisfied his curiosity as to the nature of 
Chauvenet’s errand. He walked on to 
make sure he was unobserved, crossed the 
street, and again passed the dark, silent 
house which Chauvenet had entered. He 
noted the place carefully ; it gave no out- 
ward appearance of being occupied. He 
assumed, from the general plan of the 
neighboring buildings, that there was a 
courtyard at the rear of the darkened 
house, accessible through a narrow pas- 
sageway at the side. As he studied the 
situation he kept moving to avoid observa- 
tion, and presently, at a moment when he 
was quite alone in the street, walked rap- 
idly to the house Chauvenet had entered. 
Gentlemen in search of adventures do 
well to avoid the Continental wall. Mr. 
Armitage brushed the glass from the top 
with his hat. It jingled softly within, 
under cover of the rain-drip. The plaster 
had crumbled from the bricks in spots, 
giving a foot its opportunity. Mr. Ar- 
mitage drew himself to the top and 
dropped within. The front door and win- 
dows stared at him blankly, and he com- 
mitted his fortunes to the bricked passage- 
way. The rain was now coming down in 
earnest, and at the rear of the house water 
had begun to drip noisily into an iron 
spout. The electric lights from neighbor- 
ing streets made a kind of twilight even in 
the darkened court, and Armitage thread- 
ed his way among a network of clothes- 
lines to the rear wall and viewed the 
premises. He knew his Geneva from 


many previous visits ; the quarter was un- 
deniably respectable; and there is, to be 
sure, no reason why the blinds of a house 
should not be carefully drawn at night- 
fall at the pleasure of the occupants. The 
whole lower floor seemed utterly deserted ; 
only at one point on the third floor was 
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there any sign of light, and this the 
merest hint. 

The increasing fall of rain did not en- 
courage loitering in the wet courtyard, 
where the downspout now rattled dolorous- 
ly, and Armitage crossed the court and 
further assured himself that the lower 
floor was dark and silent. Balconies were 
bracketed against the wall at the second 
and third stories, and the slight iron lad- 
der leading thither terminated a foot 
above his head. John Armitage was fully 
aware that his position, if discovered, was, 
to say the least, untenable; but he was 
secure from observation by police, and he 
assumed that the occupants of the house 
were probably too deeply engrossed with 
their affairs to waste much time on what 
might happen without. Armitage sprang 
up and caught the lowest round of the 
ladder and in a moment his tall figure was 
a dark blur against the wall as he crept 
warily upward. The rear rooms of the 
second story were as dark and quiet as 
those below. Armitage continued on to 
the third story, where a door, as well as 
several windows, gave upon the balcony; 
and he found that it was from a broken 
corner of the door shade that a sharp 
blade of light cut the dark. All continued 
quiet below; he heard the traffic of the 
neighboring thoroughfares quite distinct- 
ly ; and in a kitchen near by he heard the 
clatter of dishwashing to the accompani- 
ment of a quarrel in German between the 
maids. He bent down close to the door and 
listened. 

Two men were talking, and evidently 
the matter under discussion was of im- 
portance, for they spoke with a kind of 
dogged deliberation, and the long pauses 
in the dialogue lent color to the belief that 
some weighty matter was in debate. The 
beat of the rain on the balcony and its 
steady rattle in the spout intervened to 
dull the sound of voices, but presently one 
of the speakers, with an impatient ex- 
clamation, rose, opened the small glass- 
paned door a few inches, peered out, and 
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returned to his seat with an exclamation 
of relief. Armitage had dropped down 
the ladder half a dozen rounds as he heard 
the latch snap in the door. He waited an 
instant to make sure he had not been seen, 
then crept back to the balcony and found 
that the slight opening in the door made 
it possible for him to see as well as hear. 

“Tt’s stifling in this hole,” said Chauve- 
net, drawing deeply upon his cigarette 
and blowing a cloud of smoke. “If you 
will pardon the informality, I will lay 
aside my coat.” 

He carefully hung the garment upon 
the back of his chair to hold its shape, 
then resumed his seat. His companion 
watched him meanwhile with a certain in- 
tentness. 

“You take excellent care of your 
clothes, my dear Jules. I never have 
been able to fold a coat without ruin- 
ing it.” 

The rain was soaking Armitage thor- 
oughly, but its persistent beat covered 
any slight noises made by his own move- 
ments, and he was now intent upon the 
little room and its occupants. He ob- 
served the care with which the man kept 
close to his coat, and he pondered the mat- 
ter as he hung upon the balcony. If 
Chauvenet was on his way to America it 
was possible that he would carry with him 
the important paper whose loss had caused 
so much anxiety to the Austrian minister ; 
if so, where was it during his stay in 
Geneva? 

“The old man’s death is only the first 
step. We require a succession of deaths.” 

“We require three, to be explicit, not 
more or less. We should be fortunate if 
the remaining two could be accomplished 
as easily as Stroebel’s.” 

“He was a beast. He is well dead.” 

“That depends on the way you look 
at it. They seem really to be mourning 
the old beggar at Vienna. It is the way 
‘of a people. They like to be ruled by a 
savage hand. The people, as you have 
heard me say before, are fools.” 

The last speaker was a young man 
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whom Armitage had never seen before; 
he was a decided blond, with close- 
trimmed straw-colored beard and slightly- 
curling hair. Opposite him, and facing 
the door, sat Chauvenet. On the table 
between them were decanters and liqueur 
glasses. 

“IT am going to America at once,” said - 
Chauvenet, holding his filled glass toward 
a brass lamp of an old type that hung 
from the ceiling. 

“It is probably just as well,” said the 
other. “There’s work to do there. We 
must not forget our more legitimate busi- 
ness in the midst of these pleasant side 
issues.” 

“The field is easy. After our delight- 
ful continental capitals, where, as you 
know, one is never quite sure of one’s 
self, it is pleasant to breathe the demo- 
cratic airs of Washington,” remarked 
Chauvenet. 

“Particularly so, my dear friend, when 
one is blessed with your delightful social 
gifts. I envy you your capacity for mak- 
ing others happy.” 

There was a keen irony in the fellow’s 
tongue and the edge of it evidently 
touched Chauvenet, who scowled and bent 
forward with his fingers on the table. 

“Enough of that, if you please.” 

“As you will, carino; but you will par- 
don me for offering my condolences on 
the regrettable departure of la belle 
Americaine. If you had not been so in- 
tent on matters of state you would un- 
doubtedly have found her here. As it is, 
you are now obliged to see her on her na- 
tive soil. A month in Washington may 
do much for you. She is beautiful and 
reasonably rich. Her brother, the tall 
captain, is said to be the best horseman 
in the American army.” 

“Humph! He is an ass,” ejaculated 
Chauvenet. 

A servant now appeared bearing a 
fresh bottle of cordial. He was distin- 
guished by a small head upon a tall and 
powerful body, and bore little resemblance 
to a house servant. While he brushed the 
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cigar ashes from the table the men con- 
tinued their talk without heeding him. 

Chauvenet and his friend had spoken 
from the first in French, but in address- 
ing some directions to the servant, the 
blond man, who assumed the réle of host, 
employed a Servian dialect. 

“T think we were saying that the mor- 
tality list in certain directions will have 
to be stimulated a trifle before we can do 
our young friend Francis any good. 
You have business in America, carino. 
That paper we filched from old Stroebel 
strengthens our hold on Francis; but 
there is still that question as to Karl and 
Frederick Augustus. Our dear Francis 
is not satisfied. He wishes to be quite 
sure that his dear father and brother are 
dead. We must reassure him, dearest J ules.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Durand. You never 
seem to understand that the United States 
of America is a trifle larger than a barn- 
yard. And I don’t believe those fellows 
are over there. They’re probably lying 
in wait here somewhere, ready to take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity,—that is, if 
they are alive. A man can hardly fail to 
be impressed with the fact that so few 
lives stand between him and—” 

“The heights—the heights!” And the 
young man whom Chauvenet called Du- 
rand, lifted his tiny glass airily. 

“Yes; the heights,” repeated Chauve- 
net a little dreamily. 

“But that declaration—that document! 
You have never honored me with a 
glimpse ; but you have it put safely away, 
I dare say.” 

“There is no place—but one!—that I 
dare risk. It is always within easy 
reach, my dear friend.” 

“You will do well to destroy that docu- 
ment. It is better out of the way.” 

“Your deficiencies in the matter of wis- 
dom are unfortunate. That paper consti- 
tutes our chief asset, my dear associate. 
So long as we have it we are able to keep 
dear Francis in order. Therefore we shall 
hold fast to it, remembering that we 
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risked much in removing it from the la- 
mented Stroebel’s archives.” 

“Do you say ‘risked much’? My val- 
ued neck, that is all,” said the other. 
“You and Winkelried are without grati- 
tude.” 

“You will do well,” said Chauvenet, “to 
keep an eye open in Vienna for the un- 
known. If you hear murmurs in Hun- 
gary one of these fine days—! Nothing 
has happened for some time; therefore 
much may happen.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“JT have work in Paris before sailing 
for New York. Shall we discuss the mat- 
ter of those Peruvian claims? That is 
business. These other affairs are more 
in the nature of delightful diversions, my 
dear comrade.” 

They drew nearer the table and Du- 
rand produced a box of papers over 
which he bent with serious attention. 
Armitage had heard practically all of 
their dialogue, and, what was of equal in- 
terest, had been able to study the faces 
and learn the tones of voice of the two 
conspirators. He was cramped from his 
position on the narrow balcony and wet 
and chilled by the rain, which was now 
slowly abating. He had learned much that 
he wished to know, and with an ease that 
astonished him; and he was content to 
withdraw, well pleased with his good luck. 

His legs were numb and he clung close 
to the railing of the little ladder for sup- 
port as he crept toward the area. At the 
second story his foot slipped on the wet 
iron, smooth from long use, and he stum- 
bled down several steps before he recov- 
ered himself. He listened a moment, 
heard nothing but the tinkle of the rain 
in the spout, then continued his retreat. 

As he stepped out upon the brick 
courtyard he was seized from behind by 
a pair of strong arms that clasped him 
tightly. In a moment he was thrown across 
the threshold of a door into an unlighted 
room, where his captor promptly sat upon 
him and proceeded to strike a light. 
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WHY OUR LIVES ARE GROWING SHORTER 


By Dr. John V. Shoemaker 


PRESIDENT OF THE FACULTY OF THE MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA 


the fall in the death rate, it seems 

strange to realize that we are not liv- 
ing so long as our grandfathers and 
grandmothers did. More babies live to 
grow up nowadays than formerly, but 
people in later life die faster than they 
used. Once arrived at adult age, the av- 
erage man or woman has fewer years of 
survival to expect, since their physical 
vigor and vitality are less able to throw 
| off disease than would have been the case 
\ half a century ago. 

This seems, on the face of it, so sur- 
prising a statement that, in order to be ac- 
cepted, it should be backed up by data 
authentic and indisputable. Such data 
are furnished by the figures of the insur- 
ance companies (which all agree on the 
point), but it is easier to refer to the gov- 
ernment census reports, which tell the tale 
in simple and convincing fashion. Not 
only are people living less long than they 
did half a century ago, but the decrease 
in longevity is progressive. Even during 
the last fifteen years the death rate among 
all persons over fifty-five years of age, of 
both sexes, has risen very considerably. 

In Part I of the third volume of the 
United States Census for 1900 will be 
found a tabulated statement which shows 
in a very striking way the rise in the 
death rate during the decade from 1890 
to 1900 for all ages from sixty up. The 
figures given are now six years old, and 
so I have brought them up to date, with 
the help of fresh information from Wash- 
ington—a matter of no little importance, 
inasmuch as the increase has been marked 
ever since 1900. Thus corrected for ac- 
curacy, the reckoning shows that since 
1890 there has been this increase in the 
death rate for the entire United States: 


I: view of all that has been said about 


For people of ages from sixty to sixty- 
four, seven per cent. 

For people of ages from sixty-five to 
sixty-nine, six and one-half per cent. 

For people of ages from seventy to 
seventy-four, sixteen and one-half per 
cent. 

For people of ages from seventy-five 
to seventy-nine, seven per cent. 

For people of ages from eighty to 
eighty-four, fifteen per cent. 

For people of ages from eighty-five to 
eighty-nine, twelve per cent. 

For people of ages from ninety to nine- 
ty-four, thirty and one-half per cent. 

For people of ages from ninety-five and 
up, twenty and one-half per cent. 

These figures tell the story more clearly 
than the most eloquent discourse on the 
subject. They show that, notwithstand- 
ing improved medical knowledge and the 
benefits of modern sanitation, we are dy- 
ing earlier than our grandparents did. 
The reason why offers a topic for a con- 
siderable discussion, and is not to be 
summed up in a word, but one may dis- 
cover it without much difficulty in the 
more complex and luxurious life that we 
lead. The lives of our forebears were 
comparatively simple, and their constitu- 
tions, unweakened by the luxury and in- 
tense nervous strain of an existence like 
that of to-day, were stronger than ours 
and better able to withstand the approach- 
es of disease. 

Plenty of proof of this fact may be 
found in the vital statistics of our popu- 
lation, especially in the cities, the figures 
showing that, while the death rate from 
diseases common to children has enor- 
mously diminished within the last few 
years, the mortality from maladies more 
properly belonging to later life, such as 
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heart disease, apoplexy, cancer, and ail- 
ments of the liver and kidneys, has risen 
to an alarming extent. Nay, more, it is 
still going up, and seems likely to continue 
to increase. 

The average baby born to-day has a 
chance of reaching five years of age bet- 
ter by fifty per cent. than would have been 
the case half a century ago. Its prospect 
of escaping the diseases of childhood and 
growing up is vastly improved, as com- 
pared with earlier days. 

Now, it is very desirable to save the ba- 
bies, and one of the greatest triumphs of 
our newer civilization is the successful 
rearing of three human infants for every 
two that survived half a century ago. 
But is is undeniable that the race as a 
whole suffers by the change, inasmuch as 
the weaklings, instead. of being weeded 
out, are thus enabled to grow up. These 
weaklings not only propagate other weak- 
lings, but, by reason of their inferior vig- 
or of constitution, commonly fail to reach 
old age. In this fact, doubtless, is found 
one cause of the rise in the death rate in 
later life. 

Nothing surely could well be more 
strange than the spectacle presented to 
our view, of a great and increasing accel- 
eration of the sweep of the dread scythe 
among people beyond middle age, while 
multitudes of children are constantly es- 
caping who must formerly have suc- 
cumbed. In both cases, too, it is our ad- 
vanced and perfected civilization that fur- 
nishes the cause, rescuing the young but 
mowing down the old. So far, indeed, 
does the harm neutralize the good that, 
notwithstanding all the achievements of 
modern hygiene and medical discovery, it 
is doubtful whether the average prospec- 
tive lifetime of all is much greater than 
was the case for those living fifty years 
ago. 

Most of us do not realize, perhaps, how 
much more complicated life is than it used 
to be. The typical successful business 
man of to-day crowds the work of twenty 
hours into ten hours, and only leaves his 


office to plunge into social dissipation of 
one kind or another, eating too much, 
drinking too much, smoking too much, go- 
ing to bed too late, and keeping his nerv- 
ous system continually on the rack until, 
all at once, it breaks down. Incidentally, 
his digestion becomes impaired, his vital 
organs suffer irritation, which is often the 
beginning of disease, and his circulation 
is clogged, threatening apoplexy. No 
wonder, then, that in many an instance he 
dies suddenly, while yet in the prime of 
life. 

Sudden deaths are much more common 
than they used to be. The high pressure 
of modern life, with its keen competition 
and intense strain, is the chief cause. The 
busy merchant drives his body machine be- 
yond its capacity, and suddenly it col- 
lapses. Heart disease or apoplexy the at- 
tack may be, according to the physician’s 
diagnosis, but it is really over-driving 
that is accountable for the mischief. The 
strenuous life is all very well, but it is 
liable in these days to be carried too far. 
I have known several tragic incidents of 
the kind within the last few years—one 
of them the case of a gentleman whom I 
had earnestly advised to lead a more sim- 
ple life. “Nature,” I said to him, “did 
not provide you with a machine capable 
of enduring such use. You have so many 
hours for sleep, so many for work, and so 
many for recreation; you must arrange 
them accordingly.” But he kept on at 
the same gait, and, not long ago, while 
speaking at a dinner on board a steam- 
ship that was entering the harbor of New 
York, he dropped dead. A _ blood-vessel 
had given way. 

When the body machine is weakened by 
over-driving, it is rendered more liable to 
disease. It can not withstand the hostile 
germ life which it is obliged to encounter. 
In other words, its power of resistance is 
diminished. And, when the hours that 
should be devoted to healthful recreation 
are given up to the enervating dissipa- 
tions of club and social life, there is a 
double drain upon the vitality. Many 
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business men nowadays are kept under 
such continual nervous strain that they 
resort to stimulants in working hours, and 
it is this sort of abuse, combined with con- 
stant and racking excitement, that has 
earned for paresis recognition as a brain 
disease to which stockholders are peculiar- 
ly liable—so much so, indeed, that it 
might be called brokers’ insanity. 

The conditions of luxury under which 
most of us live—for these are days when 
even the poor man enjoys comforts such as 
were unobtainable by the rich half a cen- 
tury ago—have a tendency to weaken our 
constitutions and impair our vitality. Our 
houses are overheated, and even the vehi- 
cles in which we ride are often warmed al- 
most to suffocation. Thus we have be- 
come like hothouse plants, and, if by 
chance exposed to a current of cool air, 
we catch cold, or perhaps contract bron- 
chitis or pneumonia, a trifling change of 
temperature cutting our lives short in a 
twinkling. Or, again, it may be that a 
like cause will bring congestion of the kid- 
neys, leading to disease of those organs 
proving eventually fatal. 

Not long ago, while traveling, I 
chanced to stop at a village on the river 
Rhine, where I found an astonishing num- 
ber of old people. There were a dozen 
over one hundred years of age, and many 
from eighty years old up to the century 
mark; yet straight and vigorous. One 
woman nearly a hundred years old was 
earning her living by picking hops; her 
grandchildren were middle-aged. It was 
quite wonderful. But there was no mys- 
tery about it; it was merely the effect of 
a simple life spent largely in the fields, 
with plain diet, consisting of a few veg- 
etables and fruits, little meat, and native 
beer and wine for beverages. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that 
the very complexity of our modern civ- 
ilization is shortening our lives. But of 
all the evils that afflict us the worst and 
most destructive are hurry and worry. 
Hurry drives the body machine beyond its 


capacity, while worry racks it inwardly. 
Of the two worry is probably the worse. 
This might, indeed, be called the age of 
worry. Because of the intense nervous 
strain to which we are subjected, we do 
vastly more worrying than did our fore- 
bears. The average man of to-day is con- 
tinually surrounded and pursued by phan- - 
tom troubles, which, though few of them 
ever materialize into realities, haunt him 
continually, ruining his peace of mind and 
injuring his health. 

Worry is not only distressing, but pos- 
itively dangerous. It is the fruitful cause 
of many brain diseases, and is often the 
beginning of disorders of the nervous sys- 
tem. Men worry about money matters, 
about business, and about family affairs. 
It becomes a habit, growing by what it 
feeds on, so that the victim, with nothing 
on earth that ought to bother him per- 
haps, looks around to discover something 
to worry about. If there is nothing else 
to be found, he will worry about his own 
health, or about his salvation in the next 
world. Worry is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the development of kidney 
troubles. Worry fills the asylums. 

It may be said in conclusion that the 
fact, shown by the census figures of 1900, 
that people in rural districts live longer 
than residents of the cities affords rather 
a striking illustration of the influence of 
the complex existence upon longevity. If 
we are “dying at the top,” as seems to be 
the case, the misfortune is unquestionably 
attributable to inherent defects in the civ- 
ilization of which we are so proud. We 
have more amusements, travel faster, are 
more daintily fed, wear finer clothes, and 
are surrounded by more comfort and lux- 
ury than any generation that has pre- 
ceded us; but we pay for all these things 
literally with our lives, which, as if by the 
working out of some inexorable law of 
compensation, have been considerably 
shortened already, and seemingly show a 
tendency to become progressively shorter 
and shorter still. 





KING ARTHUR IN MICHIGAN 


By Thomas Wood Stevens 


N his letters to me, 
Braidlock had never 
quarreled with work. 
I suppose that he asked 
of the gods no higher 
thing than they grant- 
ed—the chance to cut 
the copper heart from 
under one huge knurl- 
ed shoulder of the 
Porcupine Range. 
There was. little ro- 
mance about Braid- 
lock; his dreams were 
plain dreams. But a 
Mine Superintendent 
in the Northern Pen- 
insula, when you sit 
smoking in his office with him, is one 
thing; and the same Superintendent, viewed 
in the abstract from New York, is quite 
another thing. 

“It’s not the work,” he said quietly. 
“It’s the men. Our Company, in its in- 
finite wisdom, observes that unions and 
strikes delay the workings. True for the 
Company. But the American will strike 
and the Irishman will organize to the 
world’s end. What to do?” 

“You may either concede, and be sub- 
ject—or fight and grind,” I suggested. 

“We do neither,” said Braidlock. “We 
import. We fill the mines with mole- 
footed Welsh and Cornishmen, that are 
only at home with half a mountain over 
them. Then if they organize, they do it 
in a wholly unspeakable tongue, and no- 
body cares. I sent my best friends to 
bring you up from the portage. They’re 
good boys—speak English, and all that. 
{ don’t mind the young ones so much. A 
man can understand them—most of the 
time.” Braidlock paused, and I noticed 
that the ash of his cigar had flickered 
down the front of his vest; his thumb- 





nail was cutting the stump in two. I be- 
gan to see why he had welcomed me so 
heartily. He went on as if confessing 
something. 

“It’s the old ones that are the hardest. 
They have a trick of forgetting their 
English when they’re ruffled; and a way 
of looking at you—whoof! There’s a 
devilment in it—makes you feel so young 
and simple.” He looked about the room. 
It was the sort of private office a benefi- 
cent company provides for a Superintend- 
ent—a room full of very useful things: 
a small laboratory, surveying instru- 
ments, a drafting table, and a desk show- 
ing its intermittent use—still littered with 
the dusty notes for last month’s report ; 
these, and some little civilized garnish- 
ments of the Superintendent’s own. 

“No,” he continued. “They don’t or- 
ganize, and they don’t strike. But they’re 
an uncanny lot. Old gnomes! They all 
come from the same place or belong to the 
same clan. They disappear and come back 
when they please; now and then a new 
one turns up—nobody knows how—and 
they welcome him as a brother. Always 
secret about it. No matter how fool- 
ish and quiet they seem—I can’t under- 
stand ’em. Work? Yes, they work all 
right. But Id like a little dickering now 
and then—locals and committees, and that 
sort of thing. This gets on my nerves. 
Sometimes—sometimes I wish to God 
they'd strike.” 

He smoked furiously for a moment. 
There was a knock on the outer door, and 
we heard young Dorney, who served as 
general factotum at the office, roll off his 
cot to answer it. Braidlock reached for 
his jacket; the clock had struck twelve 
and the night was forbiddingly wet, but 
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floodings and cave-ins do not wait for sun- ~ 


shine. 
Dorney’s sleepy young face thrust it- 
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self, shock-wise, through the door. “It’s 
old Maister Maerle,” he said drowsily ; 
“will ye tek him now, sir?” 

“Bring him in.” 

Braidlock drew a short breath, not all 
of relief. The boy nodded and disap- 
peared. A moment later the door swung 
slowly open, precisely as if stirred by the 
wind. On the threshold stood a lean old 
man, not above five feet tall. His clothes 
were dull brown, dripping wet, and from 
his long over-jacket the water trickled in 
slow, oozing streams. His face was mar- 
velously wrinkled, even the shiny forehead 
being woven of a network of fine creases ; 
he was pale, but seemed to gather a pink- 
and-gray color from the spendthrift 
whiteness of his beard. When he spoke, 
his voice was clear and smooth, yet cu- 
riously old—almost as though his words 
came from beyond the gates of life. Yet 
his manner had no weakness in it, but 
rather the resourceful stillness of age. 

“Braidlock,” he began, omitting all 
form of service, and not removing his tur- 
ban-like cloth cap, “I’ve come to tell ye 
something ye’d be well to know. And ye 
mought go tell the Federated Company. 
If they still want a man o’ theirs here, let 
’em send another.” 

“What does this mean, Maerle?” asked 
the Superintendent, in the conciliatory 
tone that is universal among men who deal 
with labor. “You have no grievance 
against me, have you? Or the Company ?” 

“Tt’s no grievance, Braidlock. I’m only 
tellin’ ye to save trouble. But I’m feared 
ye wudn’t onderstand.” 

Braidlock shifted in his chair ; the same 
fear was evidently his. 

“Times are changing,” continued the 
old man. “Not changing by wont, to-day 
to to-morrow, but backwards again to 
days older than I be. I counsel ye, Braid- 
lock—begone! There be uncommon things 
here in these hills. Times go back to their 
beginnings—I’ve watched it working out. 
I know the old time, and it is come again. 
Arthur ‘is free from the island Avalon, 
born again of one fit to bear him, in 
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strange wedlock, her man not three hours 
dead. The boy has come to growth. I 
brought him up—I, Maerle. The time is 
ripe—and I named him Arthur, knowing 
the truth. Ye’d better begone, I tell ’ee. 
I come to cast off service for aye. Arthur 
wi’ all his people will do the same.” His 
words thrilled me beyond any telling; 
they took my soul by the hand, and led it 
back across the centuries as if they had 
been stepping-stones. Not so Braidlock. 

“Mr. Maerle,” he said cautiously, “I 
don’t just understand. You mean that 
you want to quit the mine—” 

The old man flared into sudden wrath ; 
his skinny, ore-stained fingers menaced 
Braidlock; his voice went up in a thin 
shriek. 

“Ye don’t onderstand—that’s beknown 
to me. But I warn ye—I warn ye. Times 
are changed back. Arthur is come again. 
Begone!” 

As if blown in the storm of his own 
rage, he swung out of the room. Passing 
the window on his way back toward the 
settlement, I saw him throw up his hand 
in the same menacing gesture; out there 
in the lashing rain it had the look of a 
summons, as one who calls forth spirits 
from the night. 

Braidlock threw the stump of his cigar 
on the floor. “That’s the sort of thing I 
have here,” he said sharply. “What’s a 
man to make of that?” 

I turned away from the window and 
asked, “What happened to King Arthur, 
of Britain, after the three mourning 
queens took him aboard their black barge 
and set sail for the isle of Avalon?” 

“What’s that to do with it?” 

“T don’t know—yet.” 

The next day twenty-four young men 
left the mine. They were not malcon- 
tents, but quit simply because their term 
of service, like Maerle’s, was past. So far 
as we could discover, they spent their time 
in hunting, and at certain solemn meet- 
ings for wrestling and games. Target- 
shooting and dog-training seemed to ab- 
sorb them. 
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Old Maerle worried Braidlock not a lit- 
tle by speech-making, and as the time for 


the report drew nigh the Superintendent - 


grew more and more anxious. The report 
was serious business to him, for he had a 
professional conscience. He was not the 
man to stifle the news that organization— 
in one form or another—was abroad in 
his district. Hoping to meet some of the 
younger men in the woods, where they 
might be moved to explain, I went hunt- 
ing. In this I was unsuccessful. 

It was Braidlock’s nervousness that 
brought the first information. Outside the 
house he was as cool as ever. But inside, 
when there was nobody about, he mumbled 
a bit, cursed a bit, and wrote furious mem- 
oranda at intervals. One morning, when 
he was away at the portage, the boy Dor- 
ney broke in upon my solitude in the 
private office. He stammered a moment, 
and then rushed out a throbbing whirl- 
wind of troubles. ; 

“What mought it be with Maister 
Braidlock, sir, that he worrits and worrits 
the way he do. And he don’t tek his grob, 
sir, not like he’d ought, he don’t. Maister 
Braidlock he’s worritted about the damn 
re-port; he has, afore, but never so bad, 
not never. Is it”—he leaned over eagerly 
—‘is it ’cause Maister Braidlock he’s got 
to put ’bout the King in the re-port—and 
*bout old Maerle wi’ his devilment?””? The 
lad’s voice sunk and he looked about 
stealthily. “Is it ’cause Maister Braid- 
lock he don’t onderstand *bout old Maerle 
and the King and the pick in the lode? 
Is the Company goin’ to break Maister 
*cause he don’t onderstand?” 

I shook my head doubtfully. 

“Sit down, Dorney, and talk this over 
like a man.” He looked at the latch of 
the door, found it closed, and leaned gin- 
gerly against the drawing table. “Now 
tell me all about. it,” I invited. ‘“What’s 
going on among the men?” 

“This day, you mean? This day the 
men they be trying at the pick again. 
This mought be the last day. If none of 
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’em can’t stir the pick out’n the lode to- 
day, then Maerle he knows, and they all 
knows, as Arthur he be king over all we.” 

I put on my hat and coat, opened the 
door, and said, “Come along, Dorney; I 
must see this game.” 

“Lar, Maister, you moughtn’t go. You 
hain’t one of our people.” 

“Who'll stop me? the Company’s 
men ?” 

“Maerle, he’ll make ’em stop ye.” 

“You go ahead, Dorney. If Maerle 
asks about me, tell him I’m a stranger in 
Caerleon, come from Bretagne. Tell him 
that‘in Welsh. He’ll know.” 

The boy was afraid ; but he was devoted 
to Braidlock, and Braidlock had taught 
him to obey. Besides, he had an inkling 
that what I did might be for the good of 
the Superintendent. We went out across 
the shaven crest of the hill, where it over- 
looked the stretch of bare slopes whose 
timber had gone into the mine. At the 
second shaft we entered, lit our lamps, 
took a car and went down. At the third 
level we got out and followed the lead to 
the place they called the chamber. As we 
came near we heard the sound of many 
voices, and just where the passage 
widened were three lamps, and three men 
stood across our path. 

“T must speak to Maerle,” said Dorney, 
bravely. After a moment’s consultation 
in Welsh they let him pass, but their man- 
ner bade me wait where I was. 

Inside the silence was oppressive when 
the boy entered; then I heard Maerle’s 
thin, even voice, speaking alone in Welsh. 
Then Dorney again, loudly repeating my 
message, and adding, with the assurance 
of a protected herald, “Ye mought better 
talk to him yourself, Maerle.” 

Another word from the old man, and 
the sentries opened before me; I found 
myself face to face with the wizard, and 
surrounded by a ring of lamps and smoky, 
curious faces. “What would ye?” asked 
Maerle, adding a few words of his own 
tongue to test my understanding. 
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“Have you forgotten so soon the out- 
land minstrel who kept your deeds in his 
written script,” I said, as quietly as I 
could. “You know the old time, for you 
remember; and he knows, and others 
among you doubtless. But in the old time 
there was an outlander who wrote it all, 
and his script was kept in Bretagne. 
Maerle, I was that outlander. I can not 
speak your tongue—you offer me poor 
hospitality to use it.” 

He merely repeated, “What would ye?” 

“T would do as I have done. I would 
come among you, that men may know at 
length how fared the soul of Arthur, son 
of Uther, Prince of Britain.” My bolt 
was shot; I could only wait. 

A whisper ran through the circle. 
Maerle bowed his head and muttered. A 
tall young man stepped out of the crowd, 
looked at me sharply, and said, “‘He is the 
man.” 

Another young man approached, and 
the others fell back before him. “I do not 
remember him,” he said doubtfully, “Be 
you sure, Lanchell ?” 

The other nodded. Maerle spoke again. 
“The man is right ; I, too, seem to remem- 
ber.” Thereat the circle closed again, with 
me inside, and all returned to the work of 
the hour. In closing, the ring shifted 
somewhat, and disclosed an object not vis- 
ible before, which they all kept at a little 
distance as if in some dread; a shining 
pick had been struck, as by some miracle, 
into an outcrop of the native lode. No 
arm could have driven it so deep into the 
tough-grained metal. No arm, it seemed, 
could ever stir it out. This was the sword 
that Arthur alone had drawn from the 
anvil, the magic steel that proved his 
kingship. 

One by one the men went up and tugged 
at the pick, some by the handle, some 
grasping the head as if they thought 
there might be a trick of balance in the 
withdrawal of it. For the most part they 
tried, not as if they expected to succeed, 
but merely to satisfy themselves that it 
could not be done. Lanchell came buoy- 


antly to the trial, as one who would re- 
joice in failure, and who trusted the sign 
enough to put forth all his strength. He 
bent the tough handle till it rustled, and 
a white line edged the outside of its curve ; 
he took hold of the head, braced his foot 
against the lode, and tugged. We could 
see the muscles stiffen and play along his 
back and shoulders; the shoe over the 
raised foot split with a tearing sound un- 
der the strain ; but the pick held fast, and 
he turned away with joy in his face. A 
black-browed man with heavy rounded 
shoulders and slit-like eyes came up. The 
murmur in the crowd told me that his 
name was Mortre; the name set forth his 
destiny. He paused long before trying, 
his mittened hand on the head of the pick, 
just where it cut into the lode. He raised 
his mitten, and a drop of moisture trickled 
from the tip of it. As he put back his 
hand, Lanchell struck it sharply, amd the 
mitten fell off. From it a lump of ice 
slipped out on the ground, and the man’s 
hand glittered with water in the light of 
the lamps. Maerle laughed an eerie laugh. 

“Ye mought not shrink it wi’ cold,” 
the old man crooned. “It takes the blood,” 
whereat there was a smothered laugh, and 
from the secretive cast of Mortre’s shoul- 
ders I guessed something about his birth. 

Then the solemn young man who had 
not remembered me came forward, as if 
weary of the waste of time, and grasped 
the helve of the pick lightly. For an in- 
stant he stood, gazing straight before 
him into the blackness of the shaft, like 
one in a trance. Then, without further 
exertion than the mere lifting of its 
weight would require, he raised it from its 
place. 

There had been a hush when he came 
forward. The raising of the pick brought 
forth from the circle a sound of quick 
gasps, repeated until the chamber seemed 
to breathe. A number of men fell on their 
knees. Maerle lifted his withered face, 
and two shining tears coursed down and 
sparkled in his beard. The sign had come. 
Arthur of Britain was re-born. 
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The crowd started down the lead, fol- 
lowing their king. Dorney and I were the 
last to leave. I examined the orifice from 
which the pick had been withdrawn. 
There was no sign of drilling; the edges 
of the metal showed the stringy, vertical 
grain, granular in places, that would have 
been produced by the in-driving of the 
point with a single stroke. No electrical 
connection was possible. I swept the 
ground with my sleeve and held it to the 
lamp. No bright flakes starred the cloth. 
Boring had not been done. To me the 
miracle was not less than to those others. 

Of the things that happened in the 
chamber I said nothing to Braidlock ; it 
would not have helped him to know, and 
the matter was not fit stuff for his report. 

I was minded to seek the friendship of 
the King and the man Lanchell, as the two 
whose memories held best, next to 
Maerle’s, the echo of the old drama of 
their kin. But Arthur and Maerle had 
disappeared. They were gone, report said, 
_ to bring the Queen. 

At the end of a fortnight Arthur re- 
turned with his bride. She was a tall girl 
with dark eyes, brown hair (which she 
wore in long braids with ribbons inter- 
woven in them), and a face the color of 
white wax. Whence she came no one 
knew; what name had been hers was an 
equal mystery, but now she was called 
Gwenn ; the miners took off their caps and 
were still when she went by. 

As the autumn drew on, and the maples 
were beginning to burn against the cool 
green of the pines, I had the honor of 
hunting with the King. We went alone, 
we two, starting early in the morning and 
taking with us a light kit, for use if the 
chase kept us over night. We took no 
dogs, for, though I expected nothing bet- 
ter than a bag of partridges, Arthur was 
for nothing less than buck or bear. 

All day, while we had only the rustling 
quiet of the big woods around us, my com- 
panion suggested to me nothing more than 
a miner. Yet he did not hunt as the 
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miners are accustomed, in their infrequent 
holidays, to do: he did not make for a 
known run, and settle himself to watch a 
doe to her death. And when night came 
we were far from the mine, away from 
plain trails, and prepared to sup on three 
partridges and a squirrel which he had 
courteously waited for me to shoot. We 
made camp by a stream that filtered, cold 
and clear and still, through the masses of 
trout-moss. 

While he started the fire I went out on 
a fallen cedar, found a clear hole under 
a log and landed a couple of small trout ; 
satisfied with this as a promise for the 
morning, I returned to the fire. Arthur 
was leaning against a tree, straining his 
eyes into the glimmering sky where a tat- 
tered space opened among the pine-tops. 
Following his rapt gaze, I could see, cir- 
cling like a golden dust-mote in the blue, 
a lone hawk that soared high enough to 
catch fire from the sun beyond the hills. 
The man muttered to himself; when the 
hawk disappeared, he returned, rubbing 
his eyes, to the work of broiling the par- 
tridges. But I knew that he had been used 
to take his birds in another way. 

As the evening wore on I ventured to 
question him. 

“What were you thinking while you 
watched that hawk?” I asked. He an- 
swered with hesitation: 

“T was thinking of a man I once knew, 
that sent up hawks for birds. He would 
wear green cloth, and you mought never 
see him but he was singing. He was a 
big, mighty man.” 

“Tristram, we called him.” 

“That was his name. He be not yet 
come again.” 

We were silent a while; then I asked, 
“How do you remember what you do? Is 
it always with you, or does it only come in 
spells?” 

“What I know, I know always. You 
mind things that happened to you as a 
bairn? Dim things, good and bad, with 
bright colors that fly through ’em? And 
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so I mind things that must have been be- 

fore I was born, for they were never be- 

fore these living eyes. Is it not so wi’ 
ou?” 

“With me it is more as if I had 
dreamed them, or been told.” 

He looked up sharply. “Have ye read 
of me in the books?” he asked. 

I nodded. 

He shook his head sadly. “Being so, 
let me tell you, there’s little hope you can 
remember rightly, not ever. Reading in 
the books, Maerle says, will ha’ put your 
head in a mixer. He will not that any of 
us should do it.” 

“Why not?” 

He looked past the pine-knot blaze, out 
into the unlighted woods. “Maerle thinks 
that by such works I shall not come again 
into my kingdom. Tell me,” he said slow- 
ly, “will I, think you, come to my own 
again?” 

“Do you wish to?” 

“I do and I do not. There be some 
things I would do again if so I might. I 
have fine days for a man in my memory, 
but somehow it seems little like they can 
ever come back. There be other times, too, 
and the world seems a different place.” 
He paused, his face deeply shadowed. 
“I’m uncommon fond of Gwenn, too. 
Sometimes I wish it might all slip, and me 
be just a plain man.” 

We both slept with one eye on the fire, 
throwing on a knot now and then. With 
the first blue chill of dawn he roused me. 
His eyes were dim, but not with sleep. 
“We must go back,” he cried; “they’re 
needing me at home.” My voice seemed 
to calm him a little, but it was with more 
haste than pleasure that he opened the 
fire to the coals and set on the skillet. All 
the way back to the mine his nervousness 
held on, and I struggled after him, a sul- 
len curiosity keeping down my fatigue. 

We came to his cabin after the men had 
gone to work. He stopped on the porch, 
the latch in his hand, listening to voices 
and laughter inside; his face twitched as 
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he opened the door. Gwenn and Lanchell 
sat in the main room, a checker-board on 
the table between them. They rose as we 
entered. She went to Arthur and put her 
arms around his neck, kissing him with a 
simple sort of dignity, openly glad of his 
return. A look of intense relief crossed 
his face. 

“What luck?” asked Lanchell. 

“Good,” said the King, rather fervent- 
ly. 

“Where’s your game?” Gwenn in- 
quired. 

“Game?” said Arthur. “Oh, we got no 
game.” 


The next week Braidlock sent in his 
report, with the same paragraph at the 
end that he had used the two months pre- 
vious; it may have varied in phrase, but 
in substance, “the Superintendent in 
charge regrets to state that some move- 
ment among the men seems to be afoot; 
no definite step toward organization can 
be ascertained, but an understanding of 
some sort seems to have been arrived at. 
Thus far no result prejudicial to the 
works or interests of the Company has 
been noted.”” He would have gone farther, 
to the deception of his employers, had I 
not dissuaded him. 

The day after the report was sent 
news of a more positive type came in. 
Mortre called on me, and summoned me to 
a meeting of the miners, to be held at 
seven that evening, in the open before the 
Company store. It was evident that I was 
looked upon as neutral, and that they did 
not consider my friendship for Braidlock 
at all. 

At the meeting I,found an audience of 
some two hundred; but, so far as I could 
see, none of the King’s friends who had 
left the mine were present. It was Mor- 
tre’s meeting, and he might call whom he 
chose. Evidently he was a feared man, 
for when he spoke the rest kept silence. 
He did it all coolly enough, and used both 
English and Welsh, apparently for my 
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benefit. From him came the point I had 
sought—the bearing of the modern, vital 
year upon the economics of the realm. 

“Men,” said Mortre, “you know who is 
your King. He is King over you because 
your mothers have told you that it would 
come; because your fathers and their 
fathers have waited for him. He came and 
drew the pick from the lode—and made 
you his men. Some of us remember him. 
But who of us wants him? 

“He goes hunting, and we do his will. 
His wife looks down on our women, but 
who is she? His men don’t go down with 
us to the workings and live in the lamp- 
light. Why not? He has what he wants 
at the Company store, and who -pays? 
How have your fathers told you it will all 
end? Yet how did it end in the begin- 
ning? 

“You would not be slaves, to dig in the 
darkness all your lives and get nothing. 
Yet if you wait, that is how it will be. 
The longer you wait, the harder the bat- 
tle. Byt the world is changed from the 
old world. I do not talk of killings, 
though it may come to that at last. The 
word I bring you now is this: strike, toil 
no more, obey no man, and you will drive 
him away with all his idlers. If you do 
not do so, there must be fighting at the 
end.” 

There was a roar of assent. I went to 
find Braidlock, leaving the space full of 
blowing lamps and tossing arms. 

When I told him how matters stood, I 
found that Braidlock had not been wholly 
inactive. He had not seen the root of the 
tree that shadowed us; but, then, he dealt 
with other things than folk-tales. 

“The first point,” L said, “is to find old 
Maerle ; nobody knows where he is.” 

“T know,” said Braidlock. He opened 
the lock-drawer of his desk and took out 
a soiled note, closely folded. I read its 
scrawled contents : 


“Down the old lake road, second blazed 
pine, beyond the third right turn, and 
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north by good trail, half mile, to the old 
camp by the spring.” 


That was all, but it showed that the 
Superintendent had been alert. We de- 
cided that Maerle should be sent for; but - 
as he did not acknowledge the authority 
of the Company, I made bold to write him 
a note, asking him to come in Arthur’s 
name. This note we gave to one of Braid- 
lock’s messengers, with instructions to 
start early in the morning, and take the 
cart to bring the old man back. 

“The next point is to know what the 
Company will do to compromise the 
strike,” said I. We were sure enough that 
the strike was coming. He fished about in 
his desk, drew forth his last letter from 
the head office, and pointed out a pas- 
sage: 


“The Superintendent is instructed not 
to yield any point to any organization of 
the men. He may, however, use his discre- 
tion in negotiation with individuals, for 
the good of the work. This shall not be 
taken as authority for the expenditure 
of more than five hundred dollars without 
explicit instructions.” 


“That is the sum of my authority,” 
said Braidlock. “Beyond it there’s the 
law, but it’s sixty miles away.” 

The next day at noon Mortre and six 
men, whom he introduced as “the Com- 
mittee,” waited on Braidlock in the outer 
office and presented their ultimatum. It 
was as we expected. Arthur, his wife, 
Lanchell, and a list of others were to leave 
the vicinity without delay. No further 
supplies were to be issued to them from 
the Company store. And Maerle was to 
be likewise banished. No reasons were 
given, except “for cause known to the - 
Committee.” The alternative was an im- 
mediate strike, without debate, the answer ~ 
to be given the same day by seven o’clock. 

Mortre was clearly a man of modern 
spirit. Braidlock assured the Committee 
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that the answer would be ready at the time 
set, but intimated that any action he 
might take would be in the interests of 
justice, without regard to the organiza- 
tion. He did not, however, make this con- 
dition plain enough to offend. 

When they were gone I went to Ar- 
thur’s cabin, hoping to bring him to a 
conference. He was away from home, but 
Gwenn assured me he would return by 
sundown. I might wait, as it was by no 
means certain that he would care to go to 
the office. The inference was direct 
enough, and I waited, amusing myself 
with the King’s dogs, and playing check- 
ers with the Queen. Between her curiosity 
and my impatience the afternoon passed 
slowly. A few minutes before six Arthur 
and Lanchell came in. I presented Braid- 
lock’s invitation, and implied that it would 
be as well for all of us to go at once. We 
knew that if trouble wgs really imminent 
the office would be safer than the settle- 
ment. But Lanchell smiled, and said they 
had walked far enough already. Arthur 
looked at Gwenn, and said, “After sup- 
per.” Gwenn was still curious. 

““Who’s there to see us?” she queried. 

“Maerle,” said I. “I’ve reason to think 
he wants to see you.” 

““Maerle knows where I be,” said Ar- 
thur. 

“But he can’t come here,” I ventured. 

He looked at me, puzzled, for a mo- 
ment, and then consented; we all set out 
for the office. It was only a walk of ten 
minutes or so, but that left little time to 
settle some important questions. 

At the office we found Braidlock, sit- 
ting quietly at his desk and smoking; 
Maerle, standing sullen by the window; 
and Dorney, sentry-like, at the door. 
Braidlock rose as we entered, threw away 
his cigar and gave his chair to Gwenn; 
then, facing the floor as he talked, he pre- 
sented the case for the Company. His 
conclusion was directly to Arthur, who 
listened with some condescension. “What- 
ever your authority may be,” said Braid- 
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lock, “I can’t recognize it. Nobody has 
anything to say here but by order of the 
Federated Company. It matters little how 
you withdraw your claim, but I may say 
that the Company may help you to leave 
the settlement. We'll give you five hun- 
dred dollars, and you will contract never 
to come back. No malice in the matter— 
we needn’t have offered you a cent.” 

Lanchell growled a scornful word or 
two, and seemed to await Arthur’s order 
to crush the Superintendent. Maerle 
turned away from the window, shaking 
with rage. But Gwenn looked up cheer- 
fully, and Arthur walked across and stood 
beside her, his eyes downcast, his lips just 
moving. Outside there was a sound of 
tramping feet. Braidlock glanced at the 
clock ; it lacked but a moment of seven. 

“If you don’t sign in two minutes, I’ll 
have to withdraw the consideration,” he 
said slowly. 

“TI was not thinking of that,” said Ar- 
thur, “but of the good of my people. 
What if I do not sign?” 

The sounds of gathering men were 
clearer now. “The matter will be taken 
out of my hands,” said Braidlock. 

“Insult!” cried Lanchell, striding 
across the room to Arthur’s side. “Come 
out, Lord, and ha’ done wi’ this man.” 

Gwenn rose and laid a hand on the 
King’s shoulder. “Stand away, Lan- 
chell,” she said plaintively. He gave her 
a stern glance and returned to his post by 
the door. As she began a hurried speak- 
ing in her husband’s ear, a loud knock 
rang through the building, and a voice 
outside said, “Open the door, Braidlock, 
and meet the Committee.” To this sum- 
mons a cheer succeeded. Arthur, by in- 
stinct, held up his hand for quiet. Maerle 
scuttled from his place to the door, 
whipped through it and closed it behind 
him. We heard a heavy shout as he ap- 
peared, and then a quiet while he spoke 
to the crowd. Lanchell crouched by the 
door and listened, one hand in his pocket, 
having swept Dorney out of the way. 
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Gwenn’s speech was audible at times ; 
at others it sunk to whisperings. Some 
phrases I heard,—“*‘We can forget it all. 
—It’s so different just now.—Ye know 
what there is for me to do if’ we don’t— 
last chance,” and some other things. I 
knew her plea—it was the woman speak- 
ing for the Queen. She loved him, feared 
above all the thing she was fated to do, 
and clutched at the hope that it might be 
cast aside. 

“You have to choose,” she cried at last, 
her words straining through sobs— 
“choose me!” 

“If I go before my time,” he said at 
last in a trance-like moan, “I must sit and 
wait my years by the shore, till the queens 
come for me.” 

Outside the riot broke loose again. 
Lanchel] straightened in his place by the 
door and turned the knob. Gwenn stroked 
the King’s hand. 

“Tt is not as it was before,” Arthur 
broke out in a great sob. “Nothing is 
right now. Go—Queen—go—that—that 
is what we must do.” He turned to Braid- 
lock with the look of a man at bay. The 
pride was all gone out of him. He was 
waiting to sign. 

Suddenly*a scream pierced the room. 
The door swung wide. Another instant, 


and we were looking past Lanchell, who 
towered on the steps, a smoking revolver 
in his hand. The circle of lamps and 
flambeaux swung back. Maerle leaned, 
gasping, against the post of the porch, 
his hand at his throat. In the center of 
the space lay a man, his dark face and 
narrow eyes to the sky, his fingers clutch- 
ing the hard earth. 

We rushed to the door, but Arthur was 
before us. His hand was on Lanchell’s 
shoulder, spinning him around. Then, 
pointing to the horse Braidlock’s messen- 
ger had left, he shouted, “Go, for aye.” 

Lanchell strode across the space. Some 
one in the crowd yelled, and a solid bolt 
of men started forward to make sure of 
his capture. But above the rush and the 
shouting sounded Arthur’s voice, saying, 
“Hear me, men. Let Lanchell go. Let 
him go.” As one they paused, and a hush 
fell on them like, that in the chamber, 
when he had withdrawn the pick. They 
looked for a miracle. It was the last act 
of his kingship. Lanchell took the horse 
and disappeared down the dark road to 
the lake. But Arthur only called out to 
Maerle. 

“Tell them, Maister,” he said in a 
husky voice, “that I, too, must go. That 
there will be—no King in Britain.” 


A PRAYER 


By Caroline McCormick 


OD bless thee and me this day, 
God bless thee and me, 
Send that we may take our way 


Happily. 


God keep thee and me from sin 
Wheresoe’er we roam, 

And when evening closes in 
Lead us home. 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN SITUATION 


By Albert Hale 


“‘WE WISH NO VICTORIES BUT THOSE OF PEACE, NO TERRITORY EXCEPT 
OUR OWN, AND NO SOVEREIGNTY EXCEPT SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
OURSELVES, WHICH WE DEEM INDEPENDENCE.” 


SECRETARY ROOT AT RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 31, 1906. 


THE UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL 


the United States of America (ex- 
cluding Alaska) with another Penn- 
sylvania added. If Brazil’s Atlantic sea- 
board of four thousand miles had its 
southernmost point pitched at Key West, 
its northernmost point would extend into 
Hudson’s Bay, and if its greatest east to 
west diameter were measured on our map, 
it would extend from New York to the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. Bra- 
zil occupies nearly half of the South 
American continent, and touches every 
country there excepting Chile. It has ev- 
ery known climate of the torrid and tem- 
perate zones, but continuous snow is not 
seen even in the most southern area. Ev- 
erything man needs for life or luxury will 
grow there, and water power enough to 
run the machinery of the world can be had 
for the asking. 
But there is too much country and too 


Biter isa giant. It is bigger than 


little conveyance. There is the Amazon 
River Valley, for instance, with its eight 
thousand miles of navigable inland wa- 
ters, and one thousand miles inland the 
fine city of Manaos, with forty thousand 
inhabitants, reached by regular lines of 
ocean steamers from Europe. But the 
Amazon is not the real Brazil; it is the 
land of rubber, unexplored swamps and 
Indians. It means snakes and malaria. 
The region south of the big river is 
scarcely more than coast line; to be sure 
there is a vast interior, but it is not pro- 
ductive, and will not be for years to come; 
it offers no attraction for the foreigner 
unless he has capital to invest in sugar. 
Pernambuco smells of sugar. The up- 
lands behind the mountain ridge are suit- 
able for cattle, but periods of drought 
make agriculture uncertain, and, after all, 
it is tropical, and there is nothing to see 
and no place to go. 
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To the west lies the big state of Goyaz, 
bigger than Texas by twenty-two thou- 
sand square miles. Goyaz has no rail- 
roads nor sea-port; its population is only 
two hundred and fifty thousand; it has a 
beautiful climate, but is as little known 
as was Utah one hundred years ago. 

Brazil shows a coast line occupied by 
cities with a history and towns with civili- 
zation, but the inland is vast, solitary, 
largely uninhabited, while those who live 
there are out of touch with the world and 
pass their isolated days unaffected by the 
march of time, more ignorant, and by no 
means as energetic as the mountaineers of 
North Carolina. From.each sea-port runs 
a railway with fan-like branches into the 
interior, which offer at least some com- 
munication with the coast and across the 
seas, but the intervening spaces are still 
waiting for a new idea. This is the story 
of Brazil. 

From Bahia to Rio de Janeiro is seven 
hundred and thirty-seven miles, nearly as 
far as from New York to Charleston, 
South Carolina, but I do not believe that 
any one ever made the trip overland; a 
year would be consumed in doing it. One 
must go by steamer in two days and a half 
along the coast, where, especially in the 
state of Espirito Santo, the mountains 
come down to the sea, and behind their 
beautiful serra lie more lands for coffee 
and cattle, live more people who hardly 
know they were discovered by Columbus. 

The state of Minas Geraes, with its 
four million inhabitants, is the most pop- 
ulous in Brazil. Here I could see a new 
and successful city, Bello Horizonte, 
made to order by native skill and labor, 
with all the luxuries of modern civiliza- 
tion. Minas Geraes has for hundreds of 
miles some of the finest country in the 
world, undulating plains and tree-covered 
hills like Iowa, habitable plateaus like 
western Missouri, rivers like the Tennes- 
see, but, after all, not much civilization, 
not much production. Going thus to the 
north one might afterward strike out to 


the west into Matto Grosso, the biggest 
state in Brazil, twice as large as Texas, 
but with only one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand inhabitants. The usual 
route thither is by sea from Rio, up the 
Rio de la Plata and the Paraguay, four 
thousand miles, as limitless a trip as that 
to California by Panama during the gold 
fever in 1849. I could fancy myself a 
second Lewis and Clark expedition cross- 
ing overland one thousand miles to Ore- 
gon. 

The outlook appalled me; I had no 
wish to be a discoverer, so I bought a 
ticket to Sao Paulo, three hundred and 
ten miles to the south. This I paid for 
at the rate of four cents a mile; in addi- 
tion there is a government tax on railway 
tickets. I paid on mine thirty-six cents ; 
but this and the price of the ticket vary 
with a sliding scale adjusted to the rate 
of gold exchange. The railway does not 
carry free any excepting hand baggage, 
and the traveler finds himself between the- 
devil and the deep sea; he must pay ex- 
cessively high rates for checking his 
trunks to his destination or he must con- 
dense his personal belongings into a very 
small compass and sacrifice certain com- 
forts for the sake of economy. 

Rio de Janeiro has two lines of rail- 
way running out of it, but to speak with 
the Irish tongue, only one of them runs 
into Rio. To reach the Leopoldina Rail- 
way one must take a steamer across the 
bay to Maua or to Nictheroy. From 
there lines of this private corporation 
spread out over much of the state of Rio 
de Janeiro and into the southern area of 
the state of Minas Geraes. I wanted, 
however, to start from Rio itself and to. 
travel on a road owned and managed by 
the state, as a novel experience in Amer- 
ica, so I took the express train of the 
Central Railway of Brazil. 

The ten thousand miles of railway in 
Brazil may be considered under three. 
heads; national or state owned and man- 
aged roads, national or state subsidized 
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COFFEE PLANTATION 
Located in the highlands at an elevation of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet above sea level 


roads, and those which have ‘no subsidy, or 
which have discarded their subsidy to be- 
come purely private corporations. In the 
first division falls the Central. It embraces 
some of the earliest lines in Brazil, built at 
the time and under the encouragement of 
the Emperor Dom Pedro II. There are 
one thousand and ten miles in this system, 
some of it double track. The main line 
runs to the city of Sao Paulo, but impor- 
tant branches extend into the state of 
Minas Geraes. 

I was happily disappointed in the Cen- 
tral. It seemed natural to expect a poor- 
ly constructed and badly managed state 
railway. But its track, rock ballasted 
part of the way, is thoroughly well laid, 
its rolling stock is modern, its engines 
Baldwin-made, it keeps accurately to its 
schedule, and as a whole compares favor- 
ably with many roads in the United 
States. There are good but not luxurious 
sleeping cars on the night trains, and the 
meals at the stations are better than most 
of our eating-house meals for local pas- 
sengers. This is true of all except the 
narrow-gauge sections, where travel is 
light and the points reached are unimpor- 
tant, yet on all the Brazilian railways the 
number of accidents is very small. The 
Central possesses advantages over the 


other roads in that it alone reaches the 
capital city of Rio; from there it spreads 
into rich coffee regions north and south, 
and into the most thickly populated part 
of the country. Its traffic is rapidly in- 
creasing, and its management shows in 
many ways a grasp of modern railway 
methods. This refers, however, only to 
the engineering side; not to the financial. 
Here is a railway whose one thousand 
miles were maintained and operated in 
1904 at an expense of $6,300,000, while 
its income amounted to only $6,000,000. 
This is an apparent deficit of $300,000, 
but as the government contributed 
$1,050,000 toward the income, the actual 
shortage is $1,350,000. The revenue 
seems to increase with the natural growth 
of the country, while the deficit is ascrib- 
able to politics. No one denies it, no 
one has attempted to prevent it; the num- 
ber of employes rises and falls accord- 
ing to the excitement prevailing at elec- 
tion time. Its pay roll has become a pen- 
sion list, and its offices a haven for influ- 
ential voters. But the country, and war- 
rantably, too, I think, is proud of the 
Central. The deficit is paid out of na 
tional taxes, and the suggestion that it be 
turned over by lease to a private corpora- 
tion never receives serious thought, be- 
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cause it is considered wiser to manage it 
thus than to let it fall into the hands of 
foreign capitalists. 

This, however, was what happened to 
the Leopoldina Railway, representative 
of the second class of roads, which since 
1898 has been the name of several consoli- 
dated lines leased to English capital and 
managed in the interest of English bond- 
holders. It has practically fifteen hundred 
miles of trackage; its expenses in 1894 
were only $2,500,000 and its income 
$4,000,000, from which a three per cent. 
dividend was declared. Nevertheless part 
of its income, and very much of the income 
of some other railways in Brazil, a good- 
ly part of them owned by English capital, 
is derived from state subsidies and guar- 
anties on the capital stock, and this gov- 
ernment support in money must come out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets quite as much 
as does the deficit in the case of the state- 
owned Central Railway. 
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The third class finds its best illustra- 
tion in the Sao Paulo, running up forty- 
seven miles from Santos on the coast, to 
the city of Sao Paulo, and thence back 
into a rich and productive country. It 
forms the only gateway from the plateau 
to the sea for the million sacks of cof- 
fee which are carried chiefly to New York, 
London and Hamburg. Years ago there 
was some state subsidy paid on a sliding 
scale to the Sao Paulo Railway ; its profits 
increased so rapidly, however, that this 
was abandoned, but the counter agree- 
ment that the railway should pay returns 
to the state if there were any increase 
above a certain rate, has never been ful- 
filled. The company conceals its profits 
in improvements, or construction or re- 
pairs, or by any other available pretext 
in order to avoid payment to the state. It 
has built a magnificent station in Sao 
Paulo, large enough to accommodate five 
times the present traffic; its equipment is 





TURBINE-FLUME NEAR SAO PAULO 
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near perfection, and its service on the 
cable road between the coast and the 
mountain top is admirable. Yet the road 
is a robber; it holds in its clutches all the 
railways of the state leading to the city 
of Sao Paulo; it declares excessive divi- 
dends even while secretly laying aside 
sinking funds or openly and elaborately 
enriching its own possessions; and it de- 
bauches state and national legislative 
bodies to hold its franchise. It has only 
recently prevented the consummation of 
an offer from a company that stood ready 
to build a competing line, over which, by 
use of electricity, the produce of the state 
could reach the sea at a far more reason- 
able rate; and it prevented the Central 
line offering its services over the longer 
haul to the port of Rio, claiming that 
subsidized competition was unjust and un- 
fair. By its power over the interior rail- 
ways it has maintained exorbitant freight 
charges, so that the agricultural and graz- 
ing industries are stifled, while it calmly 
watches the hard-pressed planter appeal 
to the government for state aid to bolster 
up the price of coffee. Much of the earn- 
ings of the Sao Paulo Railway goes out 
of the country ; it does not enrich the state 
or the nation; it does nothing to encour- 
age any new activity. Is it any wonder, 
then, that the government can not decide 
to relinquish its pet institution, the Cen- 
tral, when it has before it the unwhole- 
some example of the Sao Paulo Railway? 

In addition to the railroads, many in- 
dustrial enterprises appeal to the state for 
aid. And the state, seemingly, is unable 
to discover any other way to encourage 
growth and development. The stagnant 
condition of Brazilian industries may be 
attributed to this governmental pamper- 
ing, which undoubtedly destroys individ- 
ual initiative. In spite of this crude pa- 
ternalism one can not but yield to a cer- 
tain enthusiasm for Brazil’s future when 
one recalls that it is only eighteen years 
since the nation escaped from slavery, and 
although one-fourth of the blood is negro 


the forces at work are clearly not Afri- 
can but European. It is only seventeen 
years since the quiet change was made 
from the last existing monarchy in the 
new world to a republic so like ours that 
many of the very words of our constitu- 
tion are incorporated into theirs; though 
they have made some changes, such as the 
election of senators by the people. They 
have had a few revolutions and a financial 
crisis, but the country’s credit is good, 
its interest indebtedness is promptly paid, 
and there is no difficulty in borrowing 
money. The Brazilians are imaginative, 
scheming, theoretical, and yet they man- 
age to accomplish things. They are not 
hard workers, or, I should say, not per- 
sistent workers, until their ambition is 
stirred. The working capacity of their 
eighteen million of negroid Latins is 
scarcely that of five million Anglo-Saxon 
North Americans; yet they are willing to 
learn. Stupid they are not; ignorant 
they certainly are, not only in that their 
illiteracy is confessedly eighty per cent., 
but because their ignorance comes from 
bad example and from slothful habits of 
mind and body. Their public school sys- 
tem <3 so inefficient that many school chil- 
dren have no accommodation, and so su- 
perficial that even those who are taught 
leave school with such a slight knowledge 
of the fundamentals that they are com- 
pelled, if they seek to adopt a competitive 
profession, to begin all over again. Many 
pessimistic Brazilians insist that they are 
mortgaging themselves beyond reason to 
Europe, and that the accumulation of 
state and national foreign debt will sooner 
or later end in bankruptcy. This may be 
so; bankruptcy may come, but not ruin. 
The debt is, after all, in comparison to 
England’s $37.50 per capita for forty- 
two millions of people, only $7.50 per 
capita for eighteen millions of people. 
This is small because Brazil has that 
great factor in modern economics, a vast 
supply of unoccupied but not unclaimed 
land. 
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This land is as rich and fertile as any 
on earth, and as accessible; millions of 
human beings can find homes where is to- 
day only the nomadic Indian. Scarcity 
of water for drinking and irrigation need 
not be feared, and the rushing streams 
will supply power, so that coal may be 
forgotten. 'To be sure there is plenty of 
land already familiar with the plow, but 
the plow is of the old Egyptian type; 
the Southern European who pushes it has 
no idea of what we call home, or of prog- 
ress, or of our higher 
standard of living; 
he does what his 
ante-Napoleonic 
fathers did and does 
not dream of doing 
more. The breed 
of cattle is poor and 
the stock worn out. 
If a man has means 
to buy a fine horse 
or mule or bull he 
buys from England 
or Argentina, but 
he seldom thinks of 
improving the 
domestic breed. 
Where enough hogs 
and beef could be 
raised to feed the 
entire nation, Ar- 
gentina and the 
Brazilian States 
bring their food 
products from thou- 
sandsof miles away. 
In riding through the country I found 
plenty of earthly paradises, yet even 
when they are inhabited, the conditions 
are so primitive that nature blushes at the 
little man has done to uplift her. In one 
small town not seventy miles from the 
coast, with a history running back two 
hundred years, I saw no use of oppor- 
tunity such as I noticed in a ten-year-old 
settlement in barren west Texas. Every- 
where in the country I met indolence, 
kindness, poverty, hospitality, supersti- 
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tion, good nature, impulsiveness and indif- 
ference, till I wondered whether I was in 
Brazil or Bedlam! I grew angry myself, 
when feeling that the golden future of 
this land was befogged by the barren idle- 
ness of a wasted present. 

Brazil has welcomed immigration most 
hospitably. The state of Minas Geraes. 
has received two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Italians and many Portuguese; Sao 
Paulo has found room for over one mil- 
lion, but the Germans as colonists go far- 
ther south. What 
becomes of these 
South Europeans? 
They work, they 
earn their pay and 
save it, and then 
they return to Eu- 
rope, having left no 
real impress on the 
soil. For years state 
aid was adminis- 
tered to the immi- 
grant, until he lost 
his initiative and 
remained a laborer, 
unproductive be- 
yond the region 
where he first was 
planted. 

In Mid-Brazil the 
contrary conditions 
prevail. The immi- 
grant is not Latin, 
but North Euro- 
pean. Here the 
land has not even 
reached the condition of fallowness, for it 
is still largely virgin; and the railroads, 
dependent upon government subsidies, do 
not lead civilization and, in many in- 
stances, do not even know how to follow 
it; they bring the produce of the fields 
to the hungry ships at high water, but 
they haul back empty cars, and in doing 
so complain that much of their mileage is 
a burden on their expense account. 

What would they think of an American 
traffic manager who would wake up the 
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natives by demanding freight each way, 
or of the freight agent who hustled for 
business till he had extras both going and 
coming, or of the railroad land agent 
who, advertising excursions, created set- 
tlers that would agree to make two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore? This is what Brazil needs: active 
and modern railroad management that has 
enough faith in the future to be content 
with small dividends for the present in or- 
der to develop the territory; and, above 
all, she needs a migration thither of self- 
reliant home-seekers, who will produce all 
that nature can be made to yield from the 
soil, and who will consume, with a rising 
standard of living, in proportion as they 
produce. 

Brazil’s condition is not to be compared 
with that of Mexico, where the land is al- 
ready occupied by active millions of a na- 
tive homogeneous race, nor will capital 
alone remake Brazil, as it remade Mexico. 
Nature has done even more for her than 
for Mexico, but it is saddening, in go- 
ing through Brazil, to see mile after mile 
of land treated as mere dirt, occasionally 
a village as primitive as it was before 
railways came, no telephones, no good 
roads and seldom a schoolhouse.. Even 
the churches are moss-grown and asleep. 

I am going to allow myself a digres- 
sion to explain what I found to be the 
conception here of American influence. It 
is a mistake to assert that the mere exten- 
sion of our commerce will ever result in 
the Americanization of any part of the 
world; our foreign trade increases as long 
as we offer better goods at cheaper prices, 
but whenever the goods of any other coun- 
try are superior to ours then the pur- 
chaser changes his allegiance. England 
has for years supplied the markets of 
Brazil and the money for her improve- 
ments, but the Englishman is insular and, 
however trustworthy, he seldom swerves 
from his conviction that whatever is good 
enough for him is good enough for the 
rest-of mankind. The German is press- 


ing the Englishman hard in South Amer- 
ica, but I do not think, in the long run, 
he will control the market. The German 
is shrewd, conciliatory, aggressive, but he 
is a bureaucrat; he is sometimes snobbish- 
ly persistent in demanding recognition 
for his imperialism, and he is, I regret to 
say, not free from the fault of offering 
an imitated article, or of trying to dis- 
place his competitor by clever substitu- 
tion. The (North) American is commer- 
cially just entering the field, yet we are 
already looked on with a certain suspicion 
because the purchaser has occasionally 
been cheated or compelled to take what he 
had not ordered. It is only by studying 
trade conditions and treating the pur- 
chaser with scrupulous and exact hon- 
esty that we can secure and retain their 
custom. 

But American ideals of liberty and 
democracy have become their ideals; they 
admire our rapid, skilful and exact way 
of doing things, our practical adaptation 
of means to an end. While they per- 
ceive that “the Englishman often does 
without understanding and that the Ger- 
man often understands without doing,” 
they feel that we manage to get out of 
anything the most there is in it. They 
are a quick-witted people, these Brazil- 
ians; they are sick of spreadeagleism; if 
we boast of our morals they counter by 
stories of corruption; if we claim that we 
produce more than enough to feed the 
world, they point to our slums and to our 
sweat shops and child-labor factories ; but 
when they see that we accomplish what 
we set out to accomplish, they openly ex- 
press a wish to follow our example. They 
are then devoted to us as long as they are 
convinced that our way is a better way, 
and are eager to advance in sympathy 
with and for us. The spirit of democracy 
is to-day a part of their being; they are 
proud to be one of a family of republics, 
of which they gladly acknowledge us to 
be the leader. 

But here I am at Sao Paulo. It is 
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growing dark, for the journey has con- 
sumed twelve hours, and as the city lies 
exactly on the Tropic of Capricorn as 
Havana does on the Tropic of Cancer, 
twilight hastens into night—the only 
thing in Brazil that hurries. The air is 
cool and fresh, for I am two thousand 
five hundred feet above the sea, but I my- 
self am hot because I must take a tilbury 
and pay the price. I rattle along over well- 
paved, well-lighted streets, past comfort- 
able-looking houses 
and jump out at 
the Sportsman’ Ho- 
tel, English in name, 
but French in char- 
acter. What a 
change from Rio! 
How lively it is; 
the shops are open, 
the bustling crowds 
are homeward 
bound, while the 
cafes and restau- 
rants are filled by 
those who have 
come out to spend 
the evening. Really 
it is like an Amer- 
ican city, so active 
and alive are the 
main thorough- 
fares; there is, too, 
a briskness that at- 
tracts me to the 
streets, if for no 
other reason than 
to fancy myself part 
of this activity. 
Goods displayed in the windows are 
cheaper than in Rio, and are mostly Eng- 
lish or German, but occasionally a sign 
advertises an American this or that. 

The state of Sao Paulo (the city is of 
the same name), somewhat larger than 
Colorado, is the most progressive in Bra- 
zil. The Jesuits first entered it in 1543, 
and founded the city of Sao Paulo as a 
mission station in 1554, but the adven- 
turers who poured in refused to submit 
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to Jesuitical notions, and explored the 
country more with a thirst for gold than 
for anything else. They inspired an in- 
dependence of spirit which is truly Amer- 
ican, and for years they dominated the 
politics of the republic. Even to-day 
they fret at any assumption of superi- 
ority at Rio, and would break away with- 
their doctrine of states’ rights if their 
growing common sense did not teach them 
the necessity for nationalism. 

The state has 
thrived on coffee, 
the cultivation of 
which was intro- 
duced in 1825, and 
now about half the 
coffee of the world 
comes from Sao 
Paulo. Their de- 
partment of agri- 
cultural, taking les- 
sons from us, ad- 
vertises the attrac- 
tions of coffee-grow- 
ing with the same 
complacent use of 
picturesque verbi- 
age. I thought the 
only thing neces- 
sary would be to 
buy land and start 
a plantation, but I 
soon discovered my 
error. Good land 
can not be bought 
at areasonable cost, 
for the price goes 
up as soon as the 
prospective investor appears on the scene, 
and thus the goose is killed even before 
the golden egg is laid. Moreover, cof- 
fee has to-day lost its wealth-producing 
power, and owing to the competition from 
other countries, the market is relatively 
over-supplied, so that the price has fallen, 
and a cry of helplessness is heard in Sao 
Paulo. The planters are begging the 
government to hold up the price of coffee 
—to do anything to prevent the ruin 
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which they are sure is overwhelming 
them. But this misfortune is caused by 
their own folly; they grew rich from 
the possession of the land and not from 
their own industry; they neglected to 
study the sources of their wealth; the 
owners enjoyed themselves in Paris while 
the hired factor did the work for them. 
“The stupidest people are in Brazil,” one 
influential man said to me; “markets, 
freights, cost of production, rotation of 
crops, are unknown terms to them.” They 
are not like our southern cotton growers, 
who have much the same problems con- 
fronting them, but who, although they 
do advocate a protective tariff, act on 
their own initiative in handling the mar- 
ket. And yet conditions are not alto- 
gether dissimilar, for Sao Paulo has, in 
addition to its coffee problem, its railroad 
problem, and its need for immigration of 
the right sort. The Italian merely labors, 
he does not settle or expand; he will al- 
ways remain not much higher than the 
American negro of pure blood. 

It is our American spirit that Brazil 
needs, particularly in the country, for the 
cities are infinitely superior to the coun- 
try; in fact, the cities are the glory of 
Brazil. Manaos in the north and Porto 
Alegre in the south, both inland, but 
touched by a foreign trade, are excellent 
examples ; Bello Horizonte is a municipal 
masterpiece, while Sao Paulo, of three 
hundred thousand inhabitants, is a city 
in which any American might feel com- 
fortably at home. Not because there is 
graft; on the contrary, we might take 
lessons from their honest city fathers. 
They serve the people because they like to 
do so, and they leave the city better than 
it was at the beginning of their service. 
Taxes are moderate, and the revenue so 
carefully administered that recently there 
was a surplus from which a municipal 
opera house is building. The streets are 
orderly and beautifully clean, and society 
goes on much the same as with us. Her 
lawyers are as resourceful, her stock mar- 


ket as alluring, and her “yellow rich” as 
conspicuous. Judging with a traveler’s 
eye Sao Paulo is distinctly a city of homes ; 
the houses here, excepting in the older 
and more crowded part of town, are not 
flats or rows of apartments, but are, as 
the English say, detached, with pretty 
lawns and gardens; there are numerous 
and well-kept parks, and toward the north 
is a broadening area of suburban villas. 

Even without these charms Sao Paulo 
would have attracted me, for here I found 
the strongest evidences of American influ- 
ence. Happily and logically enough, in 
one instance it is educational, in the other 
commercial. 

The Mackenzie College is now in its 
thirty-seventh year of work. It was 
founded as the American school by the 
Reverend George W. Chamberlain, in 
1870, as a school in connection with the 
Presbyterian mission. In 1890 it was 
withdrawn from the direct control of the 
missionary body, and, under a charter 


_ from the state of New York, has since 


been conducted by Dr. Horace M. Lane, 
on American college models. The name 
of Mackenzie was given to commemorate 
a donation from John T. Mackenzie, of 
New York City. There is a kindergarten, 
a complete graded system of primary, in- 
termediate, grammar school instruction, 
and a normal class for training teachers, 
as well as a manual training shop, all un- 
der skilled direction. There is no other 
college of the American model in Brazil, 
but this is complete of its kind. It has 
affiliation with some of the colleges in the 
United States, and many of its graduates 
take advantage of this privilege to finish 
their studies in North America: 

The instruction is chiefly in Portu- 
guese, although other languages are, of 
course, taught, but the college is not in- 
tended for foreigners; it is planned to 
give the native Brazilian just those op- 
portunities which the (North) American 
boy or girl has in our best institutions, 
and the effect on the youth of the land is 
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marvelous ; they begin to understand what 
we mean by education, training, drill, 
preparation for work and real study. Ir- 
respective of creed, the better class of 
Brazilians send their children to “the 
American college,’ even the preaching of 
the Catholic priesthood against the he- 
retical teaching of this profane institu- 
tion has no influence in overcoming its 
well-merited popularity... ‘The state itself 
has ..been, obliged to pattern its public 
schools*on the Arherican ¢plan ; indeed this 
standard sets the mark for everything: in 
Sao Paulo. Only recently the attention 
of the German government has been called 
to the American college, it being remarked 
that such influence did much to establish 
national ideals, so that if Brazil were to be 
Germanized, every encouragement should 
be given to found in Sao Paulo a school 
on German models to counteract the spirit 
of Americanism. 

But book-learning alone has not worked 
a revolution, since Brazilians have for 
generations sent their children to Eng- 
land or France to acquire a polish; and 
they have had at home, English, French 
and German business houses and banks, 
but only within the last six years have 
they had before their eyes such an object- 
lesson of American commercial energy as 
is shown by the Sao Paulo Tramway 
Light and Power Company. ‘To be sure 
the capital is largely Canadian, the home 
office is in Toronto, but the methods, the 
system and the activity are American, in 
the significant sense of the word. Along in 
the nineties a quiet man slipped into Bra- 
zil selling electrical machinery; he sold 
enough to stir his ambition to sell more, 
and one day, observing what a busy place 
Sao Paulo was, he felt convinced that a 
trolley instead of mule-car would be ap- 
propriate. So Mr. Alexander Mackenzie 
organized a company to furnish modern 
transportation to the eager Paulists. 
That was at the beginning of this cen- 
tury ; now they have trolleyized the whole 
city with seventy-five miles of track, they 
have one hundred passenger cars, the ma- 


jority built in St. Louis, though recently 
some were constructed in shops at Rio, of 
native woods; they have freight. cars, 
trailers, postal cars and other rolling 
stock. The service is as good as the best 
in American cities, and the relations be- 
tween the corporation and the municipal 
government’ is harmonious. They have 
taught the people the meaning, of, the 
word “hustle.” In Sao Paulo they speak 
of the era before and. after the trolley, 
and the young man who: had previously 
been content with a government clerkship 
on small pay, and whose sole desire was 
to see Paris, now has the new ambition to 
learn English and to become an employe 
of the “Litanpaua” Company. This com- 
pany saw at the outset that the power 
supply need not be obtained from high- 
priced imported coal, but that it was to 
be found close at hand in many of the 
rapid streams. Twenty-three miles up 
the Tieté River they have built a dam and 
a power plant that is one of the biggest 
in the world. It can furnish twenty 
thousand, though at present they derive 
only twelve thousand horse power, and 
what they do not use for themselves they 
rent to the city, to private consumers, and 
to the various factories, which are part 
of the city’s industry. There are cotton 
mills in Sao Paulo, hat factories, and an 
American, Clarke, by name, from Massa- 
chusetts, has a shoe factory that clothes 
the feet of half Brazil. 

Sao Paulo alone was not enough to sat- 
isfy the company, so they have recently 
gone to Rio, where they bought out the 
heterogeneous traction systems and are 
consolidating them into one organization. 
In Rio they purchased the gas company 
as well, and the telephone company ; they 
have built a power station on the river 
seventeen miles toward the mountain and 


- they hope soon to supply power to the en- 


tire federal district. 

A score of young American graduates 
from our technical schools are at work 
with the company in the two cities, and 
there is room for many more. 
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“GARDEN OF LIGHT” 


Sao Paulo’s beautiful public park and garden 


Opportunities such as this are not in- 
frequent in Brazil; the people are jealous 
of foreigners and resent exploitation for 
the sole benefit of non-resident bond-hold- 
ers, but they welcome capital if it brings 
in new brains and new blood. The field 
is greater than it was in Mexico a genera- 
tion ago, and, as far as I could see, there 
is a sympathy from all classes toward this 
manifestation of Americanism. 

I hurried away from Sao Paulo because 
I feared that if I stayed longer I might 
become one of the settlers I knew the state 
so badly needed; so, on a fine morning at 
seven o’clock I was dropped down the 
cable railway into Santos. The scenery 
may be magnificent, but all I saw was a 
mass of clouds until we reached the sea. 
Santos spells coffee; ships load and sail 
away all day long and half the night. It 
is a hot little town, a tropical sea-port, 
with crooked streets in which white duck 
is the best thing to wear and taking a 
cooling drink the only amusement. San- 


tos has remade herself, and in doing so left 
out the yellow fever, for which she once 
was famous. The drinking water is abun- 
dant and pure, the drainage is perfect, 
while sanitary and quarantine arrange- 
ments are equal to those of most cities in 
other parts of the world. Her docks, 
built by the city, are commodious and 
modern, so that even a Brazilian naval of- 
ficer ought to be able to negotiate the en- 
trance. 

This Brazilian navy is a mysterious in- 
stitution; its history is brilliant with the 
names of brave officers, gallant seamen, 
clever navigators ;to it aspired the aristoc- 
racy of old Brazil; it led one revolution 
and its cocky cadets at Rio thought them- 
selves important enough to start another. 
The Navy Department has built on its 
own plans and from native products a 
first-class battleship, and as the squadron 
lies at anchor in the bay of Rio, it pre- 
sents an imposing appearance. There are 
forty vessels, all told, but many of them 
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are “undergoing repairs ;”’ they have one 
acmiral and the relative quota of officers 
down to two hundred and forty second 
lieutenants, and they all like to wear uni- 
forms. But when the ships are examined 
they are found to be covered with barna- 
cles; when there is a cruise to a foreign 
port the officers have been known to sell 
the coal to pay their gambling debts and 
burn the furniture to keep the fires in the 
engine alight; and when ordered to steer 
for the mouth of the Amazon, their navi- 
gating skill was so poor that the officers 
could not find a certain island on the chart. 
The navy hates the army because they 
have happened to be on opposite sides of a 
revolution or two, and each seems to think 
that it alone represents the aristocracy 
of the land! On paper the entire coun- 
try can mobilize an army of six hundred 
thousand men, but as a working force 
there are thirty thousand, with four mar- 
shals, eight generals of division and six- 
teen generals of brigade, two battalions 
of engineers, twelve of artillery, fourteen 
of cavalry and forty of infantry. Be- 
sides this army formation each state has 
its own system of what we call militia, 
but this is somewhat more elaborate and 
to a certain extent more independent of 
the general army than is our own. The 
regulars are occasionally seen on the 
streets of Rio, and the militia in Sao 
Paulo, but not often elsewhere. 

There is both a military school and a 
naval academy in Rio de Janeiro, and 
some states have branch schools, but the 
idea of training, drill, serious responsibil- 
ity, has not yet become ingrained in the 
Latin character. They can do wonderful 
things if they wish, as the reconstruction 
of Rio, the erection of Bello Horizonte 
and the harbor improvements of Santos 
abundantly prove. Patriotism is too apt 
to be a term for glory and not for hard 
work, yet Brazil has produced patriots 
so ardent, sincere and self-sacrificing that 
any country might be proud of them. 

A curious anomaly is shown in the 
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coasting trade. There is a law somewhat 
similar to our own which demands that lo- 
cal commerce between national ports must 
be carried in Brazilian bottoms. As a law 
it works decently well, too; thirteen thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-two vessels 
under the Brazilian flag entered Rio dur- 
ing 1904, and there is a fleet of coast- 
wise steamers and sailing vessels constant- 
ly passing between all local harbors, yet 
the Lloyd Brasileiro, the Ita boats, as 
they are called, have English captains, 
who are naturalized Brazilian citizens. 
Recently the Cruzeiro do Sul (Southern 
Cross) line has been started, which on 
the face of it is Brazilian; the boats them- 
selves, however, are made in Germany, the 
crews are German, the cooking is German, 
the system, the neatness, the orderliness 
are German. This line runs in connection 
with the Hamburg-American and with the 
Hamburg-South American Lines, touch- 
ing at the coastwise ports, picking up all 
the local freight it can while distributing 
much of whatever comes over from Ger- 
many to the German colonists and collect- 
ing whatever may be offered for shipment 
to Europe. The German spirit is thus 
made effectively important; the officers 
are picked men from the German mer- 
chant marine, who, if they do good serv- 
ice here, are encouraged to hope for pro- 
motion into home vessels later on, their 
pay coming from Germany, although 
Brazilian money is invested in the line. 
These Cruzeiro do Sul boats give better 
accommodation and have more _trust- 
worthy sailings than do the Brazilian 
Lloyds, no doubt because they are man- 
aged from Germany and because the of- 
cers feel responsible to home authority 
instead of to the local Brazilian adminis- 
tration such as controls the Lloyds, but 
the Brazilianization of the officers is an 
amusing pretext to give the nation an im- 
portance it does not really possess. 

I sat my last evening at Santos in the 
little Praza a few rods from the bay; my 
companion was an officer newly appointed 
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to a Cruzeiro steamer; we were drinking 
the German beer (it is good beer, too) 
from Sao Paulo and talking of peoples of 
all the world.: “Pshaw,” he said at last, 
“these Brazilians worry me. It is hard 
to keep them at their work; paciencia is 
the one native word I know, and I need it 
every hour. They don’t understand what 
training and drill mean. This country 
ought to belong to England or to the 
United States or,” after a pause, “to 
Germany.” “But,” I responded, “you 
are a Brazilian. How can you talk so 
about your adopted country?” ‘Adopt- 
ed!’ he exclaimed with a smile. “Yes, I 
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signed papers declaring myself a Bra- 
zilian citizen, but [ don’t cease to be a 
German subject ; I remain as much a Ger- 
man subject as ever I was, but I get 
more pay. Do you suppose that if war 
were declared between Germany and Bra- 
zil I should fight for Brazil? I should 
hurry home and join the naval reserve to — 
which I am entitled. If this pleases the 
Brazilians, it pleases me, but they have 
no claims on me on account of that little 
paper I signed. If they can’t manage 
their boats, they must have Germans to do 
it for them.” And we drank to the Vater- 
land. 


The third paper in Mr. Hale’s series on “The South 
American Situation” will appear in the December 
number of Tue Reaper, the subject “Little Germany” 


ITALIAN LABORERS ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
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*NO—I CAN CARRY HIM—I WANT TO CARRY HIM” 
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A STORY IN WHICH MANY ADVENTURES LEAD AN UNWILLING HERO 
TO THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 


CHAPTER XXVII 


A LINK IN THE CHAIN 


was instinct with nameless terrors. The 

air was filled with nameless shapes. A 
spiritual horror surrounded me, and I felt 
that I must reach the light or cry out. 
But before I had covered the distance to 
the door it was flung open and Corson stood 
on the threshold; and at the sight of him 
my courage returned and my shaken nerves 
grew firm. At the darkness he wavered 
and cried: 

‘“What’s the matter here?” 

“She is dead.” 

“Rest her sowl! It’s a fearsome dark 
hole to be in, sor.” 

I shuddered as I stood beside him, and 
brought the lamp from the bracket in the 
hall. 

Mother Borton lay back staring af- 
frightedly at the mystic beings who had 
come for her, but settled into peace as I 
closed her eyes and composed her limbs. 

“She was a rare old bird,” said Corson 
when I had done, “but there was some 
good in her, after all.” 

“She has been a good friend to me,” I 
said, and.we called a servant from below 
and left the gruesome room to his guard- 
ianship. 

“And now, there’s another little job to 
be done. There’s one of my men a pris- 
oner down on Davis Street. I must get 
him out.” 

“T’m with you, sor,” said Corson heart- 
ily. “I’m hopin’ there’s some heads to be 
cracked.” 

I had not counted on the policeman’s 


| SPRANG to my feet. The darkness 


aid, but I was thankful to accept the hon- 
est offer. In the restaurant I found five of 
my men, and with this force I thought 
that I might safely attempt an assault on 
the Den. 

The Den was a low, two-story building 
of brick, with a warehouse below, and the 
quarters of the enemy, approached by a 
narrow stairway, were above. 

“Step quietly,” I cautioned my men, as 
we neared the dark and forbidding en- 
trance. “Keep close to the shadow of the 
buildings. Our best chance is in a sur- 
prise.” 

There was no guard at the door that 
stood open to the street, but we halted a 
moment to make sure of our plans. 

“Tt’s a bad hole,” whispered Corson. 

“A fine place for an ambush,” I re- 
turned dubiously. 

“Well, there’s no help for it,” said the 
policeman. “Come on!” And, drawing his 
club and revolver, he stole noiselessly up 
the stairs. 

I felt my way up step by step, one hand 
against the wall and my shoes scraping 
cautiously for a resting-place, while my 
men followed in single file with the same 
silent care. 

But in spite of this precaution, we were 
not two-thirds the way up the flight be- 
fore a voice shot out of the darkness. 

“Who's there?” 

We stopped and held our breath. There 
was a minute of silence, but it was broken 
by the creak of a board as one of the men 
shifted his weight. 


Copyright, 1906, The Bobbs-Merrill Company. All rights reserved. 
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cried the 
“Halt, or I'll shoot! 


9 


“There’s some one here!” 
voice above us. 
Peterson! Conn! Come quick 

There was no more need for silence, and 
Corson and I reached the landing just as 
a door opened that let the light stream 
from within. Two men had sprung to the 
doorway, and another could be seen faint- 
ly outlined in the dark hall. 

“Holy Mother! it’s the cops!” came in 
an awe-stricken voice at the sight of Cor- 
son’s star. 

“Right, my hearty!” cried Corson, 
making a rush for the man, who darted 
down the hall in an effort to escape. The 
two men jumped back into the room and 
tried to close the door, but I was upon 
them before they could swing it shut. 
Four of my men had followed me close, 
and with a few blows given and taken, the 
two were prisoners. 

“Tie them fast,” I ordered, and has- 
tened to see how Corson fared. 

I met the worthy policeman in the hall, 
blown but exultant. Owens was following 
him, and between them they half-dragged, 
half-carried the man who had given the 
alarm. 

“Where’s Barkhouse?” I asked one of 
the prisoners. 

“Find him!” was the defiant reply. 

We began the search, opening one room 
after another. Some were sleeping-rooms, 
some the meeting-rooms, while the one we 
had first entered appeared to be the guard- 
room. 

“Hello! What’s this?” exclaimed Cor- 
son, tapping an iron door. 

“It’s locked, sure enough,” said Owens, 
after trial. 

“Tt’s a sledge we must get,” said Owens, 
starting to look about for one. 

“Hould on,” said Corson, “I was near 
forgetting. I’ve got a master-key that 
fits most of these locks.” 

It needed a little coaxing, but the bolt 
at last slid back and the heavy doors 
swung open. The room was furnished 
with a large table, a big’desk, and a dozen 
chairs, which sprang out of the darkness 
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as I struck a match and lit the gas. It 
was evidently the council-room of the 
enemy. 

“This is illigant,” said the policeman, 
looking around with approval; “but your 
man isn’t here, I’d say.” 

“Well, it looks as though there might 
be something here of interest,” I replied, 
seizing eagerly upon the papers that lay 
scattered about upon the desk. “Look in 
the other rooms while I run through 
these.” 

A rude diagram on the topmost paper 
caught my eye. It represented a road 
branching thrice. On the third branch was 
a cross, and then at intervals four crosses, 
as if to mark some features of the land- 
scape. Underneath was written: 

“From B—follow 1 1-2 m. Take third 
road—% or 5.” 

The paper bore date of that day, and I 
guessed that it was meant to show the way 
to the supposed hiding-place of the boy. 

The diagram of the enemy recalled the 
single slip of paper I had found in the 
pocket of Henry Wilton’s coat on the 
fatal night of my arrival. I had kept it 
always with me, for it was the sole memo- 
randum left by him of the business that 
had brought him to his death. I brought 
it out, very badly creased and rumpled 
from much carrying, but still quite as 
legible as on the night I had first seen it. 

Placed side by side with the map I had 
before me, the resemblance was less close 
than I had thought. Yet all the main 
features were the same. There was the 
road branching thrice; a cross in both 
marked the junction of the third road as 
though it gave sign of a building or some 
natural landmark ; and the other features 
were indicated in the same order. No— 
there was a difference in this point; there 
were five crosses on the third road in the 
enemy’s diagram, while there were but 
four in mine. 

In the matter of description the enemy 
had the advantage, slight as it was. 

“Third road —cockeyed barn — iron 
cow,” and the confused jumble of drunken 
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letters ‘and figures that Henry had writ- 
ten—I could make nothing of these. 
“From B—follow 1 1-2 m. Take third 
road—8 or 5”—this was at least half-in- 
telligible. 

Then it came on me like a blow,—was 
this the mysterious “key” that the Un- 
known had demanded of me in her letter of 
this morning? I turned sick at heart at 
the thought that my ignorance and inat- 
tention had put the boy in jeopardy. The 
enemy had perhaps a clue to the hiding- 
place that the Unknown did not possess. 
The desertion of these headquarters 
swelled my fears. Though Terrill, dis- 
abled by wounds, was groaning with pain 
and rage at Livermore, and the night’s ar- 
rests at Borton’s had reduced the numbers 
of the band, Darby Meeker was still on the 
active list. And Doddridge Knapp? He 
was free now to follow his desperate plot 
to its end without risking his schemes of 
fortune. The absence of Meeker, the date 
of to-day upon the map, suggesting that 
it had but just come into the hands of the 
enemy, and the lack of a garrison in the 
Den, raised the apprehension that fresh 
mischief was afoot. 

I was roused from my reverie of fears 
by confused shouts from dowh the hall, 
and sprang hastily to the door, with the 
thought that the forces of the enemy were 
upon us. 

“Here he is! they’ve found him,” cried 
an excited voice. 

“Yes, sir! here he comes!”? 

It was truly the stalwart guard; but 
two days had made a sad change in him. 
‘With head bound in a bloody rag, and 
face of a waxy yellow hue, he staggered 
limply out of one of the rear rooms be- 
tween Corson and Owens. 

“Now, we must get out of here,” I com- 
manded. “Take turns by twos in helping 
Barkhouse. We had better not risk stay- 
ing here.” 

“Right,” said Corson, “and now we'll 
just take these three beauties along to the 
station.” 

The men swore at this cheerful pros- 
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pect, but as their hands were bound be- 
hind them, and Corson walked with his 
club in one hand and his pistol in the 
other, they took up the march at com- 
mand, and the rest of us slowly followed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE CHASE IN THE STORM 


When we reached the entrance to our 
quarters on Montgomery Street the rain 
had once more begun to fall, gently now, 
but the gusts of damp wind from the 
south promised more and worse to follow. 

“Hello!” cried the first man, starting 
back. “What’s this?” 

The line stopped, and I moved forward. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“A message for you, Mr. Wilton,” said 
a voice suddenly from the recess of the 
doorway. 

“Give it to me,” I said. 

It was in the hand of the Unknown, 
and my fatigue and indifference were gone 
in a moment. I trembled as I tore open 
the envelope, and read: 


“Follow the bearer of this note at 
12:30. Come alone and armed. It is 
important.” 


There was no signature. 

If this meant anything it meant that I | 
was to meet the Unknown, and perhaps to 
search the heart of the mystery. 

The men had waited a minute for me 
as I read the note. 

“Go to your rooms and get some rest,” 
I said. “I am called away. Trent will 
be in charge, and I will send word to him 
if I need any of you.” 

They looked at me in blank protest. 

“You’re not going alone, sir?” cried 
Owens in a tone of alarm. 

“Oh, no. But I shall not need a 


guard.” I hoped heartily that I did not. 
“Are you ready, sir?” asked the mes- 
senger. 
“Tt is close on half-past twelve,” I an- 
“Where is she?” 


swered. 
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“Tt’s not far,” said my guide evasively. 

I understood the danger of speech, and 
did not press for an answer. 

As we neared the carriage my guide 
gave a short, suppressed whistle, and, 
passing before me, flung open the door 
to the vehicle and motioned me to enter. 
I glanced about with some lack of confi- 
dence oppressing my spirits. But I had 
gone too far to retreat, and stepped into 
the hack. Instead of following, the guide 
closed the door gently ; I heard him mount 
the seat by the driver, and in a moment 
we were in motion. 

Was I alone? I had expected to find 
the Unknown, but the dark interior gave 
no sign of a companion. Then the mag- 
netic suggestion of the presence of an- 
other came to my spirit, and a faint per- 
fume put all my senses on the alert. It 
was the scent that had come to me with 
the letters of the Unknown. A slight 
movement made me certain that some one 
sat in the farther corner of the carriage. 

Was it the Unknown or some agent? 
I waited impatiently for the first street- 
lamp to throw a gleam of light into the 
carriage. But when it came I was little 
the wiser. I could see only the outlines 
of a figure shrouded in black. 

The situation became a little embar- 
rassing. Was it my place to speak first? 
I wondered. At last I could endure the 
silence no longer. 

“Quite an unpleasant evening,” I re- 
marked politely. 

There was a rustle of movement, the 
sound of a short gasp, and a soft, mourn- 
ful voice broke on my ear. 

“Mr. Dudley—can you forgive me?” 

I was stricken dumb for a moment at 
the voice. Then I gasped: 

“Mrs. Knapp!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Knapp,” she said with a 
mournful laugh. “Did you never sus- 
pect ?” 

I was lost in wonder and confusion, and 
even yet could not understand. 

“What brings you out in this storm?” 
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I asked, completely mystified. “I thought 
I was to meet another person.” 

“Indeed?” said Mrs. Knapp with a 
spark of animation. “Well, I am the 
other person.” 

“You!” I exclaimed. “Are you the 
protector of the boy? The employer—” 
Then I stopped, the tangle in my mind 
beginning to straighten out. 

“T am she,” said Mrs. Knapp gently. 

“Then,” I cried, “who is he? what is 
he? what is the whole dreadful affair 
about and what—” 

Mrs. Knapp interrupted me. 

“First tell me what has become of Hen- 
ry Wilton?” she said with sorrow in her 
voice. 

The dreadful scene in the alley flashed 
before my mind. 

“He is dead.” 

“Dead! And how?” 

“Murdered.” 

“T feared so—I was certain, or he 
would have let me know. You have much 
to tell me. But first, did he leave no pa- 
pers in your hands?” 

I brought out the slip that bore the 
blind diagram and the blinder description 
that accompanied it. Nothing could be 
made of it‘in the darkness, so I described 
it as well as I could. 

‘We are on the right track,” said Mrs. 
Knapp. ‘Oh, why didn’t I have that yes- 
terday? But here we are at the wharf— 
there’s a tug waiting for us.” 

A moment later we saw its lights, and 
the fire of its engine-room shot a cheerful 
glow into the storm. The little vessel 
swung uneasily at its berth as we made 
our way aboard, and with shouts of men 
and clang of bells it was soon tossing on 
the dark waters of the bay. 

The cabin of the tug was fitted with a 
shelf table, and over it swung a lamp of 
brass that gave a dim light to the little 
room. Mrs. Knapp seated herself here, 
as the boat pitched and tossed and trem- 
bled at the strokes of the waves and quiv- 
ered to the throbbing of the screw, spread 
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out the paper I had given her, and stud- 
ied the diagram and the jumble of letters 
with anxious attention. 

“Tt is the same,” she said at last; “in 
part, at least.” ; 

“The same as what?” I asked. 

“As the one I got word of to-night,” 
she replied. “But,” she continued, return- 
ing to the map, “this gives a different 
place. I was to go to the cross-road here,” 
—indicating the mark at the last branch. 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said I, taking 
out the diagram I had found in the citadel 
of the enemy. “This seems to point to a 
different place, too, and I really hope that 
the gentleman who drew this map is a 
good way off from the truth.” 

“Where did you get this?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Knapp. 

I described the circumstances in as few 
words as I could command. 

“They are ahead of us,” she said in 
alarm. 

“They have started first, I suppose,” 
was my suggestion. 

And they have the right road.” 

“Then our only hope is that they may 
not know the right place.” 

“God grant it,” said Mrs. Knapp. 

She was silent for a few minutes, and I 
saw that her eyes were filled with tears. 

I was moved at the sight. I thought 
they were for the boy and was about to 
ask what would happen to him in case he 
was found by the enemy, when she said: 

“Now tell me about Henry Wilton— 
how he died and when.” 

I told the tale as it had happened, and 
as I told it I read in the face before me 
the varying emotions of alarm, horror and 
grief that were stirred by its incidents. 

But one thing I could not tell her. The 
wolf-face I had seen in the lantern flash in 
the alley I could not name nor describe to 
the wife of Doddridge Knapp. Yet at the 
thought the dark mystery grew darker 
yet, and I began to doubt what my eyes 
had seen and my ears had heard. 

Mrs. Knapp bowed her head in deep, 
gloomy thought. At last she said: 
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“And why did you take his place, his 
name? Why did you try to do his work 
when you had seen the dreadful end to 
which it had brought him?” 

I confessed that it was half through the 
insistence of Detective Coogan that I was 
Henry Wilton, half through the course of 
events that seemed to make it the easiest 
road to reach the vengeance that I had 
vowed to bring the murderer of my friend. 

“You are bent on avenging him?” asked 
Mrs. Knapp thoughtfully. 

“T have promised it.” 

“You shall have the chance. Strange 
thought!” she said gloomily, “that the 
dead hand of Henry Wilton may reach 
out from beyond the grave and strike at 
his slayer when he least expects it.” 

I was more than ever mystified at these 
words. I had not expected her to take so 
philosophically to the idea of hanging 
Doddridge Knapp, and I thought it best 
to hold my tongue. 

“T have marveled at you,” said Mrs. 
Knapp after a pause. “I marvel at you 
yet. You have carried off your part well.” 

“Not well enough, it seems, to deceive 
you,” I said, a little bitterly. 

“You should not have expected to de- 
ceive me,” said Mrs. Knapp. “But you 
can imagine the shock I had when I saw 
that it was not Henry Wilton who had 
come among us that first night when I 
called you from Mr. Knapp’s room.” 

“You certainly succeeded in concealing 
any surprise you may have felt,” I said. 
“You are a better actor than I.” 

Mrs. Knapp smiled. 

“It was more thar surprise—it was con- 
sternation,” she said. “I had been anxious 
at receiving no word from Henry. I sup- 
pose you got my notes. And when I saw 
you, I was torn with doubts, wondering 
whether anything had happened to 
Henry, whether he had sent you in his 
stead as a practical joke, whether you 
knew much or little or nothing of our 
affairs—in short, I was overwhelmed.” 

“T didn’t suppose I was quite so poor 
an impostor,” I said apologetically, with 
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a qualm at the word. “Though I did get 
some hint of it,” I added, with a painful 
recollection of the candid statement of 
opinion I had received from the daughter 
of the house. 

“Oh, you did very well,” said Mrs. 
Knapp kindly, “but no one could have 
been successfu! in that house. Luella was 
quite outraged over it, but I managed to 
quiet her.” 

“TI hope Miss Knapp has not retained 
the unfavorable impressions of—er—” I 
stammered in much confusion. 

Mrs. Knapp gave me a keen glance. 

“You know she has not,” she said. 

“T would have spoken when I found you 
for what you are,” she went on, “but 
I thought until the Livermore trip that 
you could serve me best as you were.” 

“It was blind work,” I said. 

“Tt was blind enough for you, not for 
me. I was deceived in one thing, however ; 
I thought that you had no papers—noth- 
ing from Henry that could help or hurt. 
The first night. you came to us I had Hen- 
ry’s room thoroughly searched.” 

“Oh, I was indebted to you for that at- 
tention,” I exclaimed. “I gave our friends 
of the other house the credit.” 

Mrs. Knapp smiled again. 

“I thought it necessary. It was the 
chance that you did not sleep there that 
night that kept this paper out of my 
hands weeks ago.” 

“T have always kept it with me,” I said. 

“T did not need it till Sunday,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Knapp. “I have been worried 
much at the situation of the boy, but I 
did not dare go near him. Henry and I 
decided that his hiding-place was not safe. 
We had talked of moving him a few days 
before you came. When [I found that 
Henry had disappeared I was anxious to 
make the change, but I could not venture 
to attempt it until the others were out of 
town, for I knew I was watched. Then I 
was assured from Mother Borton that 
they did not know where the boy was hid- 
den, and I let the matter rest. But a few 
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days ago—on Saturday—she sent me 
word that she thought they had found the 
place. Then it came to me to send you to 
Livermore with the other boy—oh, I hope 
no harm came to the little fellow,” she ex- 
claimed anxiously. 

“He’s safe at my rooms in charge of 
Wainwright,” I said. “He got back on 
the morning train, and can be had for the 
asking.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said Mrs. Knapp. 
“T was afraid something would happen to 
him, but I had to take desperate chances. 
Well, you see my plan succeeded. They 
all followed you. But when I went to the 
hiding-place the boy was gone. Henry 
had moved him weeks ago, and had died 
before he could tell me. Then I thought 
you might know more than you had told 
me—that Henry Wilton might have got 
you to help him when he made the change, 
and I wrote to you.” 

“And the key,” I said, remembering the 
expression of the note. “Did you mean 
this diagram?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Knapp. “I meant the 
key to our cipher code. But to-day I 
found it, and there was no need of yours.” 

At this point the captain of the tug 
opened the cabin. 

“Excuse me,” he said apologetically, 
“but where did you want to land?” 

“At Broadway,” said Mrs. Knapp. 

“Then you’re there,” said the captain. 

And, a minute later, with clang of bells 
and groan of engine we were at the wharf 
and were helped ashore. 

“Tell the captain to wait here for us 
with fires up,” said Mrs. Knapp. “The 
carriage should be somewhere around 
here,” she continued, peering anxiously 
about as we reached the foot of the wharf. 

The low buildings by the railroad track 
were but piles of blackness, and about 
them I could see nothing. 

“This way,” said a familiar voice, and 
a man stepped from the shadow. 

“Dicky Nahl!” I exclaimed. 

“Mr. Wilton!” mimicked Dicky. “But 
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it’s just as well not to speak so loud. 
Here you are. I put the hack’s lights out 
just to escape unpleasant remark. We 
had better be moving, for it’s a stiffish 
drive of six or seven miles. If you’ll get 
in, I’ll keep the seat with the driver and 
tell him the way to go.” 

Mrs. Knapp entered the carriage, and 
called to me to follow her. 

I remembered Mother Borton’s warn- 
ings and my doubts of Dicky Nahl. 

“You’re certain you know where you 
are going?” I asked him in an undertone. 

“No, I’m not,” said Dicky frankly. 
“I’ve found & man who says he knows. 
We are to meet him. We'll get there be- 
tween three and four o’clock. He won’t 
say another word to anybody but her or 
you. I guess he knows what he is about.” 

“Well, keep your eyes open. Meeker’s 
gang is ahead of us. Is the driver relia- 
ble?” ; 

“Right as a judge,” said Dicky cheer- 
fully. “Now, if you'll get in with madam 
we won’t be wasting time here.” 

I stepped into the carriage. Dicky 
Nahl closed the door softly and climbed on 
the seat by the driver, and in a moment 
we were rolling up Broadway in the 
gloomy stillness of the early morning. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


“Mrs. Knapp,” I said, “there is no 
need for you to take this journey. You 
had better stop in Oakland for the rest of 
the night.” 

Mrs. Knapp gave a shudder, but she 
spoke firmly. 

“I could not rest—I could not stay 
away. It may be important that I should 
be there—it will be important if we find 
the boy. You do not know him. Mr. Nahl 
does not know him.” 

“None of my men seems to know him,” 
I interrupted ; “that is, if one may judge 
by the way they were all taken in by the 
boy you sent to Livermore.” 

“T think none of them ever saw his face, 


though some of them were with Henry 
Wilton when he first took the boy, and 
afterward.” 

“The enemy seem to know him,” said I, 
remembering the scene at Livermore. 

“Terrill knows him. I think none of 
the other agents could be certain of his 
face, unless it is Mr. Meeker. But truly, - 
I must go.” 

“What if they had seized the boy?” 

Mrs. Knapp was silent for a little, as 
if this contingency had not entered her 
plans. 

“We must follow him and save him, 
even if we have to raise the whole county.” 
Her voice was firm and resolute. 

“What would happen to the boy if he 
were taken?” I found courage to ask. 

“He would not live a month,” she re- 
plied. 

“Would he be murdered?” 

“T don’t know how the end would come. 
But I know he would die.” 

I was in the shadow of the mystery. 
A hundred questions rose to my lips; but 
behind them all frowned the grim wolf- 
visage of Doddridge Knapp, and I could 
not find the courage that could make me 
speak them. 

“T tried to get something out of Mother 
Borton concerning you,” continued Mrs. 
Knapp. “Once I even went to see her.” 

“She was quite as successful in conceal- 
ing from me the fact that she had ever 
had word with you, though I suspected 
that she knew more than she told.” 

“She is used to keeping secrets, I sup- 
pose,” replied Mrs. Knapp. “But I must 
reward her well for what she has done.” 

“She is beyond fear or reward.” 

“Dead?” cried Mrs. Knapp in a 
shocked voice. “And how?” 

“She died, I fear, because she befriend- 
ed me.” And then I told her the story of 
Mother Borton’s end. 

“Poor creature!” said Mrs. Knapp sad- 
ly. “Yet perhaps it is better so, She has 
died in doing a good act.” 

“She was a good friend to me,” I said. 

The carriage had been rolling along 
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swiftly. Despite the rain the streets were 
smooth and hard, and we made rapid 
progress. We had crossed a bridge, and 
with many turns made a course toward 
the southeast. 

“‘Here’s the place,” came the voice of 
Dicky, giving directions to the driver; 
and the carriage slackened pace and 
stopped. Looking out I saw that we 
were at a division of the road where a two- 
story house faced both of the branching 
ways. 

“You’d better come out,” said Dicky 
at the door, addressing his remark to me. 
‘““He was to meet us here.” 

“Be careful,” cautioned Mrs. Knapp. 

The night had turned colder, or I was 
chilled by the inaction of the ride. The 
sky was clearing, and stars were to be 
seen. By the outline of the hills we had 
made to the south. The horses steamed 
and breathed heavily in the keen air. 

I kept my hand on the revolver that lay 
in my overcoat pocket, and walked: with 
Dicky on to the porch. It was a common 
roadside saloon, and-at this hour it ap- 
peared wholly deserted. Even the dog, 
without which I knew no roadside saloon 
could exist, was as silent as its owners. 

“Here’s a go!” said Dicky. ‘He was 
to meet us, sure. What time have you 
got?” 

I struck a match in a corner and looked 
at my watch by its flare. 

“Five minutes to three.” 

“Whew!” he whispered, “we’re regular- 
ly done. I thought he had a bad eye 
when I was bargaining with him.” 

‘The enemy have been along here ahead 
of us,” I said. “They may have picked 
him up.” 

“That’s like enough,” said Dicky rue- 
fully. “But if they’ve got him, we might 
as well take the back tracks for town and 
hunt up a sheriff or two, or send for the 
boys to come over.” 

“It’s too late to do that,” said I de- 
cidedly. ‘We must go on at once.” 

“Well,” said Dicky dubiously, “I think 
I know where the fellow would have taken 


us. I trailed him this afternoon, and I’ll 
lay two to one that I can pick out the 
right road.” 

“Is this the third road from Brook- 
lyn?” I asked pointing to the track that 
led to the left. 

“T reckon so,” said Dicky. “I haven’t 
kept count, but I recollect only two before 
kgs 

“All right. Up with you then!” 

Dicky obediently mounted to the seat 
beside the driver. 

“T shall ride outside,’ I said to Mrs. 
Knapp. “I may be needed.” 

“JT suppose you are right,” she replied 
with somewhat of protest in her voice, and 
I closed the door, and climbed up. 

Half a mile farther we passed a house, 
and within a quarter of a mile another. 

“We are on the right road,” was my 
thought as I compared these in my mind 
with the crosses on the diagram. 

About half a mile farther, a small clus- 
ter of buildings loomed up, dark and ob- 
scure, by the roadside. 

“This is the place,” I said confidently, 
motioning the driver to pull up. I re- 
membered that Henry Wilton’s map had 
stopped at the third cross from the part- 
ing of the roads. 

“No, it isn’t,” said Dicky eagerly. 
“It’s two or three miles farther on. I 
trailed the fellow myself to the next house, 
and that’s a good two miles at least.” 

I had leaped to the ground, and opened 
the door of the carriage. 

“We are at the fourth place,” I said. 

“And the cockeyed barn?” inquired 
Mrs. Knapp, peering out. 

I was struck silent by this, and looked 
blankly at the dark forbidding structure 
that fronted on the road. 

“You’re right,” said Mrs. Knapp with 
a laugh. ‘“Can’t you make out that fun- 
ny little window at the end there?” 

I looked more closely at the building. 
In the dim light of the stars, the coat of 
whitewash that covered it made it possible 
to trace the outlines of a window in the 
gable that fronted the road. Some freak 
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of the builder had turned it a quarter of 
the way around, giving it a comical sug- 
gestion of a man with a droop to his eye. 

“And the iron cow?” I asked. 

“Stupid! a pump, of course,” replied 
Mrs. Knapp with another laugh. “Now 
see if there is a lane here by the barn.” 

A narrow roadway, just wide enough 
for a single wagon, joined the main road 
at the corner of the building. 

“Then drive up it quietly,’ 
Knapp’s direction. 

Just beyond the barn I made out the 
figure of the pump in a conspicuous place 
by the roadside, and felt more confident 
that we were on the right road. 

The lane was now wrapped in Egyptian 
darkness. Trees lined both sides of the 
narrow way. Their branches brushed our 
faces as we passed, and their tops seemed 
to meet above us till even the faint light 
of the stars scarcely glimmered through. 

“I'd give five dollars to light my 
lamps,” growled the driver. We were 
traveling by the instinct of the horses. 

“If your life is worth more than five 
dollars, you’d better keep them dark,” I 
said. 

The driver swore in an undertone as 
the hack lurched and groaned in a boggy 
series of ruts, and a branch whipped him 
in the face. 

Suddenly the horses stopped so short 
that we were almost pitched out. 

“Hello! what’s this?” I cried, drawing 
my revolver, fearful of an ambush. 

“Tt’s a fence,” said the driver. 

“There must be a gate,” I said, jump- 
ing down quickly. 

Mrs. Knapp rapped on the carriage 
door and I opened it. 

“Have you come to the bars?” she 
asked presently. 

“T guess so. We've come against some- 
thing like a fence.” 

“Well, then,” she replied, “when we get 
through, take the road to the left. That 
will bring us to the house.” 

“You are certain?” 


> was Mrs. 
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“That is what Henry wrote in the ci- 
pher beneath the map. The house must 
be only a few hundred yards away.” 

The bars were there, and I lifted the 
wet and soggy boards with an anxious 
heart. Were we, after all, so near the 
hiding-place? And what were we to find? 

I mounted the seat again, and we drove’ 
forward. My heart beat fast. What if 
the enemy were before us? 

“Have you got your revolver handy?” 
I whispered to Dicky. 

“Two of ’em,” he chuckled. ‘There’s 
a double dose for the man that wants it.” 

On a sudden turn the house loomed up 
before us, and a wild clamor of dogs broke 
the stillness of the night. I helped Mrs. 
Knapp out of the carriage. She looked at 
the house closely. 

“This is the place,” she said, in an un- 
mistakable tone of decision. “We must 
be quick. I wish something would quiet 
those dogs; they will bring the whole 
country out.” 

It seemed an hour before we could raise 
any one, but it may not have been three 
minutes before a voice came from behind 
the door. 

*“Who’s there?” 

“Tt is L. M. K.,” said Mrs. Knapp; 
then she added three words of gibberish 
that I took to be the passwords used to 
identify the friends of the boy. 

At the words there was the sound of 
bolts shooting back, and the heavy door 
opened enough to admit us. As we passed 
in, it was closed once more and the bolts 
shot home. 

Before us stood a short, heavy-set man, 
holding a candle. His face, which was 
stamped with much of the bulldog look, 
was smooth-shaven except for a bristling 
brown mustache. He looked inquiringly 
at us. 

“Ts he here—the boy?” cried Mrs. 
Knapp, her voice choked with anxiety. 

“Yes ;” said the man. “Do we move 
again?” He seemed to feel no surprise 
at the situation, and I inferred that it 
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was not the first time he had changed 
quarters on a sudden at the darkest hour 
of the night. 

“At once,” said Mrs. Knapp, in her 
tone of decision. 

“Tt will take ten minutes to get 
ready,” said the man. “Come this way.” 

I was left standing alone by the door 
in the darkness, with a burden lifted from 
my mind. We had come in time. The 
single slip of paper left by Henry Wil- 
ton had been the means, through a 
strange combination of events, to point 
the way to the unknown hiding-place of 
the boy. 

In a few minutes the wavering light 
of the candle reappeared. Mrs. Knapp 
was carrying a bundle that I took to be 
the boy, and the man brought a valise 
and a blanket. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Mrs. Knapp. 
“No—I can carry him—I want to carry 
him.” 

The man opened the door, then closed 
and locked it as I helped Mrs. Knapp in- 
to the carriage. 

“Have you got him safe?” asked 
Dicky incredulously. “Well, Ill have to 
say that you know more than I thought 
you did.” And the relief and satisfac- 
tion in his tone were so evident that I 
gladly repented of my suspicions of the 
light-hearted Dicky. 

“Have you heard anything?” I asked 
him anxiously. 

“JT thought I heard a yell over here 
through the woods. We had better get 
out of here.” 

“Ton’t wait a second,” said the man. 
“The south road comes over this other 
way. If you’ve heard anybody there, 
they will be here in five minutes. [I'll fol- 
low you on a horse.” 

With an injunction to haste, I stepped 
after Mrs. Knapp into the carriage, the 
door was shut, Dicky mounted the seat, 
and we rolled down the road on the return 
journey. 

“Oh, how thankful I am!” cried Mrs. 
Knapp. “There is a weight of anxiety 
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off my mind. Can you imagine what I 
have been fearing in the last month?” 

“T had thought a little about that my- 
self,” I confessed. “But we are not yet 
out of the woods, I am afraid.” 

“Hark! what’s that?” said Mrs. 
Knapp apprehensively. 

The carriage was now making its way 
through the bad stretch in the lane, and 
there was little noise in its progress. 

‘I heard nothing,” I said, putting 
down the window to listen. “What was 
it?” 

“T thought it was a shout.” 

As we bumped and groaned again 
through the ruts, however, there arose in 
the distance behind us the fierce barking 
of dogs, their voices raised in anger and 
alarm. 

There was a faint halloo, and a wilder 
barking followed. Then my ear caught 
the splashing of galloping hoofs behind, 
and in a moment the man of the house 
rode beside us. 

“They’ve come,” he said, “or, anyhow, 
somebody’s come. I let the dogs loose, 
and they will have a lively time for a 
while.” 

At his words there was another chorus 
of barks and shouts. ‘Then a shot rang 
out, and a fusillade followed with a 
mournful wail that died away into silence. 

“Good Lord! they’ve shot the dogs,” 
cried the man hotly. “I’ve a mind to go 
back and pepper some of ’em.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Knapp, “we may need 
you. Let us hurry!” 

A few yards more brought us to the 
main road, and once on the firm ground 
the horses trotted briskly forward, while 
the horseman dropped behind, the better 
to observe and give the alarm. 

“Can’t we drive faster?” asked Mrs. 
Knapp. 

“T wouldn’t speil these horses for five 
hundred dollars,’ growled the driver when 
I passed him the injunction to hasten. 

“It’s a thousand dollars for you if you 
get to the wharf ahead of the others,” 
cried Mrs. Knapp. 
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“And you'll have a bullet in your hide 
if you don’t keep out of gunshot of 
them,” I added. 

The double inducement to haste had 
its effect, and we could feel the swifter 
motion of the vehicle under us, and see 
the more rapid passage of the trees and 
fences that lined the way. 

At last the houses began to pass more 
frequently. Now the road was broken 
by cross streets. Gas-lamps appeared 
flickering faint and yellow in the morn- 
ing air, as though the long night vigil 
had robbed them of their vitality. We 
were once more within the city limits, and 
I felt a loosening of the tense nerves of 
anxiety. The panting horses never 
slackened pace. We swept over a long 
bridge, and plunged down a shaded street, 
and the figure of the horseman was the 
only sign of life behind us. 

Of a sudden there sounded a long roll, 
as of a great drum beating the reveille 
for an army of giants. The horseman 
quickened his pace and galloped furi- 
ously beside us. 

“They’re crossing the bridge,” he 
shouted. 

“Whip up!” I cried to the driver. 
“They are only four blocks behind us.” 

“Are they in sight?” asked Mrs. 
Knapp. 

“T can not see them,” I replied, “and it 
may not be the ones we fear. It is near 
daybreak, and we are not the only ones 
astir.” : 

I peered out, but a rising mist from 
the lagoon and the bay hindered the vi- 
sion, and the sound of the rolling drum 
had ceased. 

The hack swung around a few corners, 


- and then halted. 


“Here we are!’ cried Dicky Nah! at 
the door. “You get aboard the tug and 
push off. Jake and-I will run up to the 
foot of the wharf. If they come, we can 
keep ’em off long enough for you to get 
aboard.” Dicky had a revolver in each 
hand, and the determined ring of his 
voice, so different from his usual light 


bantering tone, gave me assurance of his 
sincerity. With the horseman he has- 
tened to the entrance of the wharf, where 
the two loomed through the mist like 
shadow-men. 

The tug was where it lay when we left, 
and at my hail the captain and his crew 
of three were astir. It was a moment’s 
work to get Mrs. Knapp and her charge 
aboard. 

“Come on!” I cried to Dicky and his 
companion. And as the lines were cast 
off they made a running jump on to the 
deck of the tug boat, and the vessel 
backed out into the stream. 

As the wharf faded away into the mist 
that hung over the waters I thought I 
saw shapes of men and horses rushing 
frantically to the edge, and a massive 
figure waving its arms like a madman, 
and shouting impotent curses into the air. 
But with the distance, the uncertain light, 
and the curtain of mist that was thicken- 
ing between us, my eyes might have de- 
ceived me, and I omitted to mention my 
suspicions to Mrs. Knapp. 

When the mist and darkness had blot- 
ted out shore, wharves and shipping, the 
tug moved at half-speed down the chan- 
nel. I persuaded the captain that there 
was no need to sound the whistle, but he 
declined gruffly to increase his speed. 

“Thank God, we are safe!” said Mrs. 
Knapp, with a sigh of relief. 

“We shall be in the city in half an 
hour, if that is safety,” I said. 

“It will be safety for a few days. 
Then we can devise a new plan. I have 
a strong arm to lean on again.” 

“T think if you would tell me who the 
boy is, and why the danger threatens 
him, I might help you more wisely.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Mrs. 
Knapp thoughtfully. “You shall know 
before it is necessary to make our next 
plans.” 

And then the boy called for her atten- 
tion and I returned to the deck. 

“There’s a steamer behind us,” said 
Dicky Nahl, with a worried look as I 
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joined him. “I’ve been listening to it for 
five minutes.” 

“Tt’s a tug,” said the captain. “She 
was lying on the other side of the wharf 
last night.” 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “Put on full 
steam, then, or we shall be run down in 
the bay. It’s the gang we are trying to 
get away from.” 

The captain looked at me suspiciously 
for a moment, and was inclined to resent 
my interference. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders as though it was none of his 
business whether we were lunatics or not 
so long as we paid for the privilege, and 
rang the engine bell for full speed ahead. 

We had come but a few hundred yards 
into the clear air when out of the mist 
bank behind us shot another tug, the 
smoke streaming from the funnel, the 
steam puffing noisily from the escapes 
and the engine straining to increase the 
speed. 

At the exclamation that broke from us, 
our captain for the first time showed in- 
terest in the speed of his boat, and whis- 
tled angrily down to his engineer. 

“We can beat her,”’ he said, with a con- 
temptuous accent on the “her.” 

“That’s your business,” I returned, 
and walked aft to where Mrs. Knapp was 
standing, half-way up the steps from the 
cabin. 

“There is Darby Meeker,” I said, get- 
ting sight of him on the pursuing tug. 

“Can they catch us?” inquired Mrs. 
Knapp, the lines tightening about her 
mouth. 

“T think not—the captain says not. I 
should say that we were holding our own. 

At this moment a tall, massive figure 
stepped from the pilot-house of the pur- 
suing tug and shook its fists at us. At 
the sight of the man my heart stood still. 
The huge bulk, the wolf-face, just dis- 
tinguishable, distorted, dark with rage 
and passion, stopped the blood, and I felt 
a faintness as of dropping from a height. 
With a gasp, life and voice came back. 

“Doddridge Knapp!” I cried. 


Mrs. Knapp looked at me in alarm, and 
grasped the rail. 

“No! no!” she exclaimed. “A -thou- 
sand times no! That is Elijah Lane!” 

I gazed at her in wonder. Not Dodd- 
ridge Knapp! Had my eyes failed me? 

“Do you not understand?” she said in 
a low, intense tone. “He is Elijah Lane, 
the father of the boy. An evil, wicked 
man—mad—truly mad. He would kill 
the boy. He killed the mother of the boy. 
I know, but it is not a case for proof— 
not a case that the law can touch. And 
he hates the boy—and me!” 

I began to grasp the truth. 

“But why does he want to kill him? 
And would not the law punish the crime?” 

“You do not understand. The boy in- 
herits a great fortune from his mother. 
Mr. Knapp and I are left trustees by the 
mother’s will. If he had control of the 
boy, the boy would die; but it would be 
from cruelty, disease, neglect. It would 
not be murder in the eye of the law. But 
I know what would happen. Oh, see the 
wretch! How he hates me!” 

I was stunned with the words I had 
heard. They made much plain that had 
puzzled me, yet they left much more in 
darkness ; and I looked blankly at the fig- 
ure on the other tug. It was truly a 
strange sight. The man was beside him- 
self with rage, shouting, gesticulating 
and leaping about the deck in transports 
of passion. He showed every mark of a 
maniac. 

Suddenly he drew a revolver and sent 
shot after shot in our direction. We were 
far beyond the reach of a pistol bullet, 
but Mrs. Knapp screamed and dodged. 

When the last shot was gone from his 
revolver the man flung the weapon in 
frenzy, as though he could hope to strike 
us thus. 

Then a_ strange thing happened. 
Whether due to the effort he had made in 
the throw, or to a lurch of the tug in the 
waves we left behind us, or to a stumble 
over some obstruction, I could not say. 
But we saw the man suddenly pitch for- 
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ward over the low bulwarks of the tug 
into the waters of the bay. 

Mrs. Knapp gave a scream and cov- 
ered her eyes. 

“Stop the boat!” I shouted. 
her !”” 

The other tug had checked its headway 
at the same time, and there was a line of 
six or seven men along its side. 

“There he is!’ cried one. 

The captain laid our tug across the 
tidal stream that swept us strongly to- 
ward Goat Island. Then he steamed 
slowly toward the other tug. 

““He’s gone,” said Dicky. 

The other tug seemed anxious to keep 
away from us, as in distrust of our good 
intentions. I scanned the waters care- 
fully, but the drowning man had gone 
down. 

Then, rising not twenty feet away, 
floating for a moment on the surface of 
the water, I saw plainly for the first time, 
the very caricature of the face of Dodd- 
ridge Knapp. The strong wolf-features 
which in the King of the Street were elo- 
quent of power, intellect and sagacity, 
“were here marked with the record of pas- 
sion, hatred and evil life. I marveled 
now that I had ever traced a likeness be- 
tween them. 

“Give me that hook!” I cried, leaning 
over the side of the tug. “Go ahead a lit- 
tle.” 

One of the men threw a rope. It passed 
too far, and drifted swiftly behind. 

I made a wild reach with the hook, but 
it was too short. Just as I thought I 
should succeed, the face gave a convul- 
sive twitch, as if in a parting outburst of 
hate and wrath, and the body sank out 
of sight. We waited for a few minutes, 
but there was no further sign. The other 
tug that had hovered near us turned 
about and made for the Oakland shore. I 
signed to the captain to take his course 
for the city. 

The men talked in subdued tones, and 
I stood half-bewildered, with a bursting 

sense of relief, by Mrs. Knapp. At last 
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she took her hands from before her eyes, 
and the first rays of the sun that cleared 
the tops of the Alameda Hills touched her 
calm, solemn, hopeful face. 

“A new day has dawned,” she said. 
“Let us give thanks to God.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


For a few minutes we were silent. Wa- 
ter and land and sky started into new 
glories at the touch of the rising sun. 
The green-gray waters of the bay rip- 
pled lightly in the tide as the tug sent the 
miniature surges trailing in diverging 
lines from its bow. It seemed scarcely 
possible that this was the raging, tossing 
water we had crossed last night. And the 
fiery scene of passion and death we had 
just witnessed was so foreign to its calm 
beauties, that I could believe it had hap- 
pened elsewhere in some dream of long 
ago. 

I was roused by the voice of Mrs. 
Knapp, who sat at the head of the cabin 
stairs, looking absently over the water. 

“JT have not dealt frankly with you,” 
she said. “Perhaps it is better that you 
should know, as you know so much al- 
ready. I feel that I may rely on your 
discretion.” 

“T think I can keep a secret,” I replied, 
concealing my curiosity. 

“T should not tell you if I did not have 
full confidence.” Then she was silent for 
a minute. “That man,” she continued at 
last, with a shudder in her voice, “that 
man was Mr. Knapp’s brother.” 

I suppressed an exclamation, and she 
continued : 

“They have little in common, even in 
looks. I wonder you thought for a mo- 
ment that he was Mr. Knapp. Few peo- 
ple who know them both have traced a 
resemblance.” . 

“T think,” said I, “that the remarka- 
ble circumstances under which I had seen 
Mr. Lane had a good deal to do with the 
illusion. This morning, for the first time, 
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I saw his face under full light and close 
at hand.” 

Mrs. Knapp nodded. Then she con- 
tinued : 

“Mr. Knapp and his brother parted 
thirty years ago in Ohio. The brother 
—the man who has just gone—was 
younger than Mr. Knapp, though he 
looked older. He was wild in his youth. 
When he left home it was in the night, 
and for some offense that would have 
brought him within reach of the law. Mr. 
Knapp never told me what it was and I 
never asked. For fifteen years nothing 
was heard of him. Mr. Knapp and I 
married, we had come to San Francisco, 
and he was already a rising man in the 
city. One day this man came. He had 
drifted to the coast in some lawless enter- 
prise, and by chance found his brother.” 

Mrs. Knapp paused. 

“And at once began to live off of him, 
I suppose,” I threw in as an encourage- 
ment to proceed. 

“Not exactly,” said Mrs. Knapp. “He 
confessed some of his rascality to Mr. 
Knapp, but pleaded that he was anxious 
to reform. Mr. Knapp agreed to help 
him, but made the condition that he 
should take another name, and should 
never allow the relationship to be known. 
Mr. Lane—I can not call him by his true 
name—was ready to agree to the condi- 
tions. I think he was very glad indeed 
to conceal himself under an assumed 
name, and hide from the memory of his 
earlier years.” 

“Had his crimes then been so great?” 
I asked, as Mrs. Knapp again ceased to 
speak. 

“He had been a wicked, wicked man; 
the full tale of his villainy I never knew.” 

“T could believe anything of him,” I 
said grimly. 

“You have had a taste of his quality,” 
said Mrs. Knapp. “Well, it was seven 


years ago that he married. His wife was 
much younger than he,—a lovely girl, 
and her parents were rich. How he got 
her I do not see. It was his gift of the 
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tongue, I suppose, for he could talk well. 
She was not happy with him, but was bet- 
ter contented when, two years later, her 
boy came. Mr. Lane was often from 
home, but I do not think she regretted the 
neglect with which he treated her. He 
was not a man who made his home pleas- 
ant while he was about. After a while he 
used to disappear for weeks, spending 
the time in low haunts in the city, or none 
knew where. Last year Mrs. Lane’s fa- 
ther died, and she came in under the will 
for more than a million dollars’ worth of 
property. Then Mr. Lane changed his 
habits. He became most attentive to his 
wife. He looked to her wants, and ap- 
peared to the world as a model husband. 
But more was going on than we knew. 
From the little she told me, from the 
hints she dropped, she must have looked 
upon him with dread. She failed rapidly 
in health, and six months ago she died.” 

“Murdered?” I asked. 

“T believe it with all my soul,” said 
Mrs. Knapp. “But there was no evi- 
dence—not a particle. I tried to find it, 
but it was beyond the power of the doc- 
tors to discover.” 

“And his motive?” 

“He thought he was heir to her for- 
tune. When he found that she had left 
it with Mr. Knapp and me, in trust for 
the boy, his rage was frightful to see. 
His servants told me of his dreadful rav- 
ings. He dared not say a word to Mr. 
Knapp, but he came and. spoke to me 
about it. I was afraid for my life that 
time. He said that the money was his, 
and he said it with such meaning that I 
felt assured he would stop at nothing to 
get it. But when he spoke, I cut him so 
short that he visited the house but once 
again. Before he had time to put any of | 
his wicked thoughts into action I took 
the boy to my home, thinking that there . 
I could keep him in safety. Mr. Knapp 
pooh-poohed my fears, and when Mr. 
Lane. made a demand for the child was 
in favor of giving him up. ‘The father 
is the one to care for the boy,’ he said, 
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and washed his hands of the whole mat- 
ter.” 

“Then Mr. Knapp had nothing to do 
with the affair, one way or the other?” 

“Oh, no—nothing at all. I believe, 
though, that Henry did use his name 
with the police, to deter them from inter- 
fering with our plans.” 

I remembered Detective Coogan’s 
words, and knew that she was correct in 
this supposition. 

“Mr. Lane,” she continued, “threat- 
ened legal proceedings. But, knowing 
his own past, and knowing that I knew 
something of it, too, he dared not begin 
them. Mr. Knapp’s feelings in the mat- 
ter had made me unwilling to keep the 
boy in my house, but at first I thought 
it the best way of protecting him, and 
had him with me. Then one night the 
house was broken into, and two men were 
discovered in the room where the boy 
usually slept. I had taken him to my 
own bed that night, for he was ailing, 
and so he escaped. The alarm was raised 
before they found him, and the men fled. 
Mr. Knapp was confident that they were 
ordinary housebreakers, but I knew bet- 
ter. I dared keep the boy there no 
longer, and called Henry Wilton to as- 
sist me in making him safe. He found 
a suitable house for the boy, and hired 
men to guard it. But after one experi- 
ence in which the place was attacked and 
almost carried by storm, Henry thought 
it better to hide the boy and watch the 
enemy. The rest you know.” 

Breathing a sigh of relief she went on: 

“Mr. Lane was insane, I am certain. 
I tried to have Mr. Knapp take steps to 
lock him up. But Mr. Knapp could not 
believe that his brother was so wicked as 
to wish to take the life of his own child, 
and shut his ears to the talk of his mad- 
ness. I think he was fearful of a scan- 
dal in which the relationship should be- 
come known, and the stories of his broth- 
er’s early days should come to the public. 
But there was a time, a few weeks ago, 
when I was near spurring Mr. Knapp to 
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action. It was at the time of his trip to 
Virginia City. Mr. Lane came to the 
house while I was away and scared the 
servants into fits with his threats and 
curses. Luella had the courage and tact 
to face him and get him out of the house, 
and I telegraphed fer Mr. Knapp.” 

“I remember the occasion, though I 
didn’t know what was going on.” 

“Well, Mr. Knapp was very angry, 
and had a long talk with Lane. He told 
me that the creature cried and pleaded 
for forgiveness, and promised amend- 
ment for the future. And Mr. Knapp 
believed him. Yet that very night you 
were assailed with Luella in Chinatown.” 

The truth flashed on me. The groans 
and cries behind the locked door in Dodd- 
ridge Knapp’s office, the voices which 
were like to one man pleading and argu- 
ing with himself, were all explained. 

“T think the assault was something of 
an accident,” she continued; “or, rather, 
it was more Terrill’s work than Lane’s. 

“What was the cause of Terrill’s en- 
mity?” I asked. “He seemed to take a 
hearty personal interest in the case for 
a hired man.” 

“For one thing, a family interest. I 
think he is a son of Lane’s early years. 
For another, he had a violent personal 
quarrel with Henry over some matter, 
and you have had the benefit of the en- 
mity. But I don’t think you’ll hear of - 
him again—or Meeker either. They will 
be in too much of a hurry to leave.” 

I thought of Terrill lying bruised and 
sore at Livermore, and felt no fear. 

“You took great chances in sending 
me to Livermore,” I said. “It might 
have gone hard with Mr. Knapp’s plans 
if I had not got back.” 

“T thought of that. But if the boy 
had been where I supposed all would 
have been well. I should have tele- 
graphed you before nightfall to return. 
But in the distraction of my search I 
did not give up till midnight. I left a 
telegram at the office to be sent you the 
first thing in the, morning, but by that 
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time you were here. It was a bold es- 
cape, and I feel that we owe you much.” 

At her last words we were at the 
wharf, and landed free from fear. 

An hour later I reached my lodgings, 
sore with fatigue, and half-dead for want 
of sleep. The excitement that had 
spurred my strength for the last enter- 
prise no longer supported me. I slept 
twenty-four hours in peace, and no 
dream of Lane or of the snake-eyes of 
Tom Terrill disturbed my repose. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE REWARD 


“T’ve heard about you,” said Luella, 
when on the next evening I made my bow 
to her. “But I want to hear all about it 
from yourself. Tell me, please.” 

“Where shall I begin?” I asked, look- 
ing into the most charming of faces, 
which shone before me. 

“How stupid to ask! 
ning, of course.” 

“IT was born of poor but honest par- 
ents”—I began. 

Luella interrupted me with a laugh. 

“How absurd you are! Anyhow, you 
can tell me about that later. Just begin 
with the San Francisco beginning. Tell 
me why you came and all about it.” 

“Very good,” I said; “though really 
this part is much longer than the other.” 

So I told her the story. 

And at the end I found—I really 
don’t know how it happened—I found 
that I was clasping her hand and look- 
ing up into her eyes in a trance of in- 
toxication from the subtle magnetism of 
her lovely presence. 

For a minute we were silent. 

“Oh,” she cried softly, withdrawing 
her hand, and looking dreamily away, “I 
knew it was right—that it must be right. 
You have justified my faith, and more!” 

“Your faith repays me for all,” I said. 

“You deserve a much greater reward 
than that,” said Luella. 


At the begin- 
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“J want a much greater reward than 
that,” said I boldly. 

I did not think the courage was in me. 
But under the magnetic influence of the 
woman before me I forgot what a poor 
devil I was. Luella looked at me, and I 
saw in her eyes that she understood what 
I would say. 

I do not know what I did say. I have 
no doubt it was very badly put, but she 
listened seriously. Then she said: 

“That’s very nice of you to want me, 
but I am going to marry the president 
of the Omega Company.” 

I turned sick with despair at these 
words so gently said, and a pang of 
fierce jealousy shot through me. Luella 
saw my distress as I tried to rise. 

“Please don’t go,” she said gently. I 
was a trifle bewildered, wondering where 
I stood in the eyes of this capricious 
young woman, but my speculations were 
cut short by the entrance of her father. 

“Ah, Wilton, I find you’re not Wil- 
ton,” he growled amiably. The loss of 
his brother had not affected his spirits. 

I murmured my appreciation and 
thanks for his good opinion. 

The Wolf waved his hand as a disposal 
of all acknowledgments, and growled: 

“Have you any engagements that 
would keep you from taking the place of 
president of the Omega Company ?” 

I fell back on the chair, speechless. 

“There'll be a good salary,” he con- 
tinued. “Well, of course, you needn’t be 
in a hurry to accept. Take a day to 
think over it if you like.” 

The Wolf actually smiled. 

“Oh, I don’t need any time,” I gasped. 
“T’ll take it now.” 

“Right,” he said. 

The King of the Street waved me good 
night and left the room. 

Luella was looking demurely down and 
did not glance up till I was beside her. 

“T have won a double prize,” I said. 
“T am the president of Omega.” 

And I stooped and kissed her, 


END 
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THE STAGE ITS OWN MASTER 


By James L. Ford 


AUTHOR OF “THE LITERARY SHOP,” ETC. 





F the enthusiasts, reformers and other 
| well-intentioned, if unthinking, per- 
sons are to be believed, the oft-dreamed 
dream of an endowed theater with a supe- 
rior stock company, a constantly chang- 
ing bill as opposed to long runs, a school 
for the training of actors and a stage de- 
voted to the best classic and modern plays 
is about to be realized at last. 

This is not the first attempt of the sort 
that New York has known. Sane men 
without money and insane men with 
money have come forward from time to 
time with schemes for presenting plays of 
a high order of merit, interpreted by the 
very best actors, to audiences of the high- 
est grade of taste and intelligence. Some 
of these attempts have proved ridiculous 
and others pathetic. Each one has failed 
ingloriously and in so doing helped to 
weaken our already crumbling faith in re- 
formers, enthusiasts and well-intentioned 
individuals generally. I have always 
thought that one or two of these projects 
might have succeeded had they been man- 
aged by_ persons of less enthusiasm, but 
better able to distinguish between a drama 
and a story told in dialogue; between 
good acting and bad; and between a culti- 
vated, critical taste and blatant, self-as- 
sertive ignorance. 

We have only to search the political and 


artistic annals of the town to understand 
why the wise men of Gotham would rather 
go to sea by themselves in a wooden bowl 
than embark in a steel ship manned by re- 
formers and enthusiasts; but there is no 
chapter in our municipal history which 
does not bear testimony to our profound 
faith in millionaires. And now the mere 
fact that J. Pierpont Morgan, W.K. Van- 
derbilt, John Jacob Astor, August Bel- 
mont, George J. Gould, James Stillman 
and Charles T. Barney have given their 
support to this endowed theater, is accept- 
ed by a heedless public as proof positive 
that the project will be successfully car- 
ried through. 

For this reason the new scheme has al- 
ready won for itself the approval of the 
entire community. The reformers and the 
hypercritical classes are of course glad 
and go about declaring with a sense of 
satisfaction: “Now we shall have dramas 
of the higher intellectual sort, instead of 
these mere popular successes that our 
commercial managers are so fond of”; and 
there are even a few of these well-inten- 
tioned ones who have manuscript dramas 
of their own, worn and dusty with travel, 
which they are quite willing to offer for 
the good work. The average citizen de- 
clares that “if Morgan is in it, it must be 
great ; -he doesn’t put his money where it 
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won’t do him any good.” The costumers, 
decorators, architects, builders, bricklay- 
ers and electric-light men all swell the 
song of praise and rejoicing. As for 
Broadway, embracing as it does the the- 
atrical profession, the sporting and gam- 
bling world and the many other elements 
that go to make up the great school of 
café philosophy, it gives voice as one man 
in behalf of the new uplifting movement. 

“That’s good!” cries Broadway in one 
grand sweet song from the Hoffman 
House at Twenty-fourth Street to the 
Metropole at Forty-second. ‘“That’s 
good! Let them spend their money!” 
which is precisely what it would say if 
Messrs. Morgan, Mackay and Barney 
and the rest were to build an aquarium on 
Longacre Square for the propagation of 
their natural sea food, the gold fish. 

For Broadway honors the money- 
spender above all other human beings. 
What the manna was to the children of 
Israel in the desert, the dropping of coin 
is to their descendants of to-day who live 
by the sale of milk and honey in this their 
promised land. To stay the hand of the 
spender, whether drunk with wine and 
wasting his substance, or drunk with his 
own importance and building a theater, is 
to tempt of the Broadway assizes a fate 
that will make that of Joan of Arc at the 
hands of the bishops at Rheims seem mer- 
ciful by comparison. 

It is officially announced that: 

“The New Theater will be run for the 
sake of art only, and not in any way for 
the sake of profit, and its mission will be 
to foster and stimulate art and to exercise 
that refining influence which makes the 
stage, if properly conducted, an educa- 
tional influence second to none in effective- 
ness.” 

Moreover, the millionaires interested in 
the new venture have promised and vowed 
these things in the name of stage reform: 
To build a superb theater on a certain 
specified site ; to establish a school for the 
training of actors; to make a strong ap- 


peal to audiences of the most intellectual 
sort ; to do away with the long runs which 
are fatal to the best interests of art; to 
sell the boxes for a very high price, and 
then only to persons of social distinction ; 
and finally to beat down “commercialism” 
under their feet. There will be, moreover, 
a committee of college professors to select 
the plays, and opera comique two nights 
a week. 

It all sounds extremely well—and the 
more credulous we are and the less we 
think, the better it sounds. The descrip- 
tion-of the new theater sounds well, al- 
though the town already has half a hun- 
dred theaters, fully a score more than it 
needs ; the dramatic academy sounds well, 
although there is one on every block and 
Broadway is full of unemployed actors ; 
the committee of college professors has a 
splendid ring, though it is doubtful if 
there are any persons on the face of the 
earth who know less about the drama than 
they; the millionaires, the short runs, the 
costly boxes filled with guaranteed society 
leaders, the intellectual audiences—not 
one of these details in the new plan for the 
rejuvenation of the drama but has a 
healthful, stimulating and encouraging 
ring. And among all these familiar fe- 
tishes none sounds better than the anath- 
ema against “commercialism” and the 
covenant that it shall be cast out from our 
midst like an unclean spirit. Indeed, it 
sounds so well to denounce “commercial- 
ism” that it seems almost a pity to shed 
the light of common sense upon it or to 
speak a word in favor of those “mere box- 
office successes,” as persons of superior 
mind are wont to term the plays that the 
public likes and will pay to see. 

The “commercialism” of which I speak 
is the policy of choosing those plays that 
will suit the greatest number of people, 
selling as’ many tickets as possible and 
neglecting the tastes of neither the gal- 
lery nor the boxes in a frank endeavor to 
achieve a popular success. I do not mean 
pandering to the lowest senses by means 
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of those hideously vulgar shows that have 
stained the once honest name of “bur- 
lesque” beyond redemption, but the sort 
of “commercialism” that gives us, let us 
say, Miss Maude Adams in “Peter Pan,” 
or Miss Blanche Bates and Mr. George 
Arliss in “The Darling of the Gods,” or 
Mrs. Fiske, Mr. Mason, Mr. Cartwright, 
Mr. Mack and Mr. Arliss in “Leah 
Kleschna.”. Each one of these entertain- 
ments has proved a great artistic success, 
but if each one had not achieved a com- 
mercial success as well, the result would 
have been to turn the scale of managerial 
favor against fine acting, artistic stage 
management and the many qualities of ex- 
cellence which in varying degrees. distin- 
guish all three. Other managers would 
promptly have said: “What’s the use of 
staging a piece like “The Darling of the 
Gods’ or getting actors like Arliss and 
Mason, if the public like a cheap com- 
pany with plenty of fine printing just as 
well?” 

Real commercialism is the sworn foe 
of all that is offensive and immoral, as 
the American public is essentially a clean- 
minded one and bestows its most liberal 
patronage on those dramas that do not of- 
fend its sense of delicacy. “The Music 
Master” has been running for over two 
years at a high-priced Broadway house 
and “Peter Pan” seems good for nearly 
as long a period, but “The Frisky 
Grass Widows” remains just one week in 
a cheap and vulgar dive on Fourteenth 
Street. 

Commercialism, therefore, means a suc- 
cessful appeal to the greater part of the 
clean-minded public ; and this, so far from 
being detrimental to the best interests of 
the drama, is its very life and breath. And 
let us remember that the phrase, “the 
critic of the box-office,” meaning an ex- 
pression of the purely commercial spirit, 
was coined, not by one of our oft-maligned 
managers of to-day, but by the late A. M. 
Palmer, the son of a New England clergy- 
man and himself a gentleman of inborn 


literary taste and cultivated mind, who re- 
signed the post of librarian of the New 
York Mercantile Library to become one 
of the best and most successful of the- 
atrical managers. 

As every student of the stage knows, 
commercialism of the kind that I have in- 
dicated is far more closely entwined with 
the stage than with any other form of art. 
A book or a picture or a statue may be 
addressed only to a limited class or to a 
mere scattering of individuals and still hit 
the mark at which it is aimed. The drama 
does not address itself to individuals, but 
to humanity. Moreover, the action of a 
play takes place, not on the stage, but in 
the minds of the audience, and unless that 
audience has proved its interest in that 
drama and its fitness to receive and digest 
it by paying for the privilege, there will 
be no performance at all, in the truest 
sense of the term. This is why it is impos- 
sible for a manager to determine by means 
of a dress rehearsal, given in the presence 
of invited guests, whether his play will be 
popular or no. I well remember attend- 
ing the dress rehearsal of “Patience” 
given by the late William Henderson on 
the eve of its production, in the presence 
of a company that nearly filled the lower 
part of the house, and consisted of actors, 


» critics, theatrical managers and other per- 


sons supposed to have technical knowledge 
of the stage. At the close of this most 
brilliant and delightful of light operas 
opinion was divided as to its merits and 
its chances of success, but on the follow- 
ing night, when precisely the same stage 
performance was given before a real audi- 
ence that had paid for its seats and was 
eager to be entertained, the close of the 
first act left no sort of doubt in our minds 
as to the magnitude of the hit that the 
piece had made. 

One of the earmarks by which dense ig- 
norance betrays itself in these schemes for 
the amelioration of conditions dramatic is 
the promise to appeal to the most intellec- 
tual classes, meaning those who sit in the 
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high-priced seats. In New York the in- 
tellectual classes are noted for their open- 
mouthed credulity as well as for their 
giant minds, but apart from this fact it is 
always far easier to reach the broad and 
cultivated intelligence than one that is 
narrow and unenlightened. It is easy to 
entertain a circle of our own friends and 
neighbors with private theatricals of our 
own devising, but to entertain also a mis- 
cellaneous company made up of street 
boys, college professors, millionaires, me- 
chanics, school teachers and clerks is not 
mere private theatricals, but the most sub- 
tle, elusive and difficult art in the world. 

In short, the drama in its highest form 
is not an exclusive gathering of the intel- 
lectual classes, but a banquet at which ev- 
ery one, no matter how great or how hum- 
ble, may have a place; and as for the play- 
going public, it is the truest democracy in 
the world. But although those who see a 
play may sit in accordance with the length 
of the purse, the entire audience must be 
one in sympathy, in laughter and in tears, 
if the performance is to have its highest 
value. 

In that masterpiece of elementary 
thought, “Rollo Learning to Play,” Jacob 
Abbott has gravely asserted that, next to 
little wooden blocks, nice, clean, white 
sand is the best thing in the world for 
children to play with, especially when it is 
a little damp. In like manner it may be 
said that, next to “commercialism,” “short 
runs and frequent change of bill” sounds 
better than any other line in the pros- 
pectus of the New Theater. We are all 
prone to hark back to the palmy days of 
the stock companies, and it is not unnatu- 
ral that in our unthinking enthusiasm we 
should have come to regard the short runs 
as the cause rather than the result of the 
happy conditions that prevailed when the 
city was much smaller than now, the thea- 
ters fewer and the number of playgoers 
that looked to Broadway for their amuse- 
ment nothing like what it is at the present 
day. But even then the run of a piece 


« 


was not cut short by any arbitrary man- 
agerial act, but by the falling off at the 
box office. 

We can no more re-create the conditions 
of a quarter or a third of a century ago 
than we can re-create the playgoers of 
that period or remake the city one-third 
of its present size, and I will venture to 
predict that the short-run policy in the 
New Theater will hold good only so long 
as its directors present plays that the pub- 
lic does not care to see. But let them once 
strike a “Peter Pan” or “Zaza,” or any 
piece for which tickets can be sold a fort- 
night in advance, and we shall see the 
dread specter of “commercialism” in su- 
preme control of the establishment. For 
which one of these millionaires will be the 
first to advocate taking off a play that the 
public will pay to see and putting on in 
its place one that will not draw—all for 
the sake of being’ artistic instead of com- 
mercial ? 

When Mr. Morgan stops selling bonds 
and Mr. Barney ceases to rent apartments 
and Mr. Vanderbilt refuses to sell any 
more tickets on the New York Central 
Railway and Mr. Astor loses that keen 
interest in real estate which is the distin- 
guishing mark of his family, then, and 
not until then, will this devoted band of 
eesthetics bring themselves to the point of 
substituting probable failure for actual 
success. 

Curiously enough, not a word has been 
said about the most difficult and at the 
same time the most important part of the 
entire scheme. We have been told about 
the theater that is to be built and the 
actors that are to be trained and the lead- 
ers of society who are going to occupy the 
boxes, but we have not yet been told where 
the promoters of the scheme are going to 
get their plays. 

No layman has any idea of the extent 
of the play famine which exists now, or of 
the keenness of the competition for the 
work of every new dramatist who -shows 
his head above the surface. The produc- 
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tion of every new.drama, either in this 
country or abroad, is witnessed by dozens 
of managers, play brokers and native 
American dramatists, and if the piece has 
any value whatever the author can sign 
for his next work before midnight. A 
dramatist, now well known, in telling me 
of his first*great success, said: ‘“Broad- 
way was laughing at me at eight o’clock, 
but at half-past eleven I met Al Hayman 
in the lobby, and he offered me twenty 
thousand dollars for my interest.” 

Another story illustrating my point is 
that of “Leah Kleschna,” which was pro- 
duced by Mr. Fiske after it had been re- 
fused by almost every manager of prom- 
inence in New York. By noon of the day 
following its first presentation the author 
had sold his next play, as yet unwritten, 
to Klaw and Erlanger, and had their check 
for advance royalties in his pocket. 
“Nancy Stair” proved a dismal failure 
when it was presented in dramatic form, 
but that did not prevent one of the most 
experienced managers in the country from 
offering Mrs. Lane, the author of the 
book, a thousand dollars for the dramatic 
rights of her next novel, as yet unwritten. 

Charles Klein received no less than 
twenty-nine orders for plays during the 
production of “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
in the past season. Channing Pollock 
produced “The Little Grey Lady” early 
in February and has contracted since 
then for five new plays to be finished by 
the close of this season. 

With a competition as keen as this, the 
manager who enters an overcrowded field 
with a scheme of management frankly op- 
posed to the injurious system of long 
runs will find it a very-difficult matter to 
secure the work of dramatists of estab- 
lished position. 

It is quite certain, therefore, that a 
dramatist of the first rank would prefer to 
place his piece either in the hands of a 
frankly commercial syndicate manager 
like Mr. Frohman, who would make it 
yield money to the last possible dollar, or 


in those of the anti-syndicate Mr. Belasco, 

who would be certain to stage it in such a 

manner as to give the fullest value to ev- 

ery scene and line, and thus add materially 

to its chances of success, than to trust to 

an aggregation of millionaires, no matter. 
how wealthy, who were trying to do away 

with long runs. 

Now, there is more than one way by 
which the projectors of the endowed thea- 
ter may render our stage a real service, 
besides increasing the surplus of theaters 
and establishing an uplifting exhibition of 
fashionables in their high-priced boxes. 
They may, provided it does not interfere 
with their plans for the destruction of 
“commercialism,” present Shakespearean 
and other English dramas of the highest 
class at low prices for the benefit of the 
great play-going public. Mr. Henry V. 
Donnelly did this at his Murray Hill The- 
ater, and found that his public required 
him to devote one-tenth of his season to 
Shakespeare; nor did he, while so doing, 
give us any talk about “elevating the 
masses.” The new theater might also be 
devoted to the production of dramas not 
commercially successful, and to experi- 
menting with untried dramatic quantities. 
Performances of the plays of such ad- 
vanced writers as Ibsen, Maeterlinck and 
Hauptmann, presented by competent 
actors, carefully rehearsed, would prove of 
great educational value to those interested 
in the art of the stage, and in the course 
of time a real audience of genuine play- 
goers might be rallied to their support. 

They may render an infinitely greater 
service by an intelligent effort to increase 
the source of our play supply by develop- 
ing in the younger generation some rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the art of dramatic 
construction. There is a wider and deeper 
interest in playwriting than in any half- 
dozen arts, trades and professions com- 
bined. The desire for food, drink and 
flattery is not more natural to us than that 
feeling for the stage which leads us to 
build scenes in our minds and to create 
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dramatic situations in which we ourselves 
play the star parts. There are very few 
intelligent persons living who have not at 
some time or other desired to write plays, 
and it would be difficult to compute the 
amount of talent and energy that these 
have wasted simply because they have not 
been started right in what might have 
proved an agreeable and profitable voca- 
tion. I do not, of course, mean to say that 
the complete art of playwriting could be 
taught in a given number of lessons, but I 
do say that a class of bright, ambitious 
young students could receive rudimentary 
instruction of a kind that would set them 
right at the beginning of their journey, 
and light by the lamp of others’ experi- 
ence the rough, stony path that they must 
travel. At present they are simply grop- 
ing in the dark, and can gain knowledge 
only by stumbling upon it unawares. 

And, in closing, I would direct the at- 


tention of these men to two institutions in 
the town which, in a modest way, have 
done something toward supplying our 
stage with the dramas which it so sorely 
needs. These are Mr. Franklin H. Sar- 
gent’s school of acting and the Lambs’ 
Club. The first-named has presented a 
great many of its pupils in plays, both 
foreign and native, which have since won 
popularity on the professional boards. 
The last-named gives regular gambols in 
its club-house, at which plays written by 
the members are presented, and it is a 
well-known fact that a great many of the 
popular successes of to-day were first seen 
at these entertainments. 

And it is worthy of remark that neither 
the Lambs nor the Sargent Academy 
place any reliance on millionaires, dress 
coats, society women, short runs, intellec- 
tual audiences, or even on theaters erected 
on any specified site. 


HOME AT EVENING 


By Algernon Tassin 


EE, dear, the old blind singer, lame, footsore, 
Grope doubtfully along the emptying street, 
His mute face searching ever, yet his feet 

Feeling their conscious way to his own door. 


What the eyes lack, the sharpened ears restore; 
His sense is keen to catch the delicate beat 
Which minute ripples of the air repeat— 

A stir of guiding wings, unfelt before. 


“There is a sight in blindness,” and a strength 
Out of deficiency, confirming us. 2 
Poor in all else, my very want of thee 
Did walk before my steps until at length, 
World-stained and worn, I came—O marvelous! 
Unto thy heart all warmed and lit for me. 
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By Alma Martin Estabrook 
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practically to themselves that Sep- 

tember, the season ending in August 
at the little peak-crowning hostelry in the 
Santa Cruz mountains, and it suited them 
exactly to have it so, for Winstock was 
tired of people, tired of evervthing; in 
fact—though perhaps he did not realize 
it—tired even of the salaaming of Fame, 
and Fame, he thanked heaven, was never 
waiting for him at Miltonmont. 

One would have said of him that too 
many rather than too few of his dreams 
had come true: the edge was worn from 
his zest as well as from his effort. Life 
had been for him a race in which he 
had outstripped many unpleasant things: 
poverty and obscurity and an inherent 
spirit of restlessness. But there had been 
no halting places along the way, and he 
was beginning to show it. His mind, 
which had a really abnormal capacity for 
play, had had no play whatever. 

When he was young his friends de- 
clared that whether he became a genius 
or a mediocrist depended on the girl he 
married ; he was like a ship in an estuary, 
none stancher, nor sea-worthier, nor more 
gallantly rigged, but until the pilot came 
he must ride the waves at anchor. 

Then Mary Ashley arrived, and, sens- 
ing the situation, married him, with the 
quietness and facility which marked all 
that she did. Another woman of her abil- 
ity would have turned, perhaps, to a ca- 
reer of her own, but she must have under- 
stood, even in that early day, that her 
talent lay along the line of generalship 
rather than of fighting in the ranks. 

From the valley in which her path 
merged with Winstock’s they had climbed 
together to a very “heaven-kissing hill,” 
she furnishing the ideal conditions neces- 
sary for him to do his best, and he doing 


T= Winstocks had Miltonmont 


it; nor had the process by which he had. 
expressed himself been tedious, for he was 
still a comparatively young man. 

From the beginning there had been 
with him no posing, no halting, no trip- 
ping over mannerisms.. He was himself 
big and lofty and salt as sea breeze, and 
he wrote as such a man should write, with 
spontaneity and masterfulness and power. 
And he gave her all the credit for his ac- 
complishment, declaring that without her 
he would not have come within hailing 
distance of success. She was the major- 
general of his affairs, he insisted, but she 
said she was merely a trumpet, sounding 
charges. 

That the trumpet calls had recently be- 
come blasts, more and more prolonged, 
and that he responded to them with in- 
creasing effort and decreasing spirit, they 
had both begun vaguely and uncomfort- 
ably to understand. 

As she sat, a small, straight-backed fig- 
ure beneath the great cypress that forms 
the dome of one end of the rambling porch 
at Miltonmont, busily drawing thumb- 
nail sketches for the book he was about 
to bring out, she glanced at him occasion- 
ally with a wishful, puzzled expression in 
her very clear, black eyes. 

The sun was just setting; aflaunt 
against the crimsoned sky old Loma 
Prieta lifted her vineyards, while over the 
Skyland peak the moon already crept. 
Out of the orchard a wagon driven by a 
Chinese laborer came rattling with its 
load of apricots, and the smell of grapes 
was in the air. 

The Winstocks sat in silence, he smok- 
ing, she busy with her work. At the other 
end of the porch paced a brokerish-look- 
ing little man in spotless flannels, whis- 
tling softly. 

“Danner expects his wife to-night,” 
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Winstock said. “She has been visiting in 
the east, while he and the children have 
been here. They are all excitement over 
her arrival.” 

Almost at the moment a wagonette 
came in at the gate, and the little man 
rushed down to meet it, while two boys as 
tall as he, and a girl of sixteen or so, who 
looked like him, came tearing across the 
grounds and waited with him for the 
driver to back the wagon up to the steps. 

A plain little middle-aged woman 
emerged from it and was seized at once 
by the youngsters before her husband 
could reach her. They squeezed and 
patted.and kissed her; they held her off 
and caught her to them again; they 
mussed and teased and laughed over her, 
and then they let her go and she ran into 
their father’s arms. 

In a whirlwind of excited merriment 
they seemed to swirl round and round the 
entrance until the big doors sucked them 
in, and afterward the Winstocks could 
hear from the wing of the house, where 
their rooms were located, peals of laugh- 
ter, young and middle-aged; and the music 
of their eager voices ringing out. 

A curious sense of injury filled Mary 
Winstock—when had she ever had such a 
welcome? To be sure she had left her 
husband only a few times, for he had de- 
clared that he could not do without her, 
and she knew that it was true, but only 
the past winter she had been called away 
for a fortnight and she was thinking now, 
with a wry little smile, of her home-com- 
ing. He had not been at the station to 
meet her, as she had expected, but he was 
waiting at the street door, and when she 
ran up the steps he had stooped, in his 
gentle, distinguished way, and had kissed 
her eye-brow gravely. Then they had 
gone in to dinner. And an hour later it 
was exactly as if she had never gone away. 
. . « Well, what had she wanted, she 
asked herself—that he should turn hand- 
springs at the head of the steps in honor 
of her coming, or whoop-la like these 
young savages? Was she envious of this 


commonplace little woman, this plain little 
wife of a plain little man who, by his own 
confession, was of the simplest tastes and 
the dullest desires? She, John Win- 
stock’s helpmate! 

She bent over her work, lips tucked 
complacently at the corners, eyes bright 
again; but, as she sketched, the gay, 
young voices kept assailing her ears, while 
the ridiculously deep tones of the little 
Danner, with always the promise or the 
echo of a laugh in them, kept ringing out, 
bell-clear and joyous in the gathering twi- 
light. 

What a tremendously good time they 
were having! It made her and Winstock, 
sitting there sedately side by side in their 
hooded chairs, appear suddenly very old 
and very lonely. Glancing at him she 
wondered if he were not feeling the same 
thing, for he frowned over his cigar and, 
throwing it away, presently got up to 
tramp along the walk, his shoulders fall- 
ing into the stoop that until recently had 
been so foreign to them and which she so 
deplored. ! 

What did they miss, he and she, she 
asked herself as she watched him—chil- 
dren, boys and girls like the broker’s? 
She had been accustomed, in her girlhood, 
to think of children of her own and of the 
happiness they would be to her, but she 
had discovered early in her married life 
that her husband’s career would occupy 
her quite fully, and it was to that she 
had dedicated herself. 

They had been very poor in those days, 
and children would have meant an unwise 
deviation from her plan of life for Win- 
stock—a falling out of step with Litera- 
ture, if not an actual turning aside to 
supply the demands of a growing family. 
There would have been deep grinding of 
the wheels of domesticity, distraction, and 
interruption and hindrance. Little bodies 
would have demanded a share of Win- 
stock’s attention and care; little minds 
would have needed his guidance. In the 
early mornings, when the Muse is sup- 
posed to be kindest, there would have been 
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small frocks to button and small faces to 
wash—for these were services they could 
not then have afforded to buy—and in the 
nights, vigils to keep. No, the way they 
had set out upon was too precarious, the 
goal of their ambition too difficult of at- 
tainment to permit such luxury. 

But if either of them poignantly re- 
gretted their childlessness they had not 
spoken of it to each other; and as she lay 
back in her chair in the twilight she was 
certain it was not children that they 
missed. 

That they missed anything she would 
not until recently have admitted, but now 
she no longer denied it ; she only wondered 
if he felt it as keenly as she did. 

There had been no time of awakening 
for her, no especial moment of illumina- 
tion, no startling confrontation of any 
sort; she had merely realized, by a very 
gradual process, that something was 
wrong. It was, to her, as if they had 
stopped in the chantry when the cathedral 
of life itself waited for them. 

Not that they were unhappy, she still 
stoutly maintained, but that they were 
merely not quite happy, and partial hap- 
piness, like partial success, was unbear- 
able to her. Of a certainty to be great in 
the mouths of men was not everything. 
Yet, what lacked? What? For 
months she had asked herself the question. 
. . « With the possessions of Ahab did 
they sigh for Naboth’s little vineyard? 
With garners overrun did a neighbor’s 
garden plot of content tantalize them? 

The smile with which the broker had 
wrapped his wife on her arrival—the 
smile that had been a more perfect caress 
to Mary Winstock than the opening of 
his arms, or his kiss upon her lifted face, 
seemed to flash out again before her. She 
felt suddenly cold and impoverished, but 
her buoyant common sense came quickly 
to the rescue. Was love made merely of 
caresses? Was not theirs the perfect inti- 
macy, the true understanding, hers and 
John’s? How absurd it had been for 


her to have imagined even for an instant 
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that life lacked savor for them because 
they had not known more of the fellow- 
ship of the commonplace, the intimacy of 
little things; because, in short, they had 
not pored over expense accounts to- 
gether and gossiped over their neighbors, 
and trotted off to market, as some foolish _ 
folk she knew, swinging a provision bas- 
ket blithely between them, or larked to- 
gether at impossible French restaurants. 

Her thoughts came to a sudden halt, 
as a regiment marching bravely down a 
street is brought up by a sharp, un- 
expected command: had she hit suddenly 
upon the solution of the whole difficulty— 
was it that there had been nowhere any 
larking? Was it the “all work and no 
play” that had made them dull? Had 
they lived too long in the land “where no 
man pipes and where all men pay?” Had 
they put his career above everything else 
—above their natural desires and their 
natural tastes and inclination, above him- 
self, the man, and herself, the woman? 

But success means concentration, and 
concentration means—she broke off with 
an impatient gesture. It was the old, old 
ground over which she had gone so often 
during the assiduous and almost solitary 
years of her married life. 

She got up from the hooded chair and 
went to where Winstock stood by the or- 
chard gate. 

“T think I'll go down to Evermeyer’s 
cottage,” she said, “his son came home 
sick to-day, and perhaps there is some- 
thing I can do to help them.” 

“Shall I come along?” he asked. 

“Oh, no; I don’t mind the woods after 
night, as you know,” and she went down 
through the orchard and the vineyard be- 
yond into the slope of forest, with its red- 
woods and eucalyptus and madrones. 

Evermeyer had been a gardener at Mil- 
tonmont for years, but he was a very old 
man now, and no longer equal to the 
work. He kept his little cabin at the foot 
of the grounds and lived there alone, a 
pathetic figure, his life wrapped about the 
son who had just come home ill. 
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A woman with a bent back and a 
seamed face sat on the doorstep. 

“Did Evermeyer’s son come home to- 
day?” Mrs. Winstock asked of her. 

“Yes, he came, but he went away again 
—he’s dead,” the woman said. 

Then Mary Winstock seemed to see in 
the little house and the quiet surroundings 
that Death was there—a house looks so 
sick when one lies ill within, so stricken 
when death comes. And Evermeyer’s 
cabin, in the heart of the forests, seemed 
to say as plainly as the old creature on its 
doorstep, “Death is here.” 

But Life was there also: it lifted its 
voice as she crossed the threshold. 

“Dada come,” it gurgled, and played 
with its pink toes. 

“Whose child is it?” Mary Winstock 
asked in surprise. 

Evermeyer, who was sitting by the win- 
dow, looked up dully. 

“His,” he said. 

Beyond the door, in the next room, 
there were subdued voices and steps mov- 
ing softly but busily about. 

“Dada come,” the child on the bed 
crowed. 

But Dada would not come. 

Mary Winstock sat down, looking help- 
lessly at the bowed figure by the window. 
For a long time she sat, quite without 
words, and when she spoke it was of the 
child, not of the dead man. 

“What will become of it?” she asked. 

“Oh, Hannah must take it,” he said. 
He was not thinking much of the child, 
but of his boy who had left him over- 
early. 

Hannah was his sister, grim, repellent, 
coarse, a man-woman, who chewed and 
swore and lived alone. Mary Winstock 
shivered at thought of her. 

Presently the old man looked up at her 
with his grief-bleared eyes. 

“Bennie walked all the way from 
*Frisco to bring him here before he died. 
. . » He wanted to get him here, and he 
—he wanted to see me again. He was 
ailin’ to death and he knew it. He’d been 


sick for months, and he was out of money. 
But he never told me. He just packed 
the baby’s little things and carried him 
home. He died two hours after he got 
here. . . The baby’s mother died when 
he was born. She was a good girl, and 
Bennie—Bennie was the best son—” the 
old voice died away in senile sobs. 

The baby in the middle of the bleak bed 
with its hideous counterpane looked like 
a flower—a flower that all this rain and 
wind of adversity would break and bruise 
unless—unless some one plucked it, Mary 
Winstock said to herself. It wriggled to- 
ward her, cooing and putting words to- 
gether as if they were toy blocks: “Dada 
come” over and over, and “Baby cry,” or 
“baby good.” 

“Oh, take it away! Take it away! I 
can’t stand it!” the old man moaned. “He 
was like that once.” 

Mary Winstock lifted the child gently 
and went with it outside. It held her 
close about the neck and crowed against 
her cheek. There was no more sleep in its 
bright eyes than in the stars themselves. 
It cooed and babbled and fitted its words 
in the funny little experimental way it 
had, pulling her hair over her ears as they 
walked in the moonlight. 

After a little the old woman on the 
doorstep came to hobble along beside 
them. 

“Hannah won’t want it,” she said, “she 
hates children. . She’ll hate this 
one. . . . Why don’t you take it?” 

Mary Winstock turned a startled face 
to her, yet all the time she had sat there 
in the quiet room with Evermeyer she had 
been thinking of how little one could do 
for him and how much for the child. 

“Bennie was a good boy, and there 
never was a better girl, nor a sweeter one 
than his wife. You needn’t be afraid of 
that,” the old woman urged. “It just 
don’t seem right for a child to go to 
live with Hannah Evermeyer. She’d not 
mean to, maybe, but she’d sure abuse it.” 

Abuse it! Mary Winstock’s arms 
tightened about the child. 
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“Isn’t there anybody else who could 
take it?” she asked. 

“There’s only Evermeyer and her, and 
he’s queer. He wouldn’t let it go to no 
home or public place. He’s got his pride, 
has Evermeyer. But if you’d—” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” said Mary Winstock 
hastily. 

A horse came down the dusty road in 
front of the cabin, a woman sagging in 
the saddle—a great gaunt woman in a 
dirty calico gown that hung limply about 
her thick ankles. The horse was thin and 
miserable, and thin and miserable hounds 
trailed at his heels. When they snarled 
over a bone and the horse started, the 
woman cut him over the flanks and, lean- 
ing out of the saddle, struck viciously at 
the dogs, swearing roundly. 

“Tt’s Hannah,” said the woman with 
the bent back. “She’s got the word that 
Bennie’s dead.” 

The baby pulled Mary Winstock’s hair 
and shrilled in baby naughtiness and tri- 
umph as it hid her eyes with the soft 
brown mass of it. 

“It’s a pity,” said the old woman sim- 
ply, and sniffing, went quietly back to 
her place on the doorstep. 

Hannah Evermeyer flung out of the 
saddle and strode toward the corral, lead- 
ing the horse. She spat as she came. 

. . Her nephew’s baby patted Mary 
Winstock’s cheek with its soft pink palm, 
and crowed deliciously. 


A few minutes later Mary Winstock 
ran through the woods, the child still in 
her arms. There had been but few words 
between her and Evermeyer, and he had 
been no more surprised at them than she. 
But as the gaunt figure strode from the 
corral she had sped before it to where 
Evermeyer sat and had asked for the 
child and he had given it—the rest was 
to be settled later. Some one had brought 
the bundle of clothes which the dead boy 
had carried on his long wearisome tramp 
home, and she had taken them for its im- 
mediate needs, and with the bag in one 
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hand and the child pressed close to her on 
the other arm, had hurried away. 

Midway to Miltonmont, at a sudden 
turn in the trail, she met Winstock, who, 
anxious at her absence, had come to find 
her. 

“What in the world?” he exclaimed at 
sight of her and the child. 

She started sharply. She had not 
thought of him! She had actually not 
thought of him in the matter! For the 
first time in their lives she had forgotten 
him in remembering the needs of another. 
Of how he would feel toward the baby, of 
how much or how little it might interfere 
with his work, she had not thought. 

She stood for a moment, amazed at her- 
self, the child held close, its little hand in 
her hair, dragging at it, her breath com- 
ing tremulously. 

“Tt is Evermeyer’s son’s child. 

He is dead. They were about to give him 
to Hannah Evermeyer. It would have 
been too cruel, so I—took him.” 

“You took him!” he repeated incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes, yes. It’s hours past his bedtime, 
and we must get him home.” She hur- 
ried, without more words, on up the trail 
ahead of him. 

Later, as she took out the things from 
the bag—the coarse, clean, carefully- 
mended baby things—she looked up at 
Winstock, who was watching her curious- 
ly, and he saw with surprise that there 
were tears in her eyes. 

“To think of that poor dead boy doing 
all these things for his baby!” she cried, 
“sick enough to die, yet mending and 
washing and ironing for the little fellow! 
Oh, the pathos of it! . . . I couldn’t 
let the baby go to Hannah Evermeyer 
when he had all his life been accustomed 
to love like that, could I?” 

Winstock shook his head vaguely. 

The child, clean and rosy, sat in a big 
chair, looking, as he beamed on them 
from above his stiff, queerly cut white 
night-gown, exactly, Winstock thought, 
like a smug little bishop. 
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“He seems to have thrived on some- 
thing,” John Winstock said. 

“Love,” said Mary, and leaned for- 
ward, her chin on the arm of the baby’s 
chair. A question had jangled out sud- 
denly in the confusion of her mind like an 
imperative bell in a busy house, demand- 
ing, arresting attention, Was their own 
household less loveless than Hannah Ever- 
meyer’s? Would the baby find it less 
chill? Was love what they had missed, 
she and John, and what the child, coming 
to live with them, must miss also?—not 
consideration and unfailing thoughtful- 
ness and gentleness and trust, but love— 
love that was not merely comradeship, nor 
etherealized, but common, human, every- 
day love, with all its intimacies and ca- 
resses and its happiness and cheer? 

They had been one, she and John, in 
fellowship and interest and in their plan 
of life, but had they really ever been hus- 
band and wife? 

“The little chap would flourish with the 
Danners, wouldn’t he?” Winstock was 
saying. 

She came to her feet at that. 

“Why shouldn’t he flourish with us?” 
she demanded passionately. ‘“Haven’t we 
as much to give him as the Danners? Oh, 
I know what you think—that we’re as 
poor ip love as Hannah Evermeyer. But 
we’re not, John! We’re not! We haven’t 
known it, but all the time we’ve been stor- 
ing our hive with love, and now it’s full 
and running over, and we’ll use it, all, all, 
and then there’ll be more, and always, al- 
ways more! I seem to know it, to feel it. 
The boy must never know what we’ve 
missed. ‘There must be nothing lacking 
when he comes to understand !”” 

“Mary,” he said, “why, Mary!” 

She pushed back the hair the baby had 
loosened. She looked like a girl as she 





put out her hands to him, lifting her face 
with a sweet seriousness, an appeal that 
moved him strangely. 

“If I’ve loved your career more than 
I’ve loved you—if I’ve sacrificed every- 
thing to it, forgetting that you were a 
man first and then a writer, is it worse 
than putting everything aside to save 
money or to gain a position, as some 
women do for the men they love? Is it 
quite as sordid, John? I’m not making 
excuses. But I’ve known men with wives 
like that, who thought it most commend- 
able in them, and the world certainly 
called them good helpmates, That’s what 
it probably calls me, but I’m a flat failure, 
and we both know it, but”—-she looked up 
at him with the ineradicable humor that 
was in her—“‘since you’re such a success, 
dear, and I’ve found out in time to try to 
make good, can’t you bear with me, and 
give me my chance?” 

“You a failure!” said he, smoothing 
the hair that was so unwontedly tum- 
bled. 

She nodded vehemently. “But I’m go- 
ing to make up to you for all you’ve lost, 
and I’m going to do more than feed and 
shelter that baby. Hannah Evermeyer 
would have done that much for him. I’m 
going to do all I’d have done for my— 
my own babies, John, if—if we hadn’t 
been too busy rearing a career to think 
of rearing children. You’ll help me, I 
know. . . . But he mustn’t interfere 
with your work! I couldn’t have that, 
and [’ll promise—you know I won’t let 
him do that. The work must always come 
first, it—” 

“Hang my work!” said John Winstock, 
and taking her in his arms he held her 
close to him. “Bless me, if that 
young rascal isn’t jealous because I’m 
kissing you, Mary. Hear him scold!” 
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THE DRAMA 








NTEREST in the humdrum matter of 

citizenship has been kept from flagging 
during the congressional recess by the dis- 
charge into the body politic of all the 
static electricity which Mr. William Jen- 
nings Bryan accumulated during the insu- 
lation of foreign travel. Age can not wither 
nor custom stale his infinite variety. We 
can not lose Mr. Bryan; and, in fact, we 
should be sorry to lose him. We are glad 
to see so good a man welcomed home by 
so many people, knowing that they are 
drawn by their honest love for the twice- 
defeated candidate of a minority party, who 
is a private citizen with no immediate pros- 
pects of being anything else. He deserved 
a pleasant home-coming. He received an 
ovation unprecedented, all things consid- 
ered, in our history. He was the inevitable 
choice of the Democracy for 1908. Every 
other entry had been scratched, and the 
only thing left was the choice of a running 
mate. Many of his old enemies had come 
into his camp and surrendered. He gazed 
out upon a pretty large percentage of a re- 
united party that great night when he ad- 
dressed the enthusiastic hosts at Madison 
Square Garden. The temple of Janus was 
closed for the first time since 1894, and 
grim-visaged war had had his wrinkled 
front newly laundered. 

It was touching. It was idyllic. More- 
over, it was a situation most seriously mo- 
mentous to the nation and to Mr. Bryan, 
who is too good a politician not to have seen 
its full significance as foreshadowing the 
addition of his portrait to the list beginning 
with Washington and ending with Roose- 
velt. It took nerve, it took audacity, it took 
unselfishness and rugged courage to break 
this harmony for the sake of mere honesty 
of purpose in the pursuit of an ideal. Yet 
Mr. Bryan had scarcely landed when he 
tossed into the camp the pebbles of Cad- 
mus that made of the love feast a Donny- 


brook fair. One may have his own ideas 
as to Mr. Bryan’s statesmanship, but he 
has left us small grounds upon which to 
question his fidelity to his principles—if, in- 
deed, we ever had any doubis on this point. 

The pebbles of contention were two. One 
was his utterances concerning government 
ownership of railways; the other his attack 
on Mr. Roger Sullivan, of Illinois. The 
latter affair has been underestimated in im- 
portance, owing to the intense interest in 
the former; but it ranks first, we think, in 
real and immediate significance. The rail- 
way matter, as Mr. Bryan admits, can wait, 
and in all probability must until govern- 
ment control has been tried and failed. But 
the Sullivan episode means that Mr. Bryan 
objects to such men as political associates. 
The fact that, as Mr. Bryan sees it, Mr. 
Sullivan got his place on the national dem- 
ocratic committee by fraud and gavel rule 
is a sufficient reason for asking him to get 
off ; but it is not the only objection to him. 
Mr. Sullivan’s business is the getting and 
owning of franchises for public utility cor- 
porations, and Mr. Bryan takes the position 
that in these days, when politics revolve 
about the relations of such privileged com- 
panies to the government, no man should 
try to serve at the same time the god of 
democracy and the mammon of monopoly. 
Mr. Bryan is frank. Such men, he thinks, 
can do the party no good in the present 
state of things; hence, they should betake 
themselves to the ranks or get out. Such 
a contest can not stop at a skirmish with 
Mr. Sullivan, of Illinois. 

Mr. Bryan’s remarks on the subject of 
government ownership of railways ought 
to have astonished no one, as he had pub- 
lished them in his paper long ago. Per- 
haps the long procession of safe and sane 
politicians who had been climbing into the 
Bryan band wagon for months for the pur- 
pose of heading off the Hearst boom, and 
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reiterating their praises of “Bryan the con- 
servative,’ had harbored the illusion that 
their very presence in the conveyance, the 
very earnestness of their praise of his poise 
and judiciousness, might act upon him to 
commit him to the course of living up to 
their expressed ideal of him. Vain hope! 
They little knew the “axe-like edge, un- 
turnable,” of Mr. Bryan’s radicalism. He 
calmly told them that the President has 
been doing just the right thing, and that 
after the President’s “right thing” had 
failed, we must take up the task of put- 
ting into effect the innovation -of govern- 
ment ownership of the railways. The safe 
and sane climbed down incontinently from 
the band wagon, and the fight of 1896 was 
on again in the Democratic party. 

Just after Bryan’s Madison Square Gar- 
den speech it looked as if he had done his 
candidacy and his party an irreparable in- 
jury. After a few days, however, the lead- 
ers noted that Mr. Bryan had said very 
little more than had been said by Mr. 
Roosevelt, except that he had favored gov- 
ernment ownership because he thought gov- 
ernment regulation sure to fail, while the 
President had prophesied government own- 
ership if government regulation failed. 
Both favor regulation if it can be made 
to work. In any case, those who regard 
Mr. Bryan’s career as a spent bolt are 
likely to be mistaken. There are some mil- 
lions of men in this country who, when 
they speak of William Jennings Bryan’ do 
so with tears of love in their eyes. His 
proneness to speak out for radical measures 
may keep him from the presidency, and 
probably will do so; but we are not of those 
who think him consumed with a desire for 
that great office. Long ago he said that his 
place in history, he thought, would be de- 
termined, not by what the people may do 
for him, but by what he may do for the 
people. He seems to have put away in his 
Madison Square Garden speech the most 
promising prospect for the presidency that 
he has ever had. He did it for an ideal of 
party purity—chimerical, perhaps—and for 
the sake of candor in his expression of his 
views on the transportation question. Such 
a man is of great use in keeping politics 
clean and sweet and progressive. And in 
the matter of policy, he may be wiser than 
we. It is to be noted that after the con- 
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servatives had alighted from the band 
wagon, they looked back and saw all Bry- 
an’s old friends in their seats merrily toot- 
ing “Hail to the Chief,’ with Henry Wat- 
terson, of all men, wielding the baton! 
And, in the language of the distinguished 
Kentuckian, “God give him wisdom!” In 
some matters we fear he needs it. 


HE death of General Dmitri Feodoro- 

vich Trepoff, commander of the imperial 
palace of Russia, will be considered timely 
by all the “friends of freedom,” however it 
may be regarded by those in authority. 
Whether or not the event was expedited by 
the revolutionists can not, at this writing, 
be authoritatively declared. Considering the 
number of times that the life of General 
Trepoff has been threatened, it is but safe 
to suppose that this may be the case. Even 
the members of his own family, two nieces, 
sympathizers with the revolutionists, have 
attempted his assassination. Last July 
General Kozlof was killed under the impres- 
sion that he was the hated commander of the 
secret service. In August Trepoff was seized 
with a serious illness, and his cook and two 
other servants were discharged. Since then 
he has not been well, and though the cause 
of his death is stated, officially, to have been 
angina pectoris, it is not unlikely that he 
was poisoned. 

He was one of those grim and formidable 
characters that have their murky being in 
Russia, and, it would seem, in no other 
country. His father was a foundling, and 
when the German family that discovered 
him on the doorstep, brought him in and 
decided to care for him, they named him 
Trep-hof—that is to say, doorstep. This 
doorstep boy was possessed of a tremen- 
dous ambition, and he had a sort of genius 
for brutality. In time he became a com- 
mander of police. His son, the recently de- 
ceased General Trepoff, whose military ti- 
tle belied his position, also in his. turn was 
made a commander of spies. He succeeded 
so well, was so cunning in his detections, so 
indomitable in his courage, so cruel and 
powerful, that he was called the worst hated 
man in Russia—in Russia, the hotbed of 
hate. His influence on the Czar has been 
great. “He was,” writes a commentator, 


“one of those men who have constantly ap- 
peared in Russian history, like evil geniuses, 
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THE HARBOR AT HONG KONG 
Scene of the recent typhoon, in which hundreds of lives were 


Looking northeast over the Bay, from the New Market. 
lost and shipping to the value of nearly a million dollars was destroyed 
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to turn the Russian rulers from liberalism 
back into paths of reaction just at a time 
when conditions were most promising for 
putting an end to despotism.” 

Trepoff began -his official career as the 
police master of Moscow. He was the right- 
hand man of Grand Duke Sergius in fight- 
ing the revolutionary student agitation, 
proving himself a master of espionage and 
intrigue. His despotism and cruelty gained 
him an evil distinction. Six times his life 
was attempted. When governmental changes 
caused him to be displaced at Moscow there 
was great rejoicing. But the massacre of 
January 22, 1905, which shook the court 
with fear, decided the grand dukes and the 
Czar to place St. Petersburg under the rule 
of a virtual dictator. Trepoff, who had no 
fear and no mercy, was, obviously, the man 
for the place. He was installed in the win- 
ter palace, given first the title of chief of 
police, then of master of the Russian secret 
service, and had full command of the mili- 





tary in the St. Petersburg district. All civil 
officers were made responsible to him. He 
ruled with absolute authority. Anarchy was 
rife when he entered the city, but under his 
iron administration, order was quickly re- 
stored. Plot after plot has been put down 
by him. Immured in his bomb-proof room, 
locked away from harm behind wall upon 
wall of steel, with his telephone and his 
telegraph, he has been able to execute the 
terrible will of the terrible Czar. A more 
formidable instrument than Trepoff hardly 
could have been found. Tall, handsome, 
haughty, alive with life, cunning, malignant, 
. quick of resource, and bitter as Marah, he 
has spread terror. Those sad Siberian armies 
¢ haye increased horribly under his admin- 
# istration. He has had a scent for conspiracy 
equaled only by his detestation of popular 
liberty. He has been at once the Czar’s best 
protector and his worst enemy. He has 
trusted no one. His death removes from the 
government of Russia an agent of unrivaled 
ability and courage—a sinister bulwark of 
a despotic power. 
R. Gilbert K. Chesterton has said a 
tremendous number of clever, true, 
amazing, and—to employ one of his own 
words — “flabbergasting” things, but he 
never said a more timely thing than he did 
when he uttered the following: 

“A poor man is a man who has not got 
much money. This may. seem.a simple and 
unnecessary description, but in the face of a 
great mass of modern fact and fiction, ‘it 
seems very necessary indeed; most of our 
realists and sociologists talk about a poor 
man as if he were an octopus.or an alligator. 
There is no more need to study the psychol- 
ogy of poverty than to study the psychology 
of bad temper, or the psychology of vanity, 
or the psychology of animal spirits. A man 
ought to know something of the emotions of 
an insulted man, not by being insulted, but 
simply by being a man. And he ought to 
know something of the emotions of a poor 
man, not by being poor, but simply by being 
aman. Therefore, in any writer who is de- 
scribing poverty, my first objection to him 
will be that he has studied his subject. A 
democrat would have imagined it. ‘ 
These books are not a record of the psychol- 
ogy of poverty. They are a record of the 
psychology of wealth and culture when 
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brought in contact with poverty. They are 
not a description of the state of the slums. 
They are only a very dark and dreadful de- 
scription of the state of the slummers.” 

If these words are needed in England 
they are needed a thousand times more here, 
where we are affecting to discover evidences 
of caste among ourselves and where folk of 
one generation of ease are pleased to feign 
a remote scientific interest in the poor. 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has done it 

again. He has shocked the sensibilities 
of the bonanza senators of the West by 
calling attention to the principle that the 
public lands ought to be alienated, not for 
the purpose of making any one money, but 
for homes. Out in Idaho they say that 
the President is misinformed. The nation 
will have a good deal of confidence, how- 
ever, in the correctness of the information 
of the man who has ranched it on the Little 
Missouri, and shot bob-cats and bears from 
behind every rock between Medicine Hat and 
El] Paso—or will, if his life is spared. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is not misinformed. And 
when he says that a hundred and sixty 
acres of rich land, placed under ditches by 
the government, and shone on by a sun 
that never knows beclouding, is more than 
the ordinary family ought to ask for pur- 
poses strictly limited to home-making, the 
thoughtful mind is likely to agree with him. 
To be sure, the principle laid down is, like 
many of the President’s statements, stert- 
ling—to a nation which for fifty years has 
been in one continuous orgy of tMrowing its 
domain away. We are the Coal Oil Johnny, 
the Death Valley Scotty of the nations. 
We had a public domain so rich that com- 
parison is absurd. We squandered it in 
fifty years. If we had held, from the be- 
ginning, to the principle that no one should 
make money by it, but that its whole use 
was the making of homes, the nation might 
have preserved to this day interests in its 
lands which would have paid all expenses 
of government, prevented booms and their 
consequent panics, and given us as great a 
measure of general prosperity as now, at 
least, instead of—but it’s too late to bother 
about that now. Let us thank the Presi- 
dent for his attitude with reference to what 
we have left, arid home for coyote and 
prairie-dog that it is. 


HE Christian Scientists have been main- 

taining with quiet eloquence that there 
is no occasion to be afraid of bad air, but 
they have met with no sympathy on the 
part of medical men. Dr. Hirshberg, of 
Johns Hopkins University, is prepared, 
however, to agree in part with them. He 
says: “Foul air—which has for its accept- 
ed meaning, air heavy with the gases and 
odors of decay—is not, in itself, poisonous, 
or even unhealthful. Unless it contains 
such a large proportion of foreign gases 
that it is noticeably lacking in oxygen, its 
chief effect is psychic. Some persons, in 
brief, can not abide a stench. It sets their 
nerves on edge and excites their imagina- 
tions and the result is that they grow pallid, 
and, at times, seasick.” And he calls atten- 
tion to medical students, who work in the un- 
speakable odors of the dissecting room, yet 
maintain their health and eat heartily. How- 
ever, he points out that the air which is, ap- 
parently, the most pure and revivifying, 
may contain deadly germs. The Christian 
Scientists would admit this, but they would 
deny the actual danger of the germs. 
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RRIGATION and moisture conservation 

and the agricultural value of rivers, we 
are reminded, really offer the true method of 
distinguishing between the two sides of the 
nation. Kipling says, in quite another con- 
nection, that east is east and west is west, 
and never the twain shall meet—until cer- 
tain important things happen. We can 
show, however, where they actually do meet. 
“You shall lay your finger,” as Uncle Toby 
said to the Widow Wadman, “upon the very 
spot.” You shall know where the West 
really has halted. The West dwelt long in 
the gypsy tents of nomadism. It sojourned 
for a time at Elmira and Syracuse, tarried 
for a day at Rochester, made a determined 
stand at Buffalo, and then wandered forty 
years in the wilderness round about Chi- 
cago, with the center of population in full 
cry on its trail. A little difference of opin- 
ion as to what was then West or Western 
was allowable. It is to be hoped that such 
uncertainty is about to be removed, and the 
physical and intellectual frontier delimited. 
The place where the east and west meet is 
along that line, so oddly complete in its 
divisive character, which the reader will fol- 
low if he will have the kindness to start in 
at Sabine Pass on the Gulf and follow state 
lines—which he can do nowhere else—north 
until he emerges into Manitoba at Pem- 
bina. He will pass through, perhaps, the 
richest regions in the world, from rice to 
cotton, through corn and pastures, to the 
northern ocean of wheat. Things will look 
the same on either hand; and he may not 
realize the fact—for it is a fact—that his 
course marks a line of intellectual depar- 
ture, and on his occident side of this new 
Mason and Dixon’s line there is a growing 
and ever-present question, to which the 
east is a stranger—the question of water. 


WE. believe that the entry of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor into the open 
field of politics is the most important thing 
in this year’s election. Hitherto the labor 
-vote—by which the vote of organized labor 
is usually meant—has been fished for and 
stalked and more or less successfully round- 
ed up and corralled by ways that are dema- 
gogically dark and devious. Labor leaders 
have discouraged their bodies from “going 
into politics,’ by which they meant going 
in openly. Much of this reluctance has 
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arisen from an honest dislike of arraying 
class against class; some of it from the feel- 
ing on the part of politicians in and out of 
the unions that the vote can be better and 
more effectively “handled” by avoiding is- 
sues and encouraging the still-hunt. Issues, 
however, can not be forever postponed. La- 
bor bodies have been preferring requests 
and making demands, and have been from 
year to year, and from session to session, 
accustomed to seeing their measures killed 
in committee or swept into the legislative 
waste-basket in eleventh-hour struggles with 
steering committees, until hope deferred has 
begun to make the head sore as well as the 
heart sick. It may have been good states- 
manship as well as good politics to get rid 
of these demands by postponement, by eva- 
sion of vote, or by any other legitimate leg- 
islative device. The point is, that, even in 
the American Congress, a stage of the pro- 
ceedings is ultimately reached on any meas- 
ure that is backed by a strong and insist- 
ent demand for action, when some one must 
take responsibility and show his hand. There 
has never been a real show of hands on the 
demands of labor bodies, but the debate has 
gone far enough that a few congressmen have 
had to declare themselves, and it is for those 
who have given adverse declarations that Mr. 
Gompers has been grinding his cutlery. 


¥ is to be hoped that the grand tour of 
Secretary Root will be productive of good 
results in sweetening our relations with our 
sister republics of Latin-America. In spite 
of the face that we have assumed the réle of 
protector-in-general to the new world in our 
much-discussed Monroe doctrine, it is to be 
confessed with grief that our many grand 
qualities of mind and soul have not endeared 
us to our neighbors as they should. We went 
to war for the suffering reconcentrados of 
Cuba. We waged such strenuous battle that 
we removed Spain from the map as a great 
power, thus making room for Japan, which 
was on the waiting list. That the reconcen- 
trados starved almost to a man during the 
war is a detail. The point is that we meant 
well, and when the war was over we cleaned 
the streets, killed off the mosquitoes, put the 
place to rights and cleared out, when we had 
it in our power to make Cuba a part of our 
domain—by no greater sacrifice than a few 
thousand lives and our national honor. In- 





























cidentally, we are zlad to have reached a 
plane where lives and honor seem to count 
more in diplomacy than they once did. Still, 
there are rumors that Spaniards are more 
popular in Cuba than Americans; and there 
is no use in denying that over the greater 
part of Latin-America Uncle Sam is not 
liked. We are rather grossly caricatured as 
“hogs.” There is a deep-seated suspicion 
in the naturally distrustful Spanish-Ameri- 
can mind that our protection—not to say 
protectorate—is not unselfish, but based on 
the sinister motive of keeping other nations 
out of our preserves. Since we took over 
the Philippines, this perverse misjudgment 
on their part has not been diminished. The 
republics of the south had long been receiv- 
ing our protestations of satisfaction with 
the extent of our dominion, with that polite 
incredulity which so keenly wounds our can- 
did nature; and when the word was passed 
down along the line that we had annexed 
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the Philippines they looked at each other 
and smiled as much as to say, “We told you 
so!” Secretary Root has been doing the 
right thing in breaking bread with the 
statesmen of South America, and then tell- 
ing them face to face the things that will 
show them that whatever may be our porcine 
propensities in general, we are not the sort 
of pigs we have been thought to be. The 
honest fact is that we don’t want their ter- 
ritories; though we should like their com- 
merce. We are willing to make it an object 
to them to let us have it. We are here, close 
by, and if we can ever learn to put things in 
the right sort of tins and packages for their 
trade, and can put on a few steamship lines, 
so we won't have to ship to Buenos Ayres 
via London, we can do better by them than 
can our German and British competitors. 
But, principally, we don’t want any of their 
territory, and Secretary Root seems to have 
done all man could do to make this clear. 
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RS. Thurston, the author of “The Mas- 
querader” and “The Gambler,” has at- 
tained a popularity much greater than that 
of her husband, Mr. E. Temple Thurston, 
though he is a novelist of greater power than 
his wife. A recent novel of his, “Traffic: the 
Story of a Faithful Woman,” has found 
publication in England,-but not in America, 
owing to its bluntness and unreserved treat- 
ment of a situation, The story is that of an 
Irish girl, Nanno.by name, who is “discov- 
ered” driving home.the cows. She. is seen 
and admired by an English gentleman, 
Jerningham, who, however, makes little of 
his natural admiration, and- avoids compli- 
cating his life and Nanno’s. He returns to 
London, where, some time later, he meets 
Nanno again, this time as a sad and broken 
woman, earning her living as a waitress in a 
restaurant. She has been married to a 
drunken brute, who has broken his marriage 
vows, and she tells Jerningham the story of 
her sorrows. Jerningham says: 

“*You’re going to divorce him. He’s been 
unfaithful to you—you have witnesses and 
evidence of that. These two things are quite 
sufficient to get a divorce.’ 

“She listened to him with fear that 
numbed her senses. Here were the words of 
Father Mehan come to actual truth. In her 
vivid imagination she saw the doors of the 
church slowly swinging to upon her helpless 
body. 

“There is no divorce in our church,’ she 
said with a dull voice. 

“He sat up in his surprise. ‘But surely 
there must be some way out of a ghastly 
situation like this. Do you mean to tell 
me—?” 

“*There is no divorce in our church,’ she 
repeated, and behind that sentence, with its 
hopeless brevity, she crouched—a whipped 
animal cowering to the hand that beats it. 

“ “But surely,’ he persisted, the instinct 
of a British lawgiver standing like a giant 
in the path of his understanding, ‘surely the 
tie of marriage is broken by such a man as 
Ryan! He’s not your husband any longer— 
he’s discarded you. The law of England, of 
which you’re a subject, gives you release 
from such a man.’ 

“OQ, don’t say any more, Mr. Jerning- 
ham!’ she said once more. ‘I tell ye there is 
no divorce in our church.’ ” 
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The story is a tragedy. It could hardly 
be anything else. The appeal of the tale 
will be greater in England and in Ireland 
than in America, where the threat of excom- 
munication has ceased to affright. The book 
has no popular qualities, but it is a strong 
and thoughtful work, written without self- 
confidence or diffidence. 


HE election in Maine is always of inter- 

est, because it tosses into the air a wisp 
of political straws by watching which those 
skilled in such matters judge the course of 
the wind of popular opinion. There was a‘ 
strong cross-current of liquor-law agitation 
this year, which tends to invalidate conclu- 
sions. Because the normal Republican ma- 
jority of the state is cut down by from two- 
thirds to three-fourths, therefore one can 
not safely predict similar results in other 
states. One phase of the Maine contest, 
however, is of great general interest. This 
is the returns in Mr. Littlefield’s congres- 
sional district, where the American Federa- 
tion of Labor sought to drive the present in- 
cumbent out of office for his attitude on la- 
bor legislation. The big guns of the Repub- 
lican party went to Maine and boomed for 
Littlefield. Mr. Gompers, president of the 
federation, canvassed the district against 
him. It was a hot fight. If a re-election 
means victory, Mr. Littlefield won. If cut- 
ting a majority of between five thousand 
and six thousand to less than one thousand 
is victory, Mr. Gompers won. Perhaps it 
may be called a draw. Mr. Littlefield says 
it was the liquor question that reduced his 
vote; but it is an open secret that it was the 
labor men of whom he was afraid before 
election. Maine may be congratulated on 
retaining in her service one of the strong 
men in Congress, and one of the most fear- 
less. Gompers may be felicitated upon hav- 
ing shown that even in rock-ribbed Repub- 
lican Maine labor can make itself felt. 


- honor of the thirty thousand Illinois 
soldiers who participated in the campaign 
and siege of Vicksburg a two-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar temple-monument was dedi- 
cated at the National park at Vicksburg 
October 25, 26 and 27. The edifice is said 
to. be noble and appropriate. Within it 
are bronze tablets bearing the names of the 
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entire number of soldiers, from drummer- 
boys to generals. Governor Deneen, of I]- 
linois, a large delegation of Grand Army 
men, and the First regiment of the Illinois 
National Guard were present at the dedi- 
cation. Governor Blanchard, of Louisiana, 
sent a cordial welcome from the soldiers 
in gray, and he and Governor Vardaman, 
of Mississippi, as well as Governor Deneen, 
spoke. Mr. W. J. Calhoun, however, was 
the orator of the day. It is noted that sev- 
enty-nine military organizations were repre- 
sented before Vicksburg. In addition to the 
temple, seventy-nine regimental monuments 
and eighty-six regimental markers were ded- 
icated. 


HE growing cost of text-books for pub- 

lic schools in our large cities has long 
been the subject of strong protest on the 
part of taxpayers and public officials. In 
some instances there have been charges that 
a trust existed among the publishers of text- 
books, thus preventing fair competition. It 
is a well-known fact that expensive “lob- 
bies” have been maintained in certain quar- 
ters, if there was any chance at all of oppo- 
sition. The frequent changes of text-books by 
school boards have made this item a heavy 
one on those who have to pay the money, 
and as it has frequently been pointed out, 
there seemed but little reason why one book 
should be substituted for another. The evil 
has reached such a point in one large city, 
that a decided stand has been taken against 
a proposed change, and it has even been sug- 
gested that a complete set of text-books be 
compiled and written by the teachers of that 
city. One school-board trustee has offered 
to print the books and supply them to the 
pupils at cost. The suggestion is not a bad 
one, and it may have the effect of bringing 
the publishers and reckless school boards to 
their senses. It is safe to say that the prop- 
osition would never have been made if there 
were not good cause for a change in the 
methods of supplying the books to the tax- 
payers. 


M®&: Margaret Deland, in speaking of 
David, the little boy who plays a 
conspicuous part in “The Awakening of 
Helena Richie,” says: ‘My intent was to 
make David a sweet child, but he absolutely 
refused to be so. I tried to make him say 
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and do pretty things, but it was no use; I 
had to scratch them out—they were so un- 
natural.” Mrs. Deland has the thanks of all 
child-loving people, as well as of all ad- 
mirers of realism. “The sweet child” really 
is an abomination—when he is found, which, 
fortunately, is seldom. What all of us like 
is bad, dear, freckled, restless, inquisitive, - 
kissable, spankable children, with soap- 
phobia and ‘a fixed scorn for education and 
ethics. They have their angelic moments, it 
is true, but these usually cause a good deal 
of concern. Every one in “Old Chester” 
loved David; but Mrs. Deland would have 
found it next to impossible to make them do 
this if he had been a “sweet child.” It is 
said that dogs are good judges of human 
nature, and it must have been noticed that 
a dog seldom attaches himself to a “sweet 
child.” He likes a sore-toed boy with the 
spirit of an explorer and the imagination of 
a fictionist; or a red-haired girl who can 
climb trees and who has her own troubles 
with the schoolma’am. It’s the nice bad 
human youngsters—in fiction and out—that 
are loved the best. 


EORGE Ade in his time plays many 

parts; and his time is right now, and 
one of the parts he is playing is that of 
farmer. When he bought Hazeldine Farm 
and turned it into a beauty spot, entertain- 
ing friends at his pleasant farmhouse, and 
running automobiles through the Indiana 
roads, “folks” very much doubted whether 
he could raise successfully such common 
stuff as vegetables and grain. Ade urged, 
however, that he was a farmer, and this 
season interested himself in oat-growing, 
joining in a contest with neighboring farm- 
ers to see which could raise the largest crop. 
His crop was the last to be threshed, and it 
was found that he had made good his claim, 
for his harvest was not only greater than 
his neighbors, but the best in the county. 


L. Blanchard, a newspaper correspond- 

e ent, writes from Vienna: “Actors’ and 
singers’ salaries have doubled in Europe in 
the last few years. It is because new the- 
aters are constantly being built, while no 
new talent is coming forward. No less than 
thirty new theaters have been opened in 
Germany and Austria since 1900. But 
there are no new actors to come on these 
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MRS. CLARA BLOODGOOD 
She will star in a new play “The Truth” by Clyde Fitch 


stages. Director Heinrich Conried says 
the unhealthy standard of modern plays is 
responsible for this. Such writers as Ib- 
sen, Sudermann, Hirschfeld, and, on the 
English stage, Pinero, have brought it 
about. Young people who visit the theater 
are no longer enthusiastic about it when 
they return home. They have not the 
slightest desire to see themselves appearing 
upon the stage. Formerly, when they went 
to see Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller and 
such great authors played, they went home 
wild with delight. They recited, declaimed, 
gesticulated, acted and vowed the stage was 
the only possible career. But the new plays 
contain no characters which appeal to or in- 
terest them greatly. There is no longer the 
simple maid, bashful and blushing, not un- 
derstanding the meaning of love. The mod- 
ern play may have a young girl, but she is 
no longer simple or bashful. Ibsen began 
this work with his problem plays, and one 
result is that ingénues, from whom the 
stage is recruited, are gone entirely. Once 
there were hundreds; now managers can not 





find units. Directors are in despair. The 
stage is barren of new talent, and there is 
little prospect of any immediate improve- 
ment.” 

The great argument of defense for the 
problem play is that it tells the truth. But, 
obviously, truth has many forms—it is even 
possible to tell a story of true love, of in- 
flexible honor, of fealty and simplicity, and 
have it quite true. The problem play is, 
after all, the story of the unusual; a few 
truth-telling plays concerning the usual 
might bring a renaissance to the stage. 
The usual includes such matters as courage, 
faithfulness unto death, sacrifice, despair, 
ambition, youth, age, success, failure, new 
life with its hope, death, and infinite immi- 
nent dangers. Here, in the realm of the 
wholesome, are stories to hold the world spell- 
bound, were only the playwrights at hand to 
tell them in dramatic fashion. But we have 
become ashamed of eloquence; afraid of 
heroism; abashed before nobility, which we 
consider quite too obvious; and we are bored 
with a tale of simple and honest love. At 
least we think we are. What if, some day, 
some playwright who knew how to go down 
to the roots of life should astonish us all 
by demonstrating that those were precisely 
the things we did desire—those fundamen- 
tal impulses and principles, and those im- 
memorial vicissitudes? Then we should, 
perhaps, once more appeal to the histrionic 
in girls such as were Mary Anderson and 
Modjeska; to youths such as were Jefferson 
and Barrett—young people with intelli- 
gence, character and true ambition. 


To is talk in Chicago of establish- 
ing hospital rooms in connection with 
the public schools. These rooms will be 
furnished with comforts for pupils sudden- 
ly taken ill, with bandages, splints and 
other appliances for giving relief in case of 
accidents, and will be under the charge of 
a trained nurse, who, if not actually pres- 
ent, can be communicated with and brought 
quickly to the place. In this room, too, pri- 
vacy can be had when the examination of 
vaccinated arms is in progress; throats, 
eyes and ears can be investigated, and the 
grim search for phthisis can be conducted 
with the least possible distress or mortifica- 
tion to the pupil. It is announced authori- 
tatively that tuberculosis of the bones or in- 
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testinal tracts, or any other covered area, 
so to speak, is not in the least contagious, 
and that tuberculosis of the lungs is only 
slightly so. It is now determined by the 
Chicago board of education that no privi- 
lege shall be denied patients suffering from 
the non-communicable forms of phthisis, 
and that the only hardship inflicted upon 
those suffering from pulmonary trouble 
shall be isolation. It is likely that a corps 
of visiting nurses will be organized to visit 
the homes of those suspected of tuberculo- 
sis, to inspect conditions, suggest improve- 
ments, and undertake the supervision of 
the habits of children so afflicted. All cases 
of illness may be investigated by these 
nurses, with the end in view of reducing 
truancy. Miss Jane Addams is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the inauguration of this fight 
upon phthisis in the schools, and she is sup- 
ported by the leading members of the tu- 
berculosis institute, as well as other physi- 
cians, and the state board of charities. 


UR friends the socialists are apt to 

judge of a man’s simon-purity as a so- 
cialist by his clearness and force on three 
dogmas—“economic determinism,” “the ma- 
terialistic interpretation of history” and 
“class-consciousness.” We have just learned 
of a recent and very striking instance of real 
class-consciousness on a pretty large scale, 
involving a goodly but unfortunate share of 
southern Russia. Whether there was any 
“economic determinism” in it or not may be 
a question, but we think there was. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt as to the class- 
consciousness. The peasants rose almost as 
one man and marched from estate to estate 
burning-and ravaging. Of the cruel wrongs 
under which they suffered; of their pa- 
thetic rendezvous at Veronezh to hear the 
report of their member of the Duma as to 
the time when they might expect the allot- 
ment of the land for which they hunger; of 
their being whipped out of the city by Cos- 
sacks armed with knouts; of their ferocity 
engendered of their oppressors’ ferocity— 
of these things one can not think without 
pity and indignation. They asked no ques- 
tions as to the views or political affiliations 
of the owners of these one hundred and 
forty-two estates. Reactionary, progressive, 
or constitutional democrat; friend of the 
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people or foe, it was all one—the torch was 
set.to the mansion and stables and stacks. 
Of course none of our socialists advocates 
such manifestations of class-consciousness; 
but the manifestation is a detail. Their at- 
titude is quite as irrational as that of the 
peasants. The drawing of hard and fast 
class lines is not only erroneous but impos-- 
sible. Wherever human rights and wrongs 
are in issue the forces mobilized on each 
side are quite as apt to be recruited by the 
heart as the head, and either one of these 
will beat the stomach two to one. 


NE of the hardships which San Fran- 

cisco has to undergo at present, is the 
absence of amusements. There are no thea- 
ters, and San Francisco always has been a 
theater-loving town. She may find life it- 
self very absorbing just now, but she would 
be no worse for some opportunity for relax- 
ation. The heavy responsibility, the labori- 
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Considered in Europe to be the greatest tenor in the 
world. He will be heard in New York, this season, his 
contract calling for three appearances a week at $1,200 
each. Is any tenor worthy of such hire? 
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One of the finest pulpit orators in the country. This photograph was taken in the library of his 
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ous tasks, the incurring of indebtedness, 
the attention to an almost overwhelming 
mass of detail can not but wear on her. 
She is likely to suffer from a severe attack 
of Americanitis—which is another term for 
nervous collapse. It is not surprising to 
hear that now that her book shops once 
more are opened they are being patronized 
as never before, and that fiction is having 
a remarkable run. When life gets too 


heavy, the American seldom endeavors to 
remedy matters by casting over ballast. He 
merely plays some little game—some novel- 
reading or theater-going game—that will 
help him to forget. 


T can but be a matter of profound sat- 
isfaction to all admirers of the South to 
note how extended—how almost universal 
—is the commercial awakening in her lim- 
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its. With this comes an interest in universal 
education never felt before, and a general 
hopefulness which is destined to dissipate 
forever the depression and sorrow which 
the tragedy *of the ’60’s entailed. To say 
that the South never knew such prosperity 
as it enjoys to-day is to be safely within the 
borders of fact. In ante-bellum days the 
easy and luxurious life which has now be- 
come a gracious tradition was enjoyed by 
few—how few the general public can not 
well imagine. Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard, in his treatise on “Sla- 
very and Abolition,” writes: “Out of twelve 
million five hundred thousand persons in 
the slave-holding communities in 1860 only 
about three hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand persons, or one in thirty-three, was a 
slave-holder. These figures, often quoted 
in arguments against slavery, are somewhat 
deceptive. Since the property of a family 
was commonly vested in a single person, the 
true proportion would be about three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand white families out 
of one million eight hundred thousand; leav- 
ing out of account the white mountaineers, 
a fourth to a fifth of the white families in 
the slave-holding sections, had a property 
interest in slaves. A  counter-correction 
must now be made: about seventy-seven 
thousand owners had only one slave apiece, 
and two hundred thousand more owned fewer 
than ten slaves each; while only twenty- 
three hundred families owned as many as a 
hundred slaves. Out of nine million whites 
in 1860 certainly not more than five hun- 
dred thousand persons made a substantial 
profit out of slave-keeping. . . . Great 
planters, accepted everywhere as the char- 
acteristic men of the South, were seconded 
by a far greater class of small, unprosper- 
gus and unprogressive slave-holders. No 
writer saw so much of them as Olmsted, who 
gives us an unpleasant account of their poor 
houses, unwholesome food, and lack of com- 
fort, thrift and refinement. They lived in 
groups of buildings still familiar to trav- 
elers in the South, a congeries of house, 
kitchen, servants’ quarters, store-houses of 
various kinds, and stabling for the animals.” 

As for the development of the South dur- 
ing slavery times, Professor Hart com- 
ments: “The abnormal thing was that a re- 
gion of great resources and intelligent lead- 
ers like the South, should have remained for 


half a century outside the modern economic 
system, still retaining the provincial condi- 
tions of scattered population, little diversi- 
fied agriculture and slave labor; while the 
North had land, ships, mills, forges, mines, 
rich cities and a remarkably productive pop- 
ulation.” The average value of land was no 


more than five dollars and thirty-four cents - 


per acre, against twenty-eight dollars and 
seven cents in the middle states. 

But now what a difference! The agri- 
cultural processes are becoming scientific ; 
the natural resources are being utilized; any 
man of ability now has his opportunity; and 
no class is outside the pale of hope. Men 
are no longer dependent upon labor other 
than their own; and they are becoming 
aware for the first time of their own pow- 
ers and capabilities. It is inevitable that a 
sense of self-appreciation and of personal 
freedom should give them a zest hitherto 
unknown. No other portion of the country 
promises development so rapid and returns 
so excellent within the next twenty-five years 
as does the South, all around the circle from 
Virginia to Texas. 


R. Marriott-Watson, in that pretty fan- 

tasia, his latest novel, “A Midsum- 
mer’s Day Dream,” hinges his tale upon the 
finding of a Cinderella who has lost a be- 
witching slipper while bathing her feet in 
a woodland pool. Indiscreetly, he gives the 
size of the slipper, which is a number five! 
This may be Cinderella size across the 
Atlantic, but in America it would be con- 
sidered a substantial lady, indeed, who 
would set her commanding foot in gear of 
that proportion. The American foot seldom 
gets beyond the engaging bounds of a num- 
ber three, or, at the utmost, four; and num- 
ber two and a half might be regarded as 
of the Cinderella variety, although not so 
rare as to cause comment. 


Bhan proposed visit of Mr. Bryan to New 
Zealand is calling extraordinary atten- 
tion to the methods of government there. 
The New Zealanders are idealists, but it is 
claimed for them that they have made their 
idealism practical. They have regarded so- 
ciology as no vague, remote science which 
the rich may discuss, but as a science to be 
acquired by all. Their legislation has, con- 
sequently, been progressive.. Their belief 
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is that the welfare of the worker is of more 
importance than the profits of the em- 
ployer. Emphatically and obviously, this is 
not an American conviction. An interesting 
story is told of the ex-judge of the Arbitra- 
tion Court in New Zealand: The girls in 
a match factory came before the court ask- 
ing for an increase of wages. The propri- 
etor said he could not pay what they want- 
ed, that his enterprise was in its infancy, 
and to increase wages would ruin it. The 
court heard the evidence on both sides, stud- 
ied the financial condition of the business 
and the cost of living in the city, and then 
the proprietor was thus addressed by the 
judge: “It is impossible for these girls to 
live decently and healthfully on the wages 
you are now paying. It is of the utmost 
importance, not only to them, but to the 
state, that they should have decent, whole- 
some, healthful conditions of life. The 
souls and bodies of the young women of 
New Zealand are of more importance than 
your profits, and if you can’t pay living 
wages it will be better for the community 
for you to close your factory. It would be 
better to send the whole match industry to 
the bottom of the ocean and go back to 
flints and firesticks than to drive young girls 
into the gutter. My award is that you pay 
what they ask.” 

It is said that though the man presaged 
his failure, he obeyed the order. Nor was 
he obliged to close his factory, which con- 
tinued to prosper. 


R. Edward S. Martin, author of “The 

Luxury of Children and Other Luxu- 
ries,” has been talking about the matter of 
incomes. He questions whether anybody 
with an income of over fifteen thousand dol- 
lars is worth knowing. He has the imper- 
tinence to inquire how many of us are liv- 
ing beyond our incomes, and quotes some 
startling statistics as to the debts‘of wage- 
earners and professional people. Evidently 
he has been gaining access to our books! 
He more than suspects the worry that ac- 
companies the making up of the monthly 
accounts; he knows more than he really 
ought about those extravagant plans we 
have for next year—plans which have been 
made quite-regardless of the fact that no 
increase in income accompanies the expand- 
ing of our imagination. The great majority 
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of us, he avers, are spending more than we 
are earning, and he wants to know what we 
expect will happen when one of our inevita- 
ble periods of depression overtakes us, and 
finds us in arrears, and in no’ condition to 
meet the reduction in our income. 


ERTAIN utterances of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s have lived to keep green his 
reputation, and to help the generations that 
followed him in understanding the generos- 
ity and dignity of his character. It seems 
likely that at least one utterance of Carl 
Schurz will be preserved to the same end. 
In the countless editorials written concern- 
ing him since his death, in the month of 
May, there has been quoted, perhaps with- 
out exception, his defense of idealism deliv- 
ered in Faneuil Hall in 1859, when he 
spoke on the “Ideal Mission of This Coun- 
try and of This People.” Mr. Schurz said: 
“You tell me that my views are visionary, 
that the destiny of this country is less ex- 
alted, that the American people are less 
great than I think they ought to be. I an- 
swer, ideals are like stars; you will not suc- 
ceed in touching them with your hands. 
But, like the seafaring man on the desert of 
waters, you choose them as your guides, and, 
following them, you reach your destiny.” 
It is, indeed, as an idealist, that Schurz 
is to be remembered—one who could never 
be a party man, or a consistent hero-wor- 
shipper, or a conformist of any sort, because 
always he followed ideals of liberty, of jus- 
tice, of equal opportunity for men. A revo- 
lutionist in Germany in the outbreak in 
1848, he fled, with a price on his head, to 
America. Within five years he had so mas- 
tered American principles and the English 
language that he lacked but a few votes of 
being elected lieutenant-governor of Wis- 
consin. The following year he made a 
speech in the Lincoln-Douglas campaign 
that attracted attention all over the country, 
and he served Lincoln with such effect dur- 
ing his candidacy that one of the first acts 
of the newly-made president was to send 
Schurz to Spain as American minister. He 
served during the war, with great ccurage 
and patriotism, but developed no military 
ability. He was, indeed, by temperament, 


the jealous guardian of individual liberty, 
and the entire policy of the army was re- 
pugnant to him—foreign to his understand- 
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ing. Unquestioning obedience could never 
be in the line of his comprehension. Dur- 
ing his long life he proved himself an in- 
dependent under all circumstances. No 
friend could be so close to him that he 
would not criticize his conduct if he be- 
lieved it to deflect from the right. He could 
be placed under no burden of obligation 
which would stultify him or limit his can- 
dor. He knew no party fealty that would 
blind him to what he believed to be the best 
for the people. Now Republican and now 
Democrat, and independent in the soul of 
him, whatever the campaign, he remained 
an idealist, reaching for the stars and con- 
tent to follow them. 


Finan! | of Shakespearean quality ap- 
peared in the newspapers the other day. 
It was the tale of a young man who was 
about to be married. He loved a spirited 
girl, who in turn loved him. On his wed- 
ding day, at the appointed hour, he present- 
ed himself at the house of his betrothed, to 
be met by a grave-faced band of men and 
women. The clergyman was there, and the 
bride, in her robes, but there was also an- 
other girl, whom he had loved a year be- 
fore, and whom he had deserted under cir- 
cumstances that confessed to his pusilla- 
nimity. It was to her that he was wedded, 
while the woman he had expected to make 
his bride, acted as bridesmaid. The cere- 
mony over, he was turned from the house 
with courteous but conclusive words of dis- 
missal. His wife was to return to her par- 
ents, but was happy—so the paper said— 
in the thought that she had been married to 
the man who had once deserted her. 

Now this is a pretty little tale in a me- 
dieval way, but the fact that it is medieval 
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is what condemns it. It is a mere supersti- 
tion that the deserted girl was in any way 
purified by her marriage with a bad man. 
In being bound to one whose acts were igno- 
ble, she was to that extent degraded. It is 
time that the old fetish about purity 
ceased. Purity is a thing of the spirit. It 
is a thing that can be attained to, even after - 
sin. It is within the reach of any. As the 
feudal ideas disappear, and the fine indi- 
vidualism of modern times becomes clearer 
to the understanding, more and more it will 
be felt that women, like men, purify them- 
selves by leaving their mistaken pasts be- 
hind them, not by identifying themselves 
with them. To play the constructive game 
is the thing. The human being is an archi- 
tect, and if one edifice of his soul tumbles in 
ruins about him, let him build another. 
“Build thou more stately mansions, oh, my 
soul!” But do not, my soul—for consist- 
ency’s sake—sit down amid the rotting 
ruins of a badly built structure and imagine 
that is going to do anything for you. The 
girl who rejoiced at being made the belated 
bride of a liar and a cheat, was much more 
to be pitied in this hour than in the first one, 
when her inexperience or lack of self-con- 
trol led her into regrettable associations with 
him. He was a creature to be forgotten—to 
be wiped out of the memory—to be lived 
down and trampled into oblivion, so far as 
the woman’s consciousness of him was con- 
cerned. It is said that it is not a woman’s 
privilege so to forget—sc to resuscitate her- 
self. But this again is medievalism. The 
suggestion has been placed upon her that 
she must not forget. Let her free herself 
from this burden of shameful and degrading 
suggestion and claim her right to find her 
better self. 





WHENCE COMETH HELP 


By Louise Ayres Garnett 


\ LIFT mine eyes beyond the mortal hills, 
Beyond the highest mountain peak, and see 
The empyrean volume opened wide, 
And read a message written there for me. 
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NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. XI 


[The eleventh paper in the present series of articles upon English Narrative Writing has 
been written for Tut Reaper by Dr. John Bell Henneman, Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University of the South, at Sewanee, Tennessee, and editor of The 
Sewanee Review. Dr. Henneman received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Berlin in 1889, at the age of twenty-five, and has since then become widely 
known as lecturer, editor, writer and educator.—W. D. H.] 


THE DRAMATIC NOVEL 
_GEORGE MEREDITH AND THOMAS HARDY 
By John Bell Henneman 


b fem golden age of the English novel 
was the half-century from 1814 to 1864 
—from the appearance of Scott’s “Waver- 
ley” to the death of Thackeray and the 
writing of “Our Mutual Friend,” the last 
of Charles Dickens’s greater works. This 
period also comprised all the earlier and 
more popular works of George Eliot, in- 
cluding “Silas Marner” and “Romola.” The 
bright particular stars of this half-century 
were the great names of Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray, among men; and (must we not 
say it?) the lesser names of Jane Aus- 
ten, Charlotte Bronté, and George Eliot, 
among women. The zenith reached, there 
was and had to be decline; with old fashions 
already at the height of success, new forms 
and methods had to be introduced. The 
most notable figures in English fiction for 
the next thirty years—the period from 1865 
to 1895—as we look back over the ten years 
just past, are those of George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy. : 

The characteristic method of Meredith 
and Hardy it seems best to term Dramatic. 
Romance and sentiment—a noble romance 
continued by a generous sentiment—ruled 


the fifty years of English fiction prior to 
1865. An age of scientific inquiry and phil- 
osophical discussion followed. Philosophy 
and science examined the causes and origins 
of things, sought instances and classified, 
analyzed, dissected, and measured them. 
The same methods, applied to men and 
women, meant characterization. The novel, 
which took its color from the speculations 
of philosophy and the methods of science, 
and in the hands of George Eliot was in 
some danger of passing into a philosoph- 
ical disquisition, was saved by Hardy and 
Meredith through their natural instinct and 
dramatic intensity. The emphasis was 
transferred from plot and adventure and 
setting and manners, and even philosophic 
analysis of character as such, to the devel- 
opment and change in character under par- 
ticular influences: how creatures of a given 
heredity act and expand in a definite envi- 
ronment when subjected at critical moments 
to crucial tests. The particular action and 
development spring inevitably and unerr- 
ingly from the nature of characters thus 
complicated and beset. Such treatment is 
essentially the spirit of the Drama. The 


























dramatic novel, a species hitherto but vague- 
ly felt, or hit upon by chance, a method 
groped for instinctively by Charlotte Bronté 
in “Jane Eyre” and exemplified in George 
Eliot’s ‘Silas Marner,” but later aban- 
doned, was developed of definite purpose 
and on fixed principles in the closing years 
of the nineteenth century by the two men 
who are the subject of our sketch. 

Continental practitioners of the art of 
analytic fiction have often crowded into 
their work episodes of pruriency to atone 
for loss of action and to stimulate interest. 
This tendency must always be a temptation 
and weakness of fiction of this sort. But if 
the presentation of character be the main 
purpose (and not so much the detailed anal- 
ysis of character), of man exposed to the 
fateful whirl of time and circumstance and 
accident, then the dramatic novel may of 
right be distinguished from the mere psy- 
chological and naturalistic manifestations 
of fiction. Neither of our authors at his 
best urges on the reader by the use of pruri- 
ent details; their effects are produced 
through the stress of character itself. True, 
both take a mild shudder at formal conven- 
tions, and whenever facts are to be faced 
neither flinches. Both have dared to por- 
tray with frankness the tragedy and comedy 
of men and women in their relations one to 
the other. But these have been in the main 
conceived only as they affect character and 
destiny. They are not the end, but merely 
the means; they are steps to subtler spirit- 
ual experience and soul portrayal. 

Strictly speaking, Merédith slightly an- 
ticipated the period here somewhat arbitra- 
rily chosen. It may come as a surprise to 
note that what many regard as his greatest 
tragedy, “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
had been published as early as 1859. Writ- 
ten when the author was thirty-one years of 
age, “Richard Feverel” reveals distinctly the 
qualities of Meredith’s peculiar genius. The 
fullness of his work, produced in the forty 
years following, but throws these qualities 
into clearer light and serves better to ex- 
plain them. There is some evidence that 
for a time after this he endeavored to write 
in a more conventional and popular vein. 
But this was not suited to his genius, and 
despite the newness and originality of his 
method and the long struggle for recogni- 
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tion and success he ventured ultimately to be 
himself. 

The companion to “Feverel” in popular 
estimation, “The Egoist,” did not appear 
till twenty years afterward, in 1879. The 
notable quality of this masterpiece in Mer- 
edithian comedy, perhaps the most charac- 
teristic work its author has produced, first 
put his name generally before the public. 
Its thesis, the natural attitude of egotism, 
an unconscious self-absorption, by the male 
sex, toward woman, was relentlessly elabo- 
rated. It was preceded by a Prelude on 
the Idea of Comedy, written in his most 
perverse figurative style, in the spirit ef a 
declaration of principles elsewhere still fur- 
ther elaborated in a noteworthy essay on 
the Comic Spirit. Yet in the twenty years 
between “Feverel” and “The Egoist” his 
pen had been continually employed. “The 
Egoist” was followed six years later by the 
even more popular “Diana of the Cross- 
ways,” having likewise an introductory ex- 
pository chapter. With the novelist’s fame 
at last secure, readers began going back and 
seeking the numerous earlier works which 
had passed comparatively neglected. 

The struggle with popular taste and con- 
vention left many traces both in the mani- 
festation of a certain scorn and impatience 
and in the frequent enunciation of his own 
literary principles: “He said to himself, 
with little intuition of the popular taste: 
She wouldn’t be a bad heroine of Romance! 
He said it derisively of the Romantic. But 
the right worshipful heroine of Romance 
was the front-face female picture he had 
won for his walls. Poor Diana was the 
flecked heroine of Reality: not always the 
same; not impeccable; not an ignorant-inno- 
cent, nor a guileless: good under good lead- 
ing; devoted to the death in a grave crisis; 
often wrestling with her terrestrial nature 
nobly; and a growing soul; but not one 
whose purity was carved in marble, for the 
assurance to an Englishman that his pos- 
session of the changeless thing defies time 
and his fellows, is the pillar of his home and 
universally enviable She knocks at 
the doors of the mind, and the mind must 
open to be interested in her. Mind and 
heart must be wide open to excuse her sheer 
descent from the pure ideal of man.” 

The echo is left reverberating still in the 
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closing words of Meredith’s latest story: 
“For it is an infant we address, and the 
story-teller whose art excites an infant to 
serious attention succeeds the best; with 
English people assuredly, I rejoice to think, 
though I pray their patience here, while that 
Philosophy and exposure of character block 
the course along a road inviting to traffic of 
the most animated kind.” 

He has this to say of his prose style in 
“Sandra Belloni”: ‘We are still fighting 
against the Puritan element, in literature as 
elsewhere Our language is not rich 
in subtleties for prose. A writer who is not 
servile and has insight must coin from his 
own mint. In poetry we are rich enough; 
but in prose also we owe everything to the 
license our poets have taken in the teeth of 
the critics.” 

Here we are brought face to face with 
what is unquestionably Meredith’s chief 
fault, his occasional obscurity and tortuous- 
ness of style. It comes from his analytical 
processes and his rich resources of compari- 
son and phraseology. He wishes to demon- 
strate how uncertain any human creature is 
of himself, how we veneer our thoughts, 
speeches and acts with conventions, how 
self-deceived we usually are, and how slow- 
ly through much experience and subdued 
chastening we attain to self-knowledge. He 
almost invariably starts off with a theory or 
thesis. He works about that, turns it over 
in his reflections inside and out, and at last 
comes to a possibly right conclusion often 
very different from the first impression. He 
frequently shows in a parenthesis what is 
meant or implied in an apparently quite dif- 
ferent preceding statement. Needless to 
say, his is the very genius of paradox, the 
spirit of sardonic comedy. Many reflections 
sparkle in cleverly turned epigrams and 
burn with brilliant wit—the “dazzling run 
of small talk, throwing intermittent sparks.” 
The gift of making a phrase is rightly his 
by avowed purpose and long-sustained prac- 
tice. 

We may take one or two illustrations. 
From ‘“Feverel”: “That greatest of volun- 
tary martyrs—a mother with a daughter to 
marry”; “stolen sweets are said to be sweet, 
undeserved rewards are exquisite.” From 
“Sandra Belloni”: “The person we know 
best is the one whom we never understand” ; 


“it is still a good way from the head of the 
tallest man to the stars.” From “The Ego- 
ist’: “Possession without obligation to the 
object possessed approaches felicity”; ‘“‘it 
is good that they [the ladies] go to bed 
early to keep their complexions for us.” 
From “Diana”: “What woman thinks of a 
woman is a test of her nature’; “men have 
rounded Seraglio Point, they have not yet 
doubled Cape Turk.” 

People do not really say smart things in 
this way any more than in Landor’s “Imag- 
inary Conversations,” a similar mine of un- 
used quotations. They are not really con- 
versations, but conversations interspersed 
with essays in suggestion—the subtle phras- 
ing of happy thought. There is an exuber- 
ance and remorselessness in the use of the 
imagination with Meredith, just as there is 
an over-subtlety in the imagination with 
Henry James. In these directions fiction 
can not well go farther. When it can go no 
farther, it naturally rebounds to stories of 
adventure and out-door action that no longer 
satisfy the thinking mind, or it passes to 
other literary forms. 

A favorite method with Meredith, repeat- 
ed in nearly every characteristic work, is to 
compose a set of smart sayings or natural 
apothegms, and proceed from these, the ac- 
tion and future events contradicting or con- 
firming in a limited sense as often as ap- 
proving them. Even the headings of the 
chapters become poetic symbolisms. ‘“‘Rich- 
ard Feverel” begins with The Great Book, 
The Pilgrim’s Scrip, a collection of apho- 
risms and sparkling sayings wise and oth- 
erwise, white many a text is found in Dia- 
per Sandoe’s cynical verses. “Sandra Bel- 
loni” refers to the Book of Paradox. Chap- 
ters of “The Egoist” abound in passages 
from the Book of Egotism or Love. The 
opening of “Diana” furnishes typical ex- 
tracts from current Diaries which give the 
key, the undertone, to the drama, and these 
are supported by apposite citations from 
supposed chapters in the hergine’s writings. 
Through “The Amazing Marriage” run 
texts from the Book of Maxims for Men. 

Each statement is a seeming truth or tru- 
ism, a witty saying or an apothegm, highly 
polished till it emits a spark. The general 
statement is applied to the particular mental 
and spiritual situation of the hero or hero- 




















ine, to test and measure it, to combat and 
modify it, and often to prove its futility. 
In any case the effect is to stimulate the 
mind, to concentrate attention on a given 
trait of character, to obliterate conscious- 
ness of all traits but this dominating one, 
and emphasize it by casting it into full 


light. One is singularly reminded of the 
older character plays, where a character was 
abstracted into a dominating passion. Ben 
Jonson became the genius of this sort of 
comedy, and the Elizabethans called the 
manifestation a “Humour.” 

We get deeply interested in these pre- 
vailing traits of the characters, who must 
work out their own destiny, at which, in 
cases, as at “life’s little ironies,’ even the 
gods must laugh. Sir Austin Feverel is the 
most sagacious, yet the most deluded of 
mortals, and himself defeats his most ar- 
dent wishes in the upbringing of his son. 
Practice will not square with theory; and 
unbending theory spells ruin. In an early, 
but characteristic work, “Sandra Belloni,” 
written in the spirit of ironic comedy, Life 
is set at variance with Principles. The three 
Miss Poles—Pole, Polar, and North Pole— 
reluctantly abandon the region of Nice 
Feelings and Fine Shades, and are made 
unsparingly to see the reality of things in 
themselves, of which the vulgar Mrs. 
Chump is a very small portion. The Ego- 
ist exists in a fool’s paradise of self, and 
however amiable and worthy apparently, 
his nature is completely laid bare until ev- 
ery one understands him as does Clara Mid- 
dleton and even poor worshipping Letitia 
Dale, and he himself is brought to abject- 
ness. “Through very love of self himself 
he slew.” In Meredith’s latest story, “The 
Amazing Marriage,’ Lord Fleetwood wan- 
tonly casts away his real chance of happi- 
ness—marries, but rejects the woman who 
alone can support his title and in the end 
make him happy, and too late he discovers 
his mistake when his life is wrecked. Lord 
Fleetwood is possessed by one Humour, as 
The Egoist is the genius of unconscious 
selfishness, as Sir Austin Feverel is at the 
mercy of his own theory. Meredith is fre- 
quently beyond all nature; but his thought 
is intellectually, powerfully, conceived and 
skilfully handled. All is tremendously done. 
These traits of Meredith’s mind may be- 
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come perverseness, as much the same thing 
in Browning is perverseness. Were only this 
true of our author, he would be curious un- 
doubtedly, perhaps amusing, possibly philo- 
sophical, but never impelling. It is true 
that the reader never quite loses sight of the 
deus ex machina; the impression left is not 
altogether natural, not spontaneous enough. - 
But, as offset, Meredith fortunately is in- 
stinctively dramatic; his events and situa- 
tions are notable ones and skilfully chosen 
so as to bring out and affect character, and 
the character responds and grows under the 
tests. His purpose is to get at the real per- 
son behind the mask. The intellectuality 
expended and demanded is considerable; the 
thesis is a high and serious one, and the 
book holds. 


Thomas Hardy, some twelve years young- 
er, won earlier recognition than his brother 
novelist. Meredith is more consciously ana- 
lytical and more elaborately intellectual; 
but Hardy grips and holds the emotions by 
simple elemental methods. He has more 
epic sweep, a greater breadth, and by this 
direct and powerful appeal to the emotions 
attains more dramatic intensity, gets nearer 
to common humanity and life, brings more 
of sunlight and of earth, the elemental ma- 
terials, more of flesh and blood and spirit, 
more actuality into his work. Contrasted 
with Meredith’s involutions, Hardy’s style 
is pellucid and clear as the day, wherein lie 
mirrored nature and life. 

We can now see that both writers were 
young men in revolt. The sex problem had 
been kept under in English fiction in the 
preceding period. It was Charlotte Bronté’s 
fault in “Jane Eyre,” in the eyes of the 
world, that through the passionate earnest- 
ness of her imagination she had seemed to 
break bounds. After the zenith of the so- 
cial novels of 1845-1860, it was inevitable 
that the sex problem should become the par- 
amount one, just as this obtruded in the 
great plays after Shakespeare’s middle life, 
in “Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Lear,” and “An- 
tony and Cleopatra.” It is the time-hon- 
ored contest between body and soul, the 
struggle between the physical and the spir- 
itual. 

Since the appearance of “Far From the 
Madding Crowd” in 1874, wherein Hardy’s 
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former idyllic charm was intermingled with 
poignant tragic qualities, of “The Return 
of the Native” in 1878, which many of 
Hardy’s admirers are inclined to believe the 
greatest work in fiction in the closing years 
of the century, and of Meredith’s “Egoist,” 
a year later in 1879, there has been no 
doubt of the dominating position of these 
two writers in fiction—both uncompromis- 
ingly sincere, never apologizing, and de- 
spite all mannerisms and mistakes of judg- 
ment and° art, true to their undoubted 
genius. The parallel continues. Both seem- 
ingly concluded their work in fiction at the 
same time with two epilogues, which help 
better to explain the men and their earlier 
work: Meredith with “Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta” and “The Amazing Marriage” 
and Hardy with “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes” and “Jude the Obscure.” It is sig- 
nificant of the difference in the emotional 
quality of the two men that while Mere- 
dith’s work further emphasized the author’s 
traits and left his early and middle work 
his most characteristic, Hardy’s two stories 
introduced new points of view and brought 
their author into a sharp conflict. 

The advance in Hardy’s mind can easily 
be traced: “Far From the Madding Crowd” 
(1874), “The Return of the Native” 
(1878), “Two on a Tower” (1882), “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge” (1886), “Tess” 
(1892) and “Jude” (1895) may be taken as 
denoting stages in his development. “Tess” 
is perhaps the most painful to the emotions 
of any work of late years in English; 
“Jude,” the most plain-spoken in defiance of 
English conventionalities. It is reported that 
“Jude” is its author’s favorite, and we may 
believe it from the intensity of the presenta- 
tion. It obviously contains much that is 
autobiographical and personal, not in the 
events and characters themselves, but in the 
thoughts and attitude of mind, in the mat- 
ter of architectural, classical and theolog- 
ical studies, in its exasperation toward Ox- 
ford with its restricted culture, toward the 
English Church ritual, and against mar- 
riage as a sacrament. However strong, 
“Jude” loses as a work of art in being too 
insistent. It is fine scorn, and its author is 
evidently tremendously sincere. Changes 
are indicated that had been steadily creeping 
over him from his youth. He is freer and 
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more fearless, and imagines himself fight- 
ing zealously the battles of modern thought 
versus medievalism, and of reason versus 
superstition. But it is overdone, as certain 
disagreeable details are overdone. 

The three works of Hardy’s among many 
charming ones, that stand out most clearly, 
are perhaps “The Return of the Native,” in 
the impression left of the dominance of the 


Heath and the individualized spirit of its 


denizens, fittingly attuned to tragic issues; 
the remarkable characterization, however 
painful, of Michael Henchard, the Mayor 
of Casterbridge; and the terrible struggles 
and-misunderstandings and physical situa- 
tions, with the lyrical ecstasy of the final 
happy chapter of the honeymoon after the 
murder, in the faithful portrayal of the 
pure woman T'ess. Every one is a drama 
in spirit—drama, as we have received it 
from the hands of Shakespeare. 


Both Meredith and Hardy are poets by 
nature, and there are exquisite idyllic pas- 
sages in both. Witness in “Feverel’ the 
springtide of the love scene on the bank 
amid the lilies—a new “Ferdinand and Mi- 
randa”—contrasted with the black night in 
the storm and rain; the bird nesting in “The 
Egoist”; the Irish humors of “Diana”; the 
feeling for the Alps and the picture of the 
Welsh village in “The Amazing Marriage.” 
But with Hardy this closeness to Nature is 
a passion; it is a part and texture of his 
very being. The idle talk of Hardy’s vil- 
lagers constitutes the Chorus to his trage- 
dies, as the introduction of a visualized 
Dame Gossip or abstract Philosopher con- 
victing the Sentimentalist serves Meredith. 
Both have the defects of their qualities. 
The involutions of Meredith’s intellectual 
processes may be trying; and Hardy’s rhet- 
orice and love for color, his intense dramatic 
feeling, may run away with him. The 
sleep-walking scene where Angel places 
Tess in the stone tomb, and the suicide of 
the children in “Jude” are instances. 

Both writers come from Southern Eng- 
land, Hampshire and Dorsetshire, respec- 
tively. Meredith keeps near London and is 
often in it with his characters, but percepti- 


¢ 


bly rejoices in the country ‘estates just out- 


side. Hardy has made Wessex, King Al- 
fred’s old kingdom, a revived geographical 
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term. This country is the are round Dor- 
chester, his “Casterbridge,” stretching to 
Winchester, Salisbury and Oxford, Bristol 
and Bath. Both know country people well 
and their modes of thought. But Meredith’s 
tendency to analyze rightly belongs to a 
complex order of society, and he affects the 
country gentlemen and ladies of his Hamp- 
shire predecessor, Jane Austen. Hardy, on 
the contrary, is attached to the soil. He 
loves the simple people, their dialect, their 
folklore, their songs and ditties and observ- 
ances. He takes the provincial folk of small 
and remote towns, unspoiled by the arts and 
a too complex civilization, because such a 
people are the natural abode of the pas- 
sions in their elemental forms. 

Hardy merges his identity with this 
Southwest country—its atmosphere, its soil, 
its physical aspects, its products, its indus- 
tries, its people, its history, antiquities and 
monuments, its traditions, its beliefs. These 
are no mere background, but the marrow of 
his stories. He is become entirely pagan 
in his oneness with Nature—with the woods, 
the hills, the plains, the sea, the heath. The 
tending of the sheep and the shearing, the 
buying and selling of grain, the turf-cut- 
ting, the fire-beacons, the cider press, the 
wood gathering, the milking, the hog-kill- 
ing, are unforgetable pictures of rural life. 
In the dramatic intensity of character and 
events there is much to remind one of the 
spirit of the Old Ballads, the legends and 
tales coming direct from the heart of the 
people. Hardy knows the legends and sto- 
ries of the old houses and families, the talk 
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of the country-side, the tragedies of living 
souls; and elements essentially tragic are 
realized. 

Hardy’s means of producing his effects 
are elemental as his characters are; but the 
passions seem thereby to flare higher. If 
he departed from Dickens in the use of cer- 
tain homely types, he has reverted to Shake- 
speare for the method of the dramatist, re- 
lieving the serious business by the chatter 
of clowns. Uncanny situations are intro- 
duced: the presence of Fanny Robin’s coffin 
in Bathsheba Everdene’s house over night; 
the selling of the wife by the future Mayor 
of Casterbridge; T'ess’s baptism of her in- 
fant Sorrow; Arabella’s leaving Jude dead 
to go on a boat excursion. Another evi- 
dence of the dramatic method is the use of 
the sheer accident that causes misunder- 
standing and suffering—the little thing that 
alters destiny. 

In making the vital interest depend on 
character and not upon the story; in having 
these characters self-deceived and awakened 
to the heartache and pain of life; in the 
characters carrying with themselves their 
own destiny; in getting at the truth of 
things and yet treating all in a sympathetic 
and serious light, we are reminded more and 
more of certain features of Shakespeare’s 
art. The comparison is not inapt. The 


great minds and artists in English literature 
may conceivably again abandon fiction for 
the while as the best medium of expressing 
their ideas, and dramatic fiction may yet 
prove to be the transition to a revival of the 
drama itself. 
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Cy time when mommie cut my hair, 
I cry an’ say I didn’t care 

Fer how I looked er nothin’, but 

The boys would holler “Mother-cut.” 


PLATONIC 
By Sally Cowlam 


““& PEAK not to me of love, good Sir, 
I’ve lovers by the dozen. 
With languished sigh and honied word 
Wilt thou, too, friendship cozen?” 


“Far be it from my lips, my Lass, 
That song of love should filter; 
Thy friend am I: love is, perchance, 

But friendship out of kilter.” 


“And friends are passing few, good Sir, 
Since all would lovers pose as; 

Come—fare to Plato’s Garden, then— 
We'll gather Plato’s Roses.” 


“The faring’s very sweet, my Lass, 
Like all platonic blisses:— 

But, oh, my Lass—dear Lass—give me 

A few platonic kisses!” 








An’ so at school, when they all start 
To plague me, Seotty tooked my part 
An’ dared ’em all, an’ told ’em they 
Would cry if they looked that-a-way. 


CUILENE RHU 


(THE RED-HAIRED GIRL) 
By Elsie Casseigne King 


é oe the air of you 
And the hair of you, 
With its wondrous golden sheen. 
Tis the eyes of you 
And surprise of you, 
(And the lies of you, my queen!) 


Tis the face of you 
And the race for you 
On which the lads are keen— 
But the heart of you 
Is the part of you 
That I love, Mavourneen! 


Mother (to convalescing boy )—Now, Bob- 
bie, in case you should want me, just ring 
this bell. 

Bobbie — But, mama, I’m not strong 
enough to ring it all the time. 























ON THE LEE SHORE 





By 
BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


over and the lights were 
| lit in the peaceful valley 
| town that lay at the foot 
of the hill, it was an un- 
failing sign of the hour 
ig =a} that Colonel Denby Grier 
should come in a slow dignified fashion out 
of the great door of the hill house and seat- 
ing himself in a big roomy porch chair light 
a long cigar which glowed through the even- 
ing like a great rosy firefly in the soft dark. 

From my window a little farther down on 
_ the opposite side of the street I have watched 
the old banker countless times as he sat there 
tilted back, his foot against one of the huge 
colonial pillars, and on the steps descending 
to the terraced lawn before him would be the 
dim group of white and color, his three 
daughters and some of their friends. Per- 
haps the tall, graceful slender white figures 
moving about among the peony beds would 
be Grace and Carolyn, the older girls, while 
the animated elf that always clung close to 
her father’s place in the evening time was 
certain to be Mildred, the child who in that 
day was shyly entering the mysterious world 
of womanhood. But no matter where they 
were dispersed at dusk, the later dark always 
found them clustered about their father’s 
feet, and ever and anon till a late hour I 
could hear his resonant, drawling voice in 
one of those stories which had made him 
famous throughout the state. 

The last time I was in Virginia I passed 
up the street and by the door of the old 
mansion. I stopped abruptly as it came in- 
to view above the thicket of lilac bushes that 
hedged the lower corner of the ground. A 
ruthless, marring hand seemed to have 
wiped from its prospect all of its rare old 
spirit, charm, and beauty. 

The imposing white gateposts with their 
capitals were gone. The peony beds lay 
fallow, the steps were sagged, the pillars 
were hacked and scarred, the walks and the 
terraces sadly unkempt, and the sign of a 
boarding house hung before the open door. 
The familiar chair and its venerable occu- 
pant, the master of the house, the gay 
friends, and the stately daughters were gone. 





I knew the story well. I was informed of 
each detail of the thing that had befallen the 
family on the lee shore, for the wreck is’ 
spoken of to this day in all the region, and 
so I was, I thought, fully prepared for the 
sight of the place, but I confess that I 
stopped short with a quick choke and stood 
for a moment looking abstractedly at the 
ghost of what had been. 

It was the final chapter in a long lesson of 
protection of all that any man loves from 
what may befall it when he is no longer able 
to stand between his dearest and most treas- 
ured and the steady march of attacking cir- 
cumstance. I am going to tell this story with 
its two wings that touch in conclusion. In 
fact in these latter days it has seemed to me 
that there was a commanding excuse for its 
being written, and now it shall be set down, 
perhaps spread broadcast, and may it do the 
good that seems to me to lie within its scope. 

I first knew the old colonel and his attrac- 
tive family through his sister, one of the 
finest types of the Southern gentlewoman it 
has ever been my privilege to encounter. She 
had married a New York broker, Edward 
Raymond, sprung of Connecticut Yankee 
stock, and a member of one of the best- 
known firms in Wall Street. Their house on 
Madison Avenue was one in which the gra- 
cious unobtrusive hospitality of the South 
was blended perfectly with the exact and 
brilliant life habits of New York. There one 
met people who were distinctly interesting 
on their own account, and with Mrs. Ray- 
mond the power to attract a coterie which 
any woman of society might envy was never 
used for any purposes of family aggrand- 
izement, but was merely recognized as the 
factor that brought to her door the friends 
about whom she really cared. Her days at 
home were a pleasure, where with other host- 
esses they might have been regarded as 
mildly unfortunate but necessary occasions. 

Raymond in those days was, outside of his 
home, a hard, bold man of business, intent 
on building up a great fortune. I have been 
in his office at more than one critical hour on 
’Change when he sat at his desk, quietly 
giving brief succinct orders, whose success 
or failure meant almost everything to him, 
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and yet his voice never seemed to change in 
those times, his kindly eyes rarely lifted 
from the papers before him, his unlit cigar 
was set at a precise right angle to the firm 
line of his mouth and jaw, and when his 
hands passed to execute some detail, to pick 
up a pen or a telephone receiver, they moved 
with the steady manner that meant certainty 
combined with wonderful alertness. He was 
the highest type of the efficient American 
business man in the crux of battle. When 
the crisis was over he would lean back, strike 
a match slowly, light a cigar, and let his 
mouth relax in an easy smile. This picture 
of him in that day I have drawn in this man- 
ner because I must pair it with another, and 
a sadly different one later on. 

One evening, at a club dinner, he met Sen- 
ator John F. Dryden, of New Jersey, the 
head of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and they spent some little time in the 
discussion of conservative New England in- 
vestments in which both were deeply inter- 
ested. Raymond, in telling me of the occur- 
rence next day, said: 

I had always thought of insurance as a 
sound business, good enough for those whose 
families are dependent on their efforts, and 
also the cause of a violent mania which pos- 
sessed certain persons called agents and evi- 
denced principally by an unfailing persist- 
ence. No personal application of it had ever 
occurred to me. Of insurance officials I have 
had little acquaintance and mentally pigeon- 
holed them as benevolent old gentlemen who 
would not discount twenty-dollar gold pieces 
under thirty days’ notice, but in the Senator 
I found a man of fire and steel, just as keen 
as I or any one I know in the accomplish- 
ment of his hands and brains, and within 
himself a perfect business dynamo, well 
governed and secure. Now, you know ev- 
ery man stands for a principle in his life 
work. Senator Dryden impressed me won- 
derfully and I decided to do honor to his 
principle, the principle of sound life insur- 
ance. I asked a friend to do me the favor 
of finding out for me if I could get written 
up for twenty-five thousand in his company.” 

It was not a difficult matter, Raymond 
being physically what is termed a good risk ; 
in fact when I knew him many years later 
he still seemed such in every way. The pol- 
icy was of the twenty-year endowment sort, 
and, as indicated above, was taken out in the 
Prudential Company. 

It was merely a matter of chance that 


Raymond took this step and I know to a 
certainty that he forgot it completely only 
at stated periods, because matters, seeming- 
ly, a score of times of more importance were 
constantly before him. Quite different were 
the events which form the connecting link 
between this consideration and the pathetic 
story of the Griers, 





U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President of Tut PrupentiaL Insurance Co. of America 


The old colonel was of that provincial 
type of business man with an ancient style 
of letter book, and to whom the conduct of 
no deal was so important as to prevent the in- 
troduction of some long, whimsical, highly 
irrelevant darky story. He drove down to the 
bank an hour after it had opened each morn- 
ing, and at noon climbed into the antique 
rockaway and went home. Perhaps he came 
down in the afternoon, perhaps he was off 
astride of Bay Ben visiting some of his 
many farms or galloping furiously along 
some of the hill roads laughing with the 
exhilaration of a boy. 

One of the young clerks in the bank was 
the son of an old friend and was supple- 
menting his slender pay by collecting com- 
missions for Northern business houses, rep- 
resenting tobacco buyers in making con- 
tracts and soliciting life insurance. He was 
a reckless youngster, and had asked the old 
colonel so frequently for the hand of Mil- 
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dred, and had been told with such regularity 
and emphasis that her father was not yet 
ready to give up his baby, and certainly not 
“to a cussed young splinter like him,” that 
he had no hesitancy about approaching him 
on any subject. 

One spring Colonel Grier had found that 
with his knowledge of tobacco-growing con- 
ditions, his widespread friendships with Vir- 
ginia growers, and his excellent location, he 
could venture into speculation on the crop 
with much assurance of large profits. This 
he did, and one day when he had cleared a 
hundred thousand for a month’s efforts, the 
clerk went in to his desk, and the following 
conversation ensued according to the colo- 
nel’s gleeful relation of it many times there- 
after: 

“Colonel, I thought I would come in to 
see you about something that concerns Miss 
Mildred’s future.” 

“You just let her alone, young man, and 
the devil will lose his best means of harming 
her future.” 

“Well, J am interested in this, too. What 
right have I to allow you to fail to protect 
the future of the girl I am going to marry? 
Suppose you shot me in a moment of self- 
forgetfulness some day, as you have said 
you might do. Suppose business reverses and 
your being hanged should leave her penni- 
less—” 

“You audacious little cub—” gasped the 
nearly speechless colonel. 

“TI may be audacious, but those are cold 
facts, and I have come to ask you to take 
out a life-insurance policy in my company.” 

When the old banker had recovered from 
his rage, the whimsical humor and certain 
salt of sense in the situation a chim 


strongly and recalling the g®ungster he au. 
thorized him to procure a®policy for $5,000. °” 


The examiners found.Grier to be a good 
risk. He was written up, and signed it over 
jointly to the young lover and his daughter, 
telling them they might have a basket pic- 
nic and a month’s house party if they should 
come into the money by his demise. It was 
all done in his capricious-jocular way. 

A few months went by, and again the 
wheel of fortune had turned up for the colo- 
nel in still more extended tobacco specula- 
tions, and one day the young man broached 
the subject of increasing the amount of the 
policy. 

One of the colonel’s oldest friends, Judge 
Sam Tucker, was sitting with him swapping 


tales of their boyhood, and both were in rare 
spirits. The visitor asked to see the policy, 
read it carefully, and then said: 

“Denby, I never saw one of these before, 
but I tell you it is a fine thing. You can do 
it. Build it up to $50,000 for the three girls. 
You are taking long chances on everything 
else. Give them a little protection.” 

“By George, I'll do it, Judge Sam,” an- 
swered the colonel with a bang of his fist on 
the desk, and he did. 

Raymond was handling the New York end 
of the successive deals that were being put 
through in tobacco by his brother-in-law, and 
spurred on by Raymond’s boldness the colo- 
nel went farther and farther afield in his 
operations. The little bank and the farming 
business of his numerous tracts became very 
minor matters indeed. The people of the 
South were beginning to call Colonel Denby 
Grier the “Virgina Tobacco King,” when 
suddenly the scene changed. 

The spring of the year following the in- 
crease of the policy, the New York stock 
market turned on Raymond to pay up its old 
scores of raiding he had perpetrated upon 
it. His enemies saw he was hit and gathered 
together their full forces to batter and crush 
him if they could. In two weeks he was crip- 
pled. In a month he was approaching a cri- 
sis, and early in June he took train one Sat- 
urday, after the close of the Exchange, and 
hurried away to Virginia for a Sunday 
morning conference with Colonel Grier, who 
had not known thus far that Raymond was 
in any real danger. 

It was rning that I shall never for- 

mauty 6f-the valley, clean washed 
by i dieaty. rain the night before, was that 
nce of yellow sunshine, that white- 
scked blue sky, and those stretches of bril- 
ant varying green with white houses picked 
SoWatong it, which have made June in that 
regiéy-famous. All the flowers but the tardy 
roses were in full bloom; the peonies made 
the terraces before the hill house seem one 
enormous burst of color hurled on a green 
velvet tapestry. The quiet of the Sabbath 
lay brooding over the town, and coming up 
the hill were little groups of neighbors re- 
turning from church.. Mrs. Raymond had 
been staying with thé Griers for the month, 
and she and the girls with some friends were 
just turning into the gate when she caught 
sight of her husband’s white face as he and 
the colonel, standing before an upper win- 
dow, saw our party and turned away to come 
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down. Instinctively she ran a little way up 
the walk to the wide-open door within which 
we could see the double stair and its old- 
fashioned turn and landing. 

Vividly, as if it were an hour ago, I see 
the two men, so different in type, so utterly 
unlike in life, descending the steps, care and 
anxiety written on every feature of their 
faces. 

Just at the landing, the colonel reeled, 
caught feebly at the rail, pitched forward as 
Rayrond cried out in horror and caught 
vainly at his arm, and came crashing down 
the flight to lie bleeding and dead across his 
own threshold. 

Still in my mind’s eye I see the hurrying 
figures, hear the bitter cries of anguish, and 
watch the startled neighbors coming to ten- 
der their aid to the stricken household. Lean- 
ing against one of the pillars, looking off 
across the far hills of the old State, stood 
Raymond, his face like white clay and 
every line of his mouth and jaw so 
changed that I knew Fate held the 
victory over him. 

The next day he was of necessity 
in the saddle again in New York, 
but all the tide was against him, 
his last bulwark was gone, and 
when the Exchange opened the next 
morning the first feature of the day 
was the announcement of the failure 
of the old firm of which he was the real 
head, and among the brokers who 
paused a moment—a moment only in 
their own affairs—the whispered truth 
went abroad that Edward Raymond had col- 
lapsed physically and mentally and was at 
that moment battling with death in an up- 
town sanitarium. 

Strange to say he survived, but all his for- 
mer powers of aggression were gone. When 
the entangled affairs of his house were 
straightened out it was found that the ruin 
was complete, and when the courts were 
through all that was left of the splendid for- 
tune was a little house in a suburb of Brook- 
lyn, in his wife’s name, something she had 
bought intending to give it to a faithful 
servant some years before. There I saw 
them the last time—she sewing peacefully 
on the little porch, he pottering around the 
small lawn, looking after his pet plants and 
shrubs, the two of them living quietly and 
pérhaps more happily than ever before on 
the $1,200 per year which comes in from the 
investment of the $25,000 which they re- 


ceived last winter when the endowment pol- 
icy matured. 

Of course the colonel’s death left his to- 
bacco deals half finished, his estate’s losses 
through Raymond’s failure did the remain- 
ing execution, and when the administration 
had cleared up the affairs of Colonel Denby 
Grier, the sole ward between his children 
and complete dependency, the only thing to 
keep his daughters from going into the town 
mills to earn their own living was the $50,- 
000 Prudential Insurance policy. In the 
words of old Judge Sam, the colonel’s life- 
long friend, a poor man himself, “It stood 
out-like a chimney tower above the black- 
ened ruins of a mansion that had been swept 
by fire.” 













HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


So, it seems to me, the lesson is complete. 
In setting it forth I am glad it redounds to 
the benefit of that great institution which in 
the stress of a late hysterical day has not 
been found vulnerable to assault any more 
than that mighty Rock, the impregnable Gi- 
braltar, the Keeper of the Eastern Gate, 
whose stanchness it has taken for its emblem. 
The principle is good and the millions who 
have their welfare bound up in the conduct 
of this company have shown their complete 
approval of that same conduct. I can not 
forget the monition in the sight of Colonel 
Denby Grier at the height of a noble and 
unsullied career of success, plunging down 
to lie white and silent before the eyes of 
those entirely dependent on his continued 
existence. 
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#! ed in ‘‘True to Na- 

“Rangeley Lake View’’ ture’’ studies. The 
finest art miniatures in the world. 25c. to $6.00. 
Send 1oc. for beautiful art catalogue, 





LAMSON STUDIO, Temple Street, Portland, Me. 
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will have among 
its contributors a 
longer list than usual of well- 
known names. Authors who 
have won established reputations 
are comparatively few and hence the 
competition for their work is keen. Some of 
» the names that will appear in the November number are: Baroness Orczy, 

Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, Kate Jordan, H. B. Marriott-Watson, Con- 
stance Smedley, Mary Moss, Margaret Sutton Briscoe, Caroline Duer. 

But names are not all. The stories will be of the first quality. The 
novelette, “‘Beau Brocade,” by Baroness Orczy, is a romance of great 
dramatic power and unusual literary excellence. 

A short story, “Folly Farm,” by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, will probably 
be considered next in importance. H. B. Marriott-Watson, in “The Prince’s 
Pictures,” tells an absorbing story of adventure in a style far removed from the 
stereotyped adventure story. “The Feet of Youth,” by Kate Jordan, is as 
attractive as its title indicates. “Her Orly Chance,” by Caroline Duer and 
another, “‘H. Otway Presents,” by Mary Moss, “The Stony Path,” by Con- 
stance Smedley, “A Successor to Susan,” by Sarah Guernsey Bradley, are 
among the other short stories. Margaret Sutton Briscoe and Lady Broome 
contribute the essays. An unusually interesting dramatic article by Channing 
Pollock, and fine poems by Curtis Hidden Page, Madeline Bridges, 
John Curtis Underwood and others complete a very exceptional number. 

Price, 15 cents per copy; subscription, $1.80 per year. 


The publishers of Ainslee’s Magazine will give a $50 PRIZE 
FOR. THE BEST MOTTO, to be printed at the bottom of the 
advertising pages of Ainslee’s Magazine, tending to overcome 
the evils of substitution. For full particulars, address 
Ainslee’s Magazine, 85 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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' Globe-Wernicke Elasti¢ Bookcases 
| MISSION PATTERN 


























NO other design of book-case—whether Solid or Sectional— 
so truly typefies the Mission idea of symmetrical straight outlines as the new pattern 


Slobe-Wernicke Mission Units. 


Made both in dull finish Quartered Oak and Real Mahogany with trimmings of solid brass, 
finished to correspond. 
Send for our new catalogue containing Color Supplement showing seven different finishes appre- 
priate for a library. Prices uniform everywhere. Carried in stock by agents in over 1100 cities. 
Where not represented we ship on approval freight paid. 
Write for catalogue W 106 


The Globe=“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224228 Wabash. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal. 
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NEW NOVELS 
ae. oe oe SMITE 





By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


Illustrated in Colors by 
N. C. WYETH, $1.50 


A tremendous story of the West as it 
was when the railroad first went through, 
when men fought rivers, mountains and 
each other with a sure eye, a quick gun 
and endless nerve. This is the West 
where ‘Whispering Smith” lived and 
fought and loved, where. George Mc- 
Cloud ran his railroad, where Sinclair 
opposed them both and Dicksie helped 
them. There has not been a story like 
this since Bret Harte’s early days. And 
the illustrations drawn in color by N.C. 
Wyeth are as good as the story. 


THE ROBBERIES COMPANY, Ltd. 


By NELSON LLOYD 


Frontispiece, $1.50 








‘*It is a highly ingenious plot; indeed, we would even go so far as to 
say that it is one of the most startling plots it has ever been our luck to 
encounter. And, unlike most unusual things of the sort, it puts no 
strain on one’s faith.””"—Zhe Evening Sun. 


The Greatest Novel of the Year 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S 


THE TIDES OF BARNEGAT 


‘¢The interest of this work is unrelaxing. Its execution that of the 
master craftsman.’’—lV. 2, Times Saturday Review. 


Illustrated in Color, $1.50 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


With 70 illustrations from Photographs taken by 
John M. Phillips and two maps 


The racy, unconventional narrative of an expedition into 
the well-nigh inaccessible mountains of British Columbia. 
Illustrated from wonderful photographs. 


$3.00 net, postage extra. 


THE RUSSIAN GRANDMOTHER’S 
WONDER TALES By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


Illustrated, $1.50. 





A delightful collection of tales and legends of South Slavonia told in clear and attractive English and full of 
characteristic national color and interest. 


A WHIMSEY ANTHOLOGY By CAROLYN WELLS 


A new and most amusing collection of curious forms of verse, including Shaped Poems, Alphabets, Macaronic 
Rhymes, Charades, Enigmas, Logical Rhymes, Palimdromes, Alliterative Verse, Limericks, and many others. 


Limp Leather, $1.50 net; cloth, $1.25 net (postage extra). 


THE PRISONER AT THE BAR gore pistice yc ARTHUR oC TRAIN 


This book describes, primarily for the layman, but also for the lawyer, the actual administration of criminal justice, 
using New York City as an example, with some comment upon the faults and virtues of the present system. It is 
filled with anecdotes, and the subject, while thoughtfully discussed, is treated in a lively end Gubertaltins manner. 
The causes for the increase of crime are fully analyzed, as well as the remedies therefor, and the author presents 
several original theories as to what crime really is. 


CHAPTERS 
Wuart Is CRIME? THE LAw’s DELAYS THE DEFENDANT 
WHO ARE THE REAL CRIMINALS? THE TRIAL OF FELONIES WoMEN AS WITNESSES 
THE TRIAL OF MISDEMEANORS THE } UDGE WoMEN AS COMPLAINANTS AND DEFENDANTS 
THE GRAND JURY THE JuRY WHat Fosters CRIME ? 
$2.00 net (postage extra), 

TWO LEGS yyy 

Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, $1.00 


‘*In ‘ Two Legs,’ a whimsical tale of the days of Adam and Eve, we have Carl Ewald’s version of the way in which 
the pair ejected from Eden came defenseless to the forest; how the lion protected them in pity, and how they grad- 
ually outwitted all the animals, tamed tliem or made them flee away. In a vein of deli htful foolery, yet not with- 
out a serious undertone, Mr, Ewald traces their courses until they became supreme. e full style of his charm is 
preserved in Alexander de Mattos’ translation from the Danish."’—Boston Advertiser. 


TRUEGATE OF MOGADOR AND OTHER CEDAR- 
TON FOLKS 7 ueetrated. 81.3 


he title story of the book is one of the best stories ever published in a magazine, and the others combined with it 
make a volume of rare and refreshing humor, 


THE STORIES 
TRUEGATE OF MOGADOR THE IMPRESSING OF LOONEY Fipps 
Or Sucu As Spin Not SEED TO THE SOWER 
THE KiNG GANDER OF SEA DoG SHOAL ULIUS 
CaptTAin’s FOLLY ‘ HE ROMANCE OF “ WINDy BILL” 
Across A PiCKET FENCE THE Ripe oF His LIFE 
“SHINER” LIDDEL’s REVEL THROUGH THE NEEDLE’s EvE 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER’S 


FOR NOVEMBER 





Russia’s Greatest Painter 
ILIA REPIN ~ By Christian Brinton 


Illustrated with examples of his remarka- 
ble work. 


Ruskin and Girlhood 
Some Happy Reminiscences 
By L. Allan Harker 


A charmingly personal article about the 
famous author of Modern Painters. 


London, a Municipal Democracy 
By Frederic C. Howe 
The work of the County Council and of 
the great work London is doing for the 
betterment of the people. 


Washington In Jackson’s Time 
With Glimpses of Henry Clay, from the 
Diaries of Margaret Bayard Smith. Pen 
pictures of Clay, of the inauguration of 
Jackson, and of the famous English au- 
thor, Harriet Martineau. 


The Last of the Indian Treaties 
By Duncan Campbell Scott 





STORIES 


John Fox’s Serial 
“A Knight of the Cumberland” 


The description of the great Tournament 
scene in this number is one of. the most 
brilliant things this favorite author has 
ever written. 


Rebecca’s Thought Book 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


Extracts from Rebecca’s Diary—one of 
the best of these delightful stories. 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
sAgainst Orders” 


A dramatic and touching story of a sea 
captain and his dog. 


Bulstrode in Loco Parentis 


By Marie Van Vorst 


Another Paris episode in this young phi- 
lanthropist’s career. 


The Admirable Outlaw 
By M’Cready Sykes 
The story of how a young Englishman 


and his friend rounded up a noted West- 
ern bad man. 





THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 


ANOTHER GREAT NOVEL BY 


EDITH WHARTON 


Author of ““ THE HOUSE OF MIRTH” 
WILL BEGIN IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 1907 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS OF THE IMPORTANT FEATURES FOR NEXT YEAR 


$3.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A NUMBER 
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You Cannot Corner t 
Brain Mar 


Here at last is an 
encyclopedia, the 
product of the great- 
est minds of the 
English speaking 
world, which will # 
meet the need of = 
everybody, at a 
price everybody can afford. An encyclopedia absolutely new from A to Z, the very latest, 
most reliable high-class library of reference at a price that should put it in every home. 


Nelson's 6ncyclopedia 


Everybody's Book of Reference 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., New York, American Editor. GEORGE SANDEMAN, M.A., 
Edinburgh, European Editor. With over 600 contributors, each the authority in his field 










There are two ways of making encyclopedias. One is to reprint old material in 
bright, new volumes, sprinkling in accounts of a few late well known events for ‘‘talkin 
points,” and selling the whole set at a low price. This kind is made in 90 days and 
is dear at any price. 

The right way, the method followed in the making of Nelson’s Encyclopedia, is the 
slow, careful and costly process of building an entirely new work, treating every subject 
from the latest viewpoint and sparing neither time nor expense to insure accuracy, com- 
pleteness and clearness. It required eight years’ work by 600 experts, and an outlay of 
over Half a Million Dollars before we could offer a single set of Nelson’s Encyclopedia for 
sale. Ofthe result of this vast undertaking, one great literary authority, The New York 
a! says: “It seems as though the ideal encyclopedia had been found for readers of 

nglish, 

There are also two ways of selling encyclopedias. We could charge the same high 
prices at which former encyclopedias of the first class have sold, and find a market among 
those who could afford it, and who usually buy new things; or we could make the price 
less than half the amount at which a complete and reliable encyclopedia has ever been 
sold, thus appealing to a greater number of people, and depend uponthesaleof many ,“ 
thousands of sets for the return of our money. / 

We have chosen the latter course, Nelson’s Encyclopedia was produced by the 
same costly process as former high grade works of reference and is the first ency- a 
clopedia of unquestioned standing and reliability to be sold at a price so low. 

We ask less than half the usual charge, because there are thousands of people <= Thomas 
anxious to have a complete reference work of the best classwhohave been & Nelson & 
unwilling to pay the high price heretofore necessary to get it, and who 4 Sean 

have gone without, rather than buy one of uncertain quality. vr 37k. 18th St. 

Nelson’s Encyclopedia is the work @or which you have been waiting. + 
There are 1:2 large octavo volumes (7 x 10 inches in size), 7,500 pages, Over 60,000 sub- 
jects and 5,000 illustrations —a magnificent reference library, complete and modern, + Please send me 
to which you will never apply in vain for whatever information you seek. The price, your handsomely il- 
is remarkably low, and the terms of small monthly payments so easy that no = need Weak: teak 


hesitat t to order the set. aa 
one need hesitate a momen o & describing and showing 
Nelson’s Encyclopedia, 


HANDSOME BOOK AND y 
SPECIMEN PAGES SENT FREE Pd together with specimen 


> pages, maps, prices, terms 

We have prepared an interesting and instructive 32-page book which xe and your Special Discount Offer 
fully describes Nelson’s Encyclopedia; gives examples ot its many to Advance Subscribers, as an- 
beautiful illustrations and maps in black and colors; shows the type, re) nounced inthe November Reader 








id 1 style of the work, and tells all about the wonder- . y 
fully low a2 pe pe monthly payment plan. We want to send & Magazine. It is understood that this 
you this book, together with our Special iscount Offer to Ad- ad does not place me under any obliga- 
vance Subscribers. Nine volumes are now ready for delivery, tion to purchase, 
and this Discount Offer will be withdrawn in December when & 
the whole set of twelve volumes will be finished. & 

Send for the Free Book and Specimen Pages ~~ Wid <inoncnnasdditetesetsccnsiad ipastene 
take advantage of this money saving offer. rnd 
Occupation.......... Cote ccecccccccescccess: cocce 
THOS. NELSON & SONS r 
37 East (8th Street, Now York “Street... ..seeseeeeeeeeee enters eeeenees tikicnen 
Also Publishers of The American Standard Bible "s 
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A Great $3. Magazine Now only $1.2 a bo 
AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


APPLETON'S MAGAZINE. is an unprecedented success and has at once 
taken a age in the front rank as one of the greatest monthly periodicals of the 
a 


present Senator Albert J. Beveridge, commenting on our August issue, writes, 
“Tt is by a long shot the best of all the August magazines.” The September and 
October issues were even better; the November and December numbers will be 
brimming over with contributions of vital interest. Probably never before has there 
been such a list of prominent writers of world-wide reputation engaged by any single 
publisher as those whose writings will appear in APPLETON'S during the next twelve 
months. We struck the key-note of success when we placed the annual subscrip- 
tion price at $1.50, and at the same time maintained the quality and excellence of a 
$3.00 publication. 


FREE—November, December—FREE 


With a Year’s Subscription for 1907 


Cut out the coupon below and enclose $1.50, mail to D. Appleton & Company, 
436 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and we will enter your subscription for the 
balance of this year and all of 1907, giving you free the November and December 
issues—this includes our Special Christmas Number. 

CUT OUT THIS COUPON 








Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO. 436 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.50 for which enter my subscription 
to APPLETON’S MAGAZINE for the balance of this year and all of 1907. 


Name Address 
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The Booklovers’ 


Shakespeare 


Sent for Examination FREE 


$1.00 Secures the Entire Set 


Fill up and send us the coupon below and we will send yu Prepaid a com- 
plete 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE. 

Examine it at your leisure and if it does not give you satisfaction return it at 
our expense. Don’t send any money with the coupon. If you like the books when you 
see them, you can pay Just one dollar and the entire set is yours prac- 
tically from that time forth, The balance may be paid in small monthly install- 


ments of $2.00 each. 





's’ Shakespeare, in 40 Dainty Volumes, 7 x 5 inches, with Colored Illustrations. 


: The BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE has always been the 
choice of discriminating people who desire a thoroughly satis- 
y § § factory edition at a moderate price. It is bound in 40 daint; 


volumes, a play to a volume—and contains 7,000 includ- 





ing 40 beautiful plates in colors, besides 400 other ustrations. 


The volumes are 7x5 inches in size—just right for easy handling. No other edition contains the following 
important features, which are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of Shakespeare’s plays : 


Topical Index in which you can find any desired 
passage in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments which explain the plays and 
characters. ‘ihey are selected from the writings of 
eminent Shakespearean scholars. 

Glossaries. A separate one in each volume. 

Two Sets of Notes. One set for the general 
reader and a supplementary set for the student. 


$8. Art Portfolio FREE 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 








SHAKESPEARE now. 


Arguments. These give a concise story of each 
play in readable and interesting prose. 

Study Methods which furnish to the seriousreader 
the equivalent of a college course of Shakespearean 
study. 

Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and other 
distinguished Shakespearean scholars and critics, 





To the first 250 who purchase a set of the 
BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE we 
will present absolutely free as a 
premium one of the magnificent Shakespearean Portfolios, of which we have 
acquired control. This Portfolio contains 16 reproductions in duogravure of 
famous paintings, etc., relating to the life of Shakespeare, or to his plays. 
Each of these plates is 9x12 inches in size and can be framed at moderate 
expense—or just as they are they will make excellent decorations for den 
or cozy corner. Such a portfolio sells readily for $8.00 in art stores, 
but you may have it Free if you purchase 


11-06 

Read 
Siegel 
Cooper Co. 
New York 
a... me for exami- 
the BOOKLOVERS’ - ofthe BOOKRLOVERS: 
° SHAKESPEARE in half 

a leather binding. If sat- 
» I will pay you $1.00 





© n ive al i 
Half-Price Offer The_regular price of the BOOK- ° at, > Pa wk 4 ryt 





LOVERS’ sold through agents is 


for 13 months.* Title to 


$42.00 but you can obtain one of our small edition in half 
leather while it lasts for $27.00. This is YOUR LAST 
CHANCE to buy at mail-order prices. if your order is 
among the first 250 we will present you with one of the 


beautiful Art Portfolios absolutely free of charge. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., NEW YORK 


We emplay no agents. PS -- Book Club transacts all its 


cor 
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DODD, MEAD 


w company} NEW NOVELS _|écompany 





meta THE TREASURE 


OF HEAVEN 


HS OF HEAVEN 
A ROMANCE of HEAVEN Jy MARIE CORELLI 


Author of ‘*‘ THE MASTER CHRISTIAN ”’ 
» MARIE CORELL ‘*GOD’S GOOD MAN” samo, cloth, $7.50 





THE SUBJECTION OF ISABEL CARNABY THE CHASE OF THE GOLDEN PLATE 

By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, Author of By JACQUES FUTRELLE 
“Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” ‘Fuel of Fire,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25 
12mo, cloth, with frontispiece in two colors, $1.50 , ’ , 








PRISONERS 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


Author of 
“RED POTTAGE” 


With Illustrationsby KARL ANDERSON. 22m, cloth, $1.50 





THE FACE OF CLAY By HORACE A. VACHELL 
Author of ‘‘Brothers,” ‘‘The Hill,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 





THE SEVENTH PERSON By BENJAMIN BRACE : 
Author of ‘‘Sunrise Acres.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50 





THE WHITE PLUME ByS.R. CROCKET f 
Author of ‘‘Joan of the Sword Hand.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 








THE FAR 
HORIZON 


By LUCAS MALET 


Author of ‘‘SIR RICHARD CALMADY” 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50 
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GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 













AUTHOR OF THE DELIGHTFUL NEW NOVEL 


JANE CABLE 


“Having once become interested in the dainty person- 
ality of ‘Jane Cable,’ no reader will be satisfied to lay 
the book aside until having seen her safely enfolded in 
her lover’s arms after trying days of trouble and per- 


plexity.” Albany (N. Y .) Evening ‘fournal 








OTHER BOOKS by MCCUTCHEON 
THE SHERRODS | GRAUSTARK 
CASTLE CRANEYCROW | BREWSTER’S MILLIONS 
BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK NEDRA 
THE DAY OF THE DOG | THE PURPLE PARASOL 
COWARDICE COURT 


Dodd, Mead & Company : New York 


———— 
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“The Greatest in the World.’’ 


The Century Magazine 


O-DAY of all forms of literature the magazine is the most read. A good magazine 
gives us the best literature, art, science, entertainment; a poor magazine is either 
worthless or harmful. 

The difference in cost is too trifling to consider in buying what 
is to bring food to the mind,—as soon count the cost of living in 
a good neighborhood as against a bad one. 

We may trust a man because his life has been honorable, and 
we may safely choose a magazine by the record of its past. 
THE Century has originated the worthiest innovations; it 
has worshiped no false ‘idols; for thirty-five years it has stood 
for THE BEST. The coming volume will contain 


a. a Three Great Serials 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
*“THE SHUTTLE ” 


An international novel of unusual power, which in dignity and interest 
of subject and in romantic charm may prove Mrs. Burnett’s greatest 
work of fiction. It tells of men and women of American and English 
nationality whose adventures and experiences are of a thrilling and 
typical sort. J//ustrated. 


By Elizabeth Robins, Author of ‘‘ The Magnetic North.” 
‘*COME AND FIND ME!” 


A novel of California and the far North, the motive of which is the 
magnetic attraction that draws people back tothe Alaskan land. There 
is not a dull character or trite incident in it. ///ustrated. 





pv A. E. W. Mason, Author of ‘‘ The Four Feathers.” 


‘RUNNING WATER” 


A story of adventure, the scene laid in the Alps and in England. This 
popular story began in the August CENTURY. New subscribers who 
begin with November may have without charge the August, September, 
and October numbers containing the opening chapters of this novel. 





commas owe Theodore Roosevelt Contributes 
Copyright, 1904, by Pach. 
AN IMPORTANT LITERARY AND HISTORICAL STUDY 
Illustrated in color by Lyendecker 
Secretary Taft Writes upon 
‘THE PANAMA CANAL” 
Seventy-Five Short Stories 


By Harry Stittwett Epwarps, NorMAN Duncan, IRvING BACHELLER, ANNE 
Warner, WiLt N. Harsen, Oscar Kina Davis;~Beatrice™ Hanscom, 
L. Frank Tooker, Harvey J. O’Hiccins, and many other writers. 





WILLIAM H. TAFT [Continued on next page.]} 
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“The Leader in Literature and Art.’ 


The Century Magazine 


SIDE LIGHTS ON THE 


American Civil War 


Supplementing the famous Century War Series 





How the Civil War was Financed 


A series of entertaining articles covering the career of Jay Cooke, the 
first great modern American financier, who furnished Lincoln with 
a million dollars a day. Telling, also, of his success in floating the 
7-30 and 5-20 loans. Fully Lilustrated, 


Lincoln in the Telegraph Office 


Mr. Lincoln spent more of his time in the War Department tele- 
graph office during the War than in any other place except the White 
House. The writer of this article was a telegrapher there and he 
met and conversed with the President almost every day, morning, 
afternoon, and evening. Fully [ilustrated. 


General Howard’s Recollections 


Here the only surviving commander of a separate army during the 
War will give his recollections of Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, Grant, 
Lee, and others. Fully Illustrated, 


The German Emperor’s Voice 


An unusual article telling of the attempt now being made to preserve 
the speech of distinguished men for future generations. It contains 
a brief, original, unpublished address by the German Emperor in- 
tended as a greeting to the Americans of the future. 


Gardening, Farming, and Architecture 


will be treated in a popular and useful manner during the year. The 
first full description of Mr. Freer’s great gift of his Detroit art col- 
lection to the nation will be printed among the art articles. A richly 
illustrated series on “ French Cathedrals” and Timothy Cole’s superb 
engravings will appear, 


Whistler in Paris and Venice 


is one of several articles of recollections which are coming in THE 
CENTURY. 


The Most Beautiful Color Work Appears 
in the Century 


Subscription price $4.00 a year. 


THe Century Co., Union SQuare, NEw York 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Certain Delightful English Towns 4) WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Mr. Howells writes of various English towns and the delightful country in between. Every- 
where the author proves himself the best of traveling companions, catching the spirit and 
dominant love of each locality and regaling the reader with the little adventures and en- 
counters along the road. 

Illustrated, Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, Price, $3.00 net 

Tourist Edition, Bound in Limp Leather, $3.00 net 


Lew Wallace; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The famous author of “Ben-Hur”—the book that millions have read—devoted his last years to 
the preparation of this remarkable life-story. A man who has won distinction on the diverse 
fields of arms, letters, politics and diplomacy must have that in him which compels attention ; 
but this is more than the mere record of a remarkable career; it is the presentation of the 
man himself, an intensely individualistic and many sided character, and one of the most pic- 
turesque and forceful personalities of our times. 

Two Volumes, Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Deckel Edges. In a Box. $5.00 net 


The Americanism of Washington 4); HENRY VAN DYKE 


Dr. Van Dyke answers those critics and historians who, while recognizing to the full the value 
of Washington’s service to his country, have been disposed to deny him the title of “Amer- 
ican.” The essay not only shows what the essence of our national spirit really is, but it carries 
an inspiring message to all intelligent and high-minded citizens. 

Oblong r6mo. Ornamented Cloth. Decorationsin Color. 50 cents. 


The Future in America 2) H.G. WELLS 


A presentation of the many phases of American life—social, economic and materialistic— 
viewed through the impartial eyes of the curious but friendly ‘critic who recently visited our 
shores. It is distinguished by the clear insight of the trained scientist and observer of men 
and manners, and the amazing prevoyance for which Mr. Wells is remarkable. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


Lord Randolph Churchill 4 LORD ROSEBERRY 


A charmingly written book, abounding in fresh glimpses of Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Salisbury 
and other commanding figures, with a view of the larger phases of English political life. In 
dealing with Churchill he writes as a close friend. In a sense it is a book by a prime minister 
about prime ministers, and a peculiarly illuminating review of high politics and the great 
phases of English life in our own time. 

With Frontispiece, Price, $2.25 net 


My People of the Plains 4 ETHELBERT TALBOT, D. D., LL. D. 


A volume largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ 
service as the first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. The kindly hos- 
pitality and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers of the West who 
made up this diversified diocese frequently led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop Tal- 
bot has related with a simple, rich humor. 

Illustrated, Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, Price, $1.75 net 


Side-Lights on Astronomy 4 SIMON NEWCOMB 


General readers who are interested in astronomy but not in its technicalities will find in Pro- 
fessor Newcomb’s volume interesting chapters on the problems that astronomers are facing 
to-day: How large i is the universe? Has it definite bounds? How long will it endure? What 
becomes of the sun’s energy radiated into space? These and kindred questions are discussed 
in the light of the most recent knowledge. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
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POPULAR AUTUMN FICTION 








The Awakening of 


Helena Richie 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “Dr. Lavendar’s People’; **Old Chester Tales,’ etc. 


A perfect book.—New York Times. 


One of the most delicate studies ever produced by 
an American woman. It is artistic with an absolutely 


unconscious art.— Chicago Tribune. 


Far and away the best thing that has appeared in 
American fiction in years—worthy to be set alongside 


the best art of Hawthorne.— Co/umbus State. 


Mrs. Deland shows the touch of a writer who is 
bound to leave a lasting impression on the day and cen- 


tury.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 
Price, $1.50. 














Sophy of Kravonia 
By ANTHONY HOPE 


Aromance like ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.”’ The heroine, 
a light-spirited, penniless — girl, goes to Kravo- 
nia to seek her fortune. She has the good luck to save 
the life of the Prince, who falls inlove with her. Stirrin 
times then begin for the adventurous beauty; the story | 
her career becomes a galloping romance, in which reck- 
less adventures,court ee and hair-breadth escapes 
follow one another in quick succession. 


With Frontispiece. Price, $1.50. 








Ann Boyd 
By WILL N. HARBEN 


Ann Bord fights the grim battle of injured womanhood. 
Through her whole life she has her strong back to the 
wall of conventional prejudice and wins out—triumphs! 
Mr. Harben has conceived a situation smoldering with 
possibilities that leap into flame at the outset of the 
a Itis a tale vibrant with elemental passions, where 
good and evil rub close together. 


With Frontispiece. Price, $1.50. 











The Gentleman Dunny The 
Ragman » Spoilers 
By WILBUR NESBIT PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 


For pure, unadulterated humor, 
this story of a typical inland village 
—told from a boy’s standpoint—is 
a real treat. The characters are 
amusingly true to life. Onechapter 
tells how the barefoot cure was 
tried by the Ladies’ Club of Plain- 
ville. if thereis anything funnier 
than that, it is the chapter which 
describes the tactics of Johnny’s 
mother when buying ready-made 
clothes for the male members of 
the family. 








The author ot Bruvver Jim’s Baby is 
again in his happiest vein, with a 
youngster fora hero and the wild 
rough life of awestern lumber camp 
for the background. Out of every 
situation Mr. Mighels draws fresh 
humor, portraying child-life with 
that rare genius for making it 
appeal to old and young. 








By REX BEACH 


No novel of recent publication has 
shown more persistent popularity. 
Since its appearance a host of nov- 
els has followed, but The Spoilers 
still keeps its hold upon the pub- 
lic. The tale will carry you afar 
into the gold-fields of the North 
and set your blood tingling with 
the stirring events that crowd the 
pages. 
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NEW HOLIDAY & GIFT BOOKS 









Their First Formal Call 


By GRACE MAC GOWAN COOKE 
Illustrated by PETER NEWELL 












An exceedingly humorous story of how two boys 
paid their first real “call” on the girls. They fortify 
themselves for the ordeal by a careful study of “Hints 
and Helps to Young Men in Business and Social Rela- 
tions.” Their awkward application of these principles 
and their desperate attempt to appear at ease are ludi- 
crous in the extreme. Peter Newell’s characteristic pic- 
tures are as funny as they can be. 












Fourteen Full-Page Illustrations by Peter Newell; 
also Marginal Decorations. Price $1.00. 






A Japanese Blossom By ONOTO WATANNA Author of ‘*A Japanese Nightingale” 


The author, in her characteristic style, relates the fortunes of a mixed American and 
Japanese family which became involved in the Russo-Japanese War. The spirit of the Jap- 
anese army is finely brought out. The quaint domestic comedy has all of the pathos, and 
that daintiness and Oriental charm for which the author is noted. 


With Full-Page Illustrations in Color. Marginal Decorations in Tint by Japanese 
Artists. Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, in a Box. Price $2.00 net. 


The Very Small Person 2y ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


The author of Rebecca Mary again manifests that peculiarly appealing charm and sym- 
pathetic touch which have made her stories of child-life widely popular. The volume is in 
dainty holiday dress, with eight illustrations in black and tint by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 


Illustrated. Price $1.25. 
Some Successful Marriages 2y ABBEY MEGUIRE ROACH 


A volume of delightful noveleftes dealing with many phases of the romance and philos- 
ophy of married life. The sacrifices, the necessary adjustments, the give and take between 
husband and wife, as well as the joys and humor of married life are admirably portrayed. 


Illustrated. Price $1.25. 


The Story and Song of Black Roderick 2y DORA SIGERSON 


This is the story of Black Earl Roderick and the little bride who died because she could 
not win his love. Deeply touched with pathos and glowing with poetic imagery, the story is 
told in prose as musical as poetry, with beautiful ballads interspersed. 


With Marginal Decorations. Price $1.00. 


The Life of Christ; Without-Within 2)HENRY WARD BEECHER 


A fitting edition of two of the most beautiful of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s ser- 
mons. The life of Christ is presented from the external point of view, as seen by the men 
of his time, and from the internal, as the greatest moral force the world has ever known. 


Ornamented Purple Cloth, Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges, Marginal Decorations. $1.00. 
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From **The Call of The Blood” 


SORE 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD By ROBERT HICHENS 


A story thrilling with the-exultant joy of physical life by the author of The Garden of 
Allah. The hero and feroine are English spending their honeymoon on the beautiful 
island of Sicily. In the aman’s veins runs a strain of hot Sicilian blood, which, awakened 
by the romantic environment and by the beauty of a passionate, alluring young peasant 
girl, forces him to play a deading part in a powerful drama, which rises through tragic and 
deeply moving scenes te a climax of tremendous intensity. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


THE $30,000 BEQUEST By MARK TWAIN 
In this volume are gathered Mark Twain’s most recent writings, including a number of 
stories that have never before appeared in book-form, such as “St. — of Arc,” “Italian 
Without a Master,” “Advice to Little Girls,” “The Danger of Lying,” “Post-Mortem 
Poetry,” and others, 

Illustrated, Price, $1.75. 


DISSERTATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY #y FINLEY PETER DUNNE 
The genial philosopher’s latest and most striking observations on the Automobile. Oats as 
a Food, The Pursuit of Riches, Short Marriage Contracts, and other subjects of present- 


day comment. 
With Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Price $1.50. 


BUCHANAN’S WIFE By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


“For vividness and realism it is almost the counterpart of The Masquerader.’’—Burling- 
ton Hawk-Eye. ‘Full of surprises, and as a work of fiction it is beyond all criticism.’”’— 
Boston Times. 

Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


GRAY MIST By the Author of ‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress’’ 


The scenes are those of Breton life, with a background of soaring cliff and tempestuous 
sea, of primitive old-world usage and hitherto unwritten folk-lore. 


Illustrated in Color by the Author. Price $1.50 net. 


BEYOND THE ROCKS By ELINOR GLYN 


A sparkling new love story by the author of The Visits of Elizabeth, It portrays a 
sprightly beautiful heroine, whose unusual situation engages the reader’s interest from the 
start. Price $1.50. 


THE UNDEFILED By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


The story of a woman’s temptation and struggle with her own soul and woman’s struggle 
with another woman who is her own rival in her husband’s heart. The story is packed 
close with incident and is of absorbing interest. Price $1.50. 
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NEW FICTION 


PUBLISHED THIS FALL BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


\ THE OPENED SHUTTERS 


Stunning 
Colored 
Frontispiece 
by 
Harrison 
Fisher 


Salt 
Water 
Characters 


By the 
Author of 


**The Legatee”’ 


4 Park Street 
BOSTON 


By Clara Louise Burnham 


A love story of wonderful charm, centering around an 
old tide-mill at Casco Bay and full of the picturesque, 
breezy life of the Maine coast in summer. Sylvia, 
the heroine, the daughter of a ne’er-do-well artist, 
lives her life amid strange surroundings and strange 
people, her sweet character is tried and proved, and 
the story of her life will interest every reader who 
knows a good book and admires a sterling, pretty girl. 
12mo, $1.50. 


THE MAN IN THE CASE 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


A novel of mystery, of human devotion and of simple 

romance, ingenious in plot and written with great 

narrative power. Already in its third printing. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


THE COUNTY ROAD 


By Alice Brolwn. 


Thirteen stories of New England life, comprising some 
of Miss Brown’s best work in a field where none excel 
her. 12mo, $1.50. 


BEACHED KEELS 


By Henry Rideout 


Three coastwise tales of the sea-going life of Eastern 
Maine, with much homely wisdom and wit and a great 
variety of incident and character. 12mo, $1.50. 


MONTLIVET 


By Alice Prescott Smith 


An exciting novel of early trading days in Michigan, 
when French and English vied with each other for the 
supremacy of the new country. 12mo, $1.50 


A Complete List of Our New Books Sent 
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NEW BOOKS 


OF ALL PRICES 
PUBLISHED THIS FALL BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
WHITTIER’S SNOWBOUND 


Illustrated by Howard Pyle, Enneking and Garrett 


This splendid holiday edition has a frontispiece in colors and nineteen full-page pic- 
tures in tint, with a tinted border on each page of text, and an attractive binding. Phe 
popular interest in this poem is perennial. 

Tall crown 8vo, $2.50, boxed, 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ROME 
By Rodolfo Lanciani 
Rome at the time of Paul III., of Michel Angelo, and of Raphael, by the greatest authority on the subject. The illus- 


trations number about 100, many reproduced for the first time, and show the interesting monuments of the period. 
8vo, $5.00 net. Postage, extra. 


JOHN GILPIN THE FLOCK 
By William Colvper By Mary Austin 
A reissue of this humorous poem, uniquely printed, with A picturesque idyllic study of sheepherding in the valleys 
many curious and amusing wood-cut illustrations, the work and mountains of the west. Beautifully printed and illus- 
of Robert Seaver. Bound in boards with leather backand _ trated by E. Boyd Smith. In box. Large crown 8vo, $2.00 
paper label. Square 18mo, 75 cents. net. Postage, 18 cents. 


THE STORY OF POCAHONTAS AND JOHN SMITH 
By E. Boyd Smith 


Twenty-six admirable historical tableaux in a series of stirring colored pictures, with a brief text, after the style of ‘The 
Story of Noah’s Ark.” Apropos of the Jamestown tricentenary. Large oblong, $2.50 net. Postage, 20 cents, 


HARDING OF ST. TIMOTHY’S 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


The boys’ story of American preparatory school-life, full of incident and with a sportsmanlike and sensible view of 
athletics and secret societies. Finely illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


POLLY AND THE AUNT BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
By ‘‘ The Aunt’’ By Abbie Farwell Brown 


Sketches of child-life, by the author of “Little Janeand A story for little children by a favorite author. Illus- 
Me.” With frontispiece, Square 12mo, 75 cents. trated. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


NELSON tHe ADVENTURER A BORROWED SISTER 































By Nora Archibald Smith By Eliza Orne White 
A breezy story of three American boys travelling in Ire- Acharming story for little girls, being sort of a sequel 
land with their tutor. With frontispiece. 12mo, $1.00. to “An Only Child.” Illustrated. Square 12mo, $1.00. 





MARCHING AGAINST THE IROQUOIS 
By Eberett T. Tomlinson 


A book for boys, covering General Sullivan’s expedition into the Iroquois country in 1779. Mr. Tomlinson is considered 
the American Henty. ith spirited pictures. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


AMERICAN HERO KRISTY’S RAINY-DAY 
STORIES PICNIC 


By Eba March Tappan By Olibe Thorne Miller 
“One of the best books to introduce boys and girls to Ten entertaining stories run together as in the two other 
American history.” —The Watchman popular ‘‘Kristy” books. 
Illustrated. Square 12mo, $1.00. Illustrated in color. 12mo, $1.25. 
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Country Lire ‘Tee Won's Wore ‘Tus Ganvgp 
AMERICA Famane MAcAzIN® 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE &Co. 





URING each month of this year the sales of 
our books have been greater than the corre- 
sponding month a year ago; and withal, the 

year’s publications have been more substantial and 

lasting in character. We would call particular atten- 
tion to the following titles: 









KIPLING’S “Puck or Poox’s Hinz” 


The publishing event of the year. And a more fascinating book, 
especially for readers, would be hard to imagine. Illustrated in color 
by Arthur Rackham. $1.50. 











Illustrated holiday edition of KIPLING’S “ Tury ” 
‘‘Perhaps the greatest short story ever written.’’—Louisville Courter-Journal. 
Illustrated in color by F. H. Townsend. $1.65 postpaid. 







THE PASSING OF KOREA By HOMER B. HULBERT 
The whole history of Korea, with manners, customs, etc. Illustrated. $4.1 8 postpaid. 
DIXIE AFTER THE WAR By MYRTA LOCKETT AVARY 






A very exceptional book of Reconstruction memoirs—as thrilling as romance. 
Thirty-two illustrations. $3.03 postpaid. 


THE INVENTORS AT WORK with chapters on discovery. By GEORGE ILES 
A most interesting work which picturesgreat inventors in theirwork-shopsand labo- 
ratories, told at first hand. Illustrated, $2.20 
postpaid. 


FIGHTING THE POLAR ICE 
By ANTHONY FIALA 


In many ways this is the most significant book 
on the subject since Nansen. It is the record 
of two years spent above the 81st Parallel by 
the Second Ziegler Polar Expedition; and 
the author’s very remarkable photographs 
show results never before, or after, attained 
by mortal man. Uniform with The Opening 
of Tibet. $4.18 postpaid. 


HEROES EVERY CHILD SHOULD 
KNOW £ditedsy HAMILTON W. MABIE 


THE ARAB HORSE 
By SPENCER BORDEN 


LAWNS and HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By LEONARD BARRON 
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Glimpses of Italian 
Court Life 


By TRYPHOSA BATES BATCHELLER 


One meets all sorts of well-known people in 
these pages; the Royal family, His. Holi- 
ness the Pope, musicians, artists, leaders 
of society andso on. Theauthor, well known 
as an amateur singer, had very exceptional 
opportunities of studying the exclusive cir- 
cles of modern Italian society ; and the il- 
lustrations (of which’there are fifty-six in 
color, photogravure and half-tone) are inti- 
- mate ‘personal documents not to be dupli- 


cated. Itis a sumptuous g gift book. THE DucuEss VISCONTI Di MODRONE 


Net, $4.80, Postage, 48 cents. 
Vellum de luxe, Net, $10.00, Postage Extra. 


Dem Good Ole Times 


By MRS. JAMES H. DOOLEY 


To read this book is to comprehend the real 
relation between the old-time ‘‘quality”’ and 
their negro dependents. It is a most charm- 
ing gift book, with pictures that express the 
Southern type of beauty more adequately 
than any other illustrator has managed to 
do. There are sixteen illustrations in color 
by Suzanne Gutherz and about forty deco- 
rations by Cora E. Parker. 


Boxed, Net, $2.00 Postage extra 


Some Good Novels 


The Leader The romantic career of a noble-minded candidate. © By MARY DILLON 
Anthony Overman By the authorof In the Bishop’s Carriage. MIRIAM MICHELSON 
The Incomplete Amorist Third large printing. By E. NESBIT 
Confessions to a Heathen Idol A mature love story. By MARIAN LEE 
Set in Authority A strong novel of English life in India. By SARA J. COTES 
Witch’s Gold The story of a man’s career in the West. | By HAMLIN GARLAND 


a ncn ee ‘Te Cannae 
MAGATIN® 
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Itisa very remarkable feature of 
Myrtle Reeds books thateach ye 


shows increasing sales, not only 

for the newer volumes, but for 

every one of those previously 

issued. q All of her stories 

are so charming in their themes 

and are published in such at- 

tractive and dainty forms, that every person 
who has read ‘‘Lavender and Old Lace’’ 1s 
sure to want ‘*The Master’s Violin”? and 
“At the Sign of the Jack-o’-Lantern.”’ q This 
ever-widening circle of readers is now taking 
delight in the new story just ready, 


A Spinner in the Sun 


All of Miss Reed’ s books are made in four styles of binding * al presentation 
Crown 8vo, very daintily printed and bound. Cloth, extra gif top, printed in red 
and black, net, $1.50. Full red leather, net, $2.00. Antique Calf, 
net, $2.50. Lavender Silk, net, $3.50. 


Love Letters of a Musician Lavender and Old Lace 
27th Thousand 52d Thousand 


Later Love Letters of a Musician The Master’s Violin 
16th Thousand 45th Thousand 


The Spinster Book At the Sign of the Jack-o’-Lantern 
14th Thousand 28th Thousand 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 











THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER 


By ROBERT BROWNING 


With Six Full Page Photogravure Illustrations and Headpieces Engraved on Wood by F. S. Coburn. 


Very handsomely printed in colors. 


Crown 8vo. 


$1.75. 


Large paper edition printed on genuine Japan vellum, limited to 100 copies, net, $5.00. 


REMINISCENCES OF BISHOPS AND ARCHBISHOPS 


By HENRY CODMAN Potter, BisHop oF NEw YORK. 
8vo. With 13 Portraits in Photogravure. $2.00 


THE OHIO RIVER 
A Course of Empire 
By ARCHER B. HULBERT, 

Author of “Historic 
Highways of America,” 
etc. 

8vo. 100 illustrations. 
Net, $3.50. 

A consecutive narra- 
tive of the most impor- 
tant historic incidents 
connected with the river, 
combined with descrip- 
tions of some of its most 
picturesque scenery and 
delightful excursions into 
its legendary lore. 


ON THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
PLATEAU 


By T. Mitcuert Pruppen. 
Wanderings among 
Canyons and Buttes in 
the Land of the Cliff 
Dweller and the Indian 
of to-day. 
Crown 8vo, with 68 





The Best New Novels 
THE SAINT (Il Santo) 


By A. FoGAzzaro. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 


THE SWORD OF WEALTH 


By Henry W. THomas. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 


THE MAN OF PROPERTY 


By JoHN GALSWoRTHY. Cr, 8vo. $1.50. 


A SON OF THE PEOPLE 


By BARONESS ORCzY. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 


THE SHOCK OF BATTLE | 


By PATRICK VAUX. Cr. 
8vo. $1.50. 





Frontispiece. 


No. 101 


By WymonpD Carey. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo. $1.50. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL 


By BARONESS OrCzy. Illustrated. Cr. 


ROMANCE of the 
ITALIAN VILLAS 


By ELizABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 

Author of ** Romance of the 
Bourbon Chateaux,”’ etc. 

A delightful blending of his- 
tory, art and romance. Fully 
carries out Guizot's sugges- 
tion: “If you are fond of ro- 
mance, read history.” 

8vo. With 9 Photogravure, 
I Colored and 44 other Illustra- 
tions. Net, $3.00, 


CATHEDRALS ana 
CLOISTERS of the 
SOUTHof FRANCE 


By Evisk WHITLOCK Ross. 


With 4 Photogravure and 200 
other Illustrations from Origi- 
nal Photographs by Vida Hunt 
Francis, and a Map. 2 Vol- 
umes, 8vo. Net, $5.00. 

Deals with the cathedrals 
of the Provinces of Provence, 
Languedoc and Gascony, pre- 
senting many fresh and inter- 
esting side-lights on the his- 


original illustrations and 8vo. $1.50. 


a map. 





tory of these most facinating 
structures. 








THE HEART OF HAMLET’S 
MYSTERY 


By KARL WERDER. Translated by ELIZABETH 
WILDER. Introduction by W. J. RoLFE. 
An extraordinary piece of German criticism, 
which must now be regarded as one of the 
landmarks of the literature devoted to the 
study of the Prince of Denmark. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS 
FOuRTH SERIES. 
By PauL ELMER MORE. 

Contents. The Vicar of Morwenstow, Fanny 
Burney, A Note on “Daddy” Crisp, George 
Herbert, John Keats, Benjamin Franklin, 
Charles Lamb Again, Walt Whitman, William 
Blake, The Letters of Horace Walpole, The 
Theme of Paradise Lost. Crown 8vo. Net, $1.25. 





PRINCESSES and COURT LADIES 


By ARVEDE BaRINE, author of “ La Grande 
Mademoiselle,” etc. 


The stories of several ladies who played im- 

ortant réles in the great world—full of romantic 
interest. Vividly picturesque and written with 
easy grace and vivacity. 

8vo. Jllustrated. Net, $3.00. 


DAVID GARRICK AND HIS 
CIRCLE 


By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS. 

A life of the greatest of English actors, a 
record of his triumphs, a study of his methods, 
and also a broad picture of the social life of 
the day. 

8vo. 


32 tllustrations. Net, $2.75. 








New York 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


London 
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Books You Will Like to Own 


Famous American Songs 
By GUSTAV KOBBE 4 


Author of “The Loves of Great Composers.” Printed from special 
type designs at the Merrymount Press. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, net. Limp leather, boxed, $2.50, net. 
[Postage 15 cents] 

This well-known musical critic presents an interesting account of 
our best beloved songs—“Home, Sweet Home,” “Dixie,” “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” “Yankee Doodle,” and others. These songs have 
become part of our national and home life; and every scrap of infor- 
mation about them deserves to be treasured. 






















Joun Howarp Payne 


Famous Actor Families in America 
By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Printed in two colors. With 40 full-page illustrations from rare por- 
traits and scenes, and new bibliography. 8vo, cloth, $2.00, net. 
[Postage 20 cents] 

Illuminating chapters, by a brilliant dramatic critic, on the careers 
of the Booths, the Jeffersons, the Drews, the Sotherns, the Hollands, 
the Wallacks, the Boucicaults, and other noted families. The book is 
not alone of value to theatre-goers, but is also a genuine contribution 
to literature, historic and critical. Rida Sinn 


All the Year inthe 
Garden 


A NATURE CALENDAR 
By ESTHER MATSON 
Special t designs. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net 
Limp leather, $1.50 net. [Postage 10c.] 

A delightful series of out-door 
thoughts from great authors ar- 
ranged for each day in the year. 
The vogue of nature books makes 




















NEW POCKET EDITIONS OF 


In Tune With the Infinite 
and What All the 
World’s A-Seeking 
By RALPH WALDO TRINE 


These two famous “Life Books” 
which have sold by the tens of 
thousands and been widely trans- 
lated, are now offered in daintv 
pocket size. They are finely made 
throughout, and bound in Japa- this attractive volume—done in 
nese style for $1.25 each, or in special decorative type—particu- 
silk for the same price. R. W. TRINE larly timely. 


Crowell’s Thin-Paper Poets 


Flexible leather binding. Photogravure frontispiece. Each book, boxed, $1.25 


A decided novelty is this thin-paper edition of great poets. The books are clearly printed 
from large type on an opaque Bible paper which carries a firm impress and yet bulks only 
about one-third the thickness of ordinary books. These dainty little volumes are, in fact, 
only 43% x7 inches, and half aninch thick. The list comprises the complete works of Burns, 
Keats, Scott and SHELLEY, and selections from R. Browninc, LoNGFELLow, TENNYSON 
and WuHITTIER—each in single volumes. 
































SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 426-8 W. Broadway, NEW YORK 
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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


MUCH 
THE HANDSOMEST 
CHRISTY 
BOOK 
OF ANY KIND 
EVER 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


MUCH 
THE HANDSOMEST 
CHRISTY 
BOOK 
OF ANY KIND 
EVER 











PUBLISHED : Ne PUBLISHED 


FORTY aay ph i) Br] COGN FORTY 
COLOR eas (4 |? pol eae COLOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS [RG ppicHANcL SS = 11. LUSTRATIONS 


THE CHRISTY BOOK FOR 1906 


The American Girl 


_ AS SEEN AND PORTRAYED BY 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


This is Mr. Christy’s own 4008, not his illustrated edition of some- 
body else’s. It presents Ais personal ideas about the American Girl, 
whom he has so widely celebrated in picture. 





The text in beautiful type, in Rich Colored Border. 
Size, 7x9 3-4 inches, Beautifully Bound and Boxed 
With Forty Color Illustrations. $2.50 net (Carriage Extra). 





THIRD EDITION - AN INSTANT SUCCESS 


Richard the Brazen Her Brother’s Letters 


By BRADY and PEPLE 
(ANONYMOUS) 


*sDelightful Comedy.””"—N. Y. Times. 


“‘Sparkleswith the audacity of youth.’”—Brook/yn Eagle. A series of frank letters from a brother in New York 


‘¢Fat with the material of which thrills are made and to his sister in Cincinnati which answer the question : 
warranted to be finished at one sitting.’’ What do men think of women? _ A timely, frank book 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press. dealing importantly with its subject. 


Illustrated in Colors, 12mo, $1.50 Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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New Fiction : New Holiday Books 


J. B. Lippincott 
Company 


# # 


PHILADELPHIA 
































































The Adventures 























of Joujou Happy-Go-Lucky 
By Edith Macvane Tonnsiated —_ the 


The daintiest and 
most charming love- 
story of the year. 

Fifteen full-page il- 
lustrations in colors by 

Frank Ver Beck 
and page decorations 
by E. S. Holloway. 


Square octavo. Ornamental . 
cloth, in a box, $2.00. A Maid in Arcady 


Mrs. A. L. Wister 


Sumptuously illus- 
trated in colors and 
tints. Decoratively 
bound in cloth and en- 
closed in a box. $2.00, 


“7 Will Repay” 




























By Baroness Orczy 
By Ralph Henry Barbour Author of ‘‘The Scarlet 
P aul by E. F. Benson A new novel from the grace- Pimpernel,” 
The strongest and most ful pen of Ralph Henry Bar- A story of the French 






1 th bour, author of “An Orchard Revolution, the romance of 
— ined i a ea a Princess”? and “Kitty of the | whichis concerned with the 











“ ” has y : ‘ Roses.”’ 5 tragedy of a soul-conflict 

te fall of set ag Neha a Elaborately illustrated in rtwixt Las and a mistaken 

the reader is held in suspense colors and tints by Frederic J. sense of duty. 

until the last page. von Rapp. Small quarto. Dec- 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. orated cover, in gold, with . 





medallion, in a box, $2.00. 

















Don Q in the Sierras 
By K. and H. Prichard 
Authors of “‘ Chronicles of Don Q.” 


More stirring stories of thrill- 
ing and romantic adventure 
woven about Don Q, the suave 
and crafty bandit. Illustrated. 
1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





























Author of “ The Ravanels,” 
An intense and unusual 
romance of Colonial New 
Orleans, into which is 
woven the seductive mys- 
tery of the Orient. Frontis- 
piece in colors. 

1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 







‘Just full of fun.’’ 


The illustrations number sev- 
enty-five, drawn by Frank Ver 
Beck. Some are in full colors, 
others in two colors, and some in 
tint. Bound in boards, with special 
cover design in colors, $1.50. 
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MAX FARGUS 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Author of ‘‘ Arrows of the Almighty,’ etc. 
Mlustrated by Fletcher C. R $1.50. 
The Bookman: ‘* There is something exceed- 
ingly refreshing in the very grimness of Mr. 
Johnson’s new story. It is not a conventional 
tale, and it is not con- 








POWER LOT 


By SARAH P. McL. GREENE 


Author of “o- Cod Folks,’’ ‘‘ Vesty of 
he Basins,’’ etc. 

Psion $1.50. ‘ 

The Sun, Baltimore: ‘«A first rate novel. 

That is a positive statement. The work will 

back the assertion. She has given us other 

first rate novels; for 

















ventionally told.’’ 

A distinct revolt 
against convention, with 
no vein of romance, no 
reward of virtue and no 
happy ending. An ex- 
ceptional plot woven 
into the story. of a 
strong man’s revenge. 





KATRINA 


By ROY ROLFE GILSON 
Author of ‘‘ In the Morning Glow,’’ etc. 


With six Illustrations in Color 
by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50. 


Larry McRae, a bachelor newspaper 
man, kindly, homely, humorous, lives 
over again the romance of his youth 
in Katrina, the quaint little daughter 
of the woman he lost, There is more 
of plot in this story than in Mr. Gil- 
son’s previous work and the same deli- 
cate charm and subtle humor. 

The illustrations are especially note- 
worthy. 








example ‘* Cape Cod 
Folks ’’ and << Vesty,’” 
but none of her novels 
surpasses the story be- 
fore us. Among the 
very best works of con- 
temporary fiction.’’ 


A HISTORY or ARCHITECTURE 


BY RUSSELL STURGIS 


Author of «« A Dictionary of sence” Building,’’ «¢ How to Judge Architecture,’’ 


Cloth, per oats pe net $15.0 


There is to-day no satisfactory history of architecture. 
the leading authority in America on architectural subjects, has given here the splend d 


results of his long years of practice and study in this field. 


+» ete. 


Hatf Morocco 
Vols. pain * With 350 Illustrations each. 


» per set, net $22.50. 


Mr. Sturgis, unquestionably 


Send for prospectus. 


MR. PICKWICK’S A CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS 


With Illustrations in Color and Line by GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS. 


CAROL and THE’ 


CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 


Volumes. Each $2.00. 


Companion 


Entirely new interpretations of Dickens’ characters, eliminating the grotesque caricature. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 


Two most striking holiday books. 


33°37 East 17th Street 


NEW YORK 
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THE 
MARTNET 


A OF 
ine” CLEVERNESS 


SSS SSS SE ee 


MORE THAN 140,000 COPIES 
RATE—$150.00 PER PAGE -  %, ¥, %, PRO RATA 











TRANSATLANTIC 


TALE: 


A FICTION 
41 MAGAZINE OF 
TRANSLATIONS 


'“The best written in foreign tongues rendered into the best English” 


MORE THAN 32,000 COPIES 
RATE—$50.00 PER PAGE | %, &, %, PRO RATA 











COMBINATION 


THE SMART SET and Transatlantic TALES 
COMBINED CIRCULATION MORE THAN 172,000 COPIES 





Combination rate for the two only $175.00 per page. 
Uniform space in issues of the same date earns it. 


%, M and %, pro rata. _ Write for Further Information. 
Se en 38 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 452 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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A New ‘fapanese Romance by the Author of “The Breath 
of the Gods” and “Truth Dexter” 


~The Dragon 
Painter 


By MARY McNEIL FENOLLOSA 
(SIDNEY McCALL) 


Mrs. Fenollosa’s ripest and most artistic work, in which 
she again reveals the inner depth of Japanese feeling, 
but along quite different lines. This exotic story of 
Tatsu, the dragon painter, and Ume-ko, the dragon 
maiden, carries us to the very heart of Japanese in- 
spiration in the presence of nature, among scenes and 
incidents most intensely native. 


Illustrated by GERTRUDE McDANIEL 


Third Printing, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 





Ume-ko, the Dragon Maiden 


Other New Books 


THE IMPERSONATOR By Mary Imlay Taylor 
A clever society novel with its scenes laid in Washington. Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE SLAVE OF SILENCE By Fred M. White 
A baffling mystery story by the popular author of “The Crimson Blind.” Illustrated, $1.50. 

THE MASTER SPIRIT By Sir William Magnay 
An ingenious romance replete with surprises. Illustrated, $1.50. 

IN TREATY WITH HONOR By Mary Catherine Crowley 
A spirited romance of Old Quebec. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 

THROUGH THE GATES OF THE NETHERLANDS By Marry E. Waller 


A fascinating account of a picturesque country, by the gifted author of “The Wood-Carver 
of Lympus.” With twenty-four photogravure plates. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT. From Pike's Peak to the Pacific By Lilian Whiting 


A vivid presentation of the scenic marvels and the resources and development of the Great 
Southwest. Fully illustrated from photographs. 8vo, $2.50 net 


LITERARY BY-PATHS IN OLD ENGLAND By Henry C. Shelley 


Includes unpublished literary material concerning Hood, Keats, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, etc. With one hundred and twenty-four illustrations. 8vo, $3.00 net. 








LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Pud/ishers BOSTON 
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PUTNAM’S MONTHLY 


A New Magazine and What It Offers You 


THE NEW PUTNAM’S 


As a successor to the original PUTNAM’S 
MONTHLY—honored half a century ago as 
America’s first national monthly—the new PUT- 
NAM’S will not forget its historic traditions. Its 
editors are determined to secure for it a high 
place among present day magazines and make it 
attractive in form, substantial in thought, awake 
and responsive to all vital questions. 


A DISTINCTIVE FEATURE 


The editors are determined also that it shall have 
this distinction—it will avoid touch and go judg- 
ments, noisy exaggeration and flamboyant sensa- 
tionalism, all increasingly offensive to judicious 
readers. It will aim at the same ‘time to secure 
contributors who can speak, each on his own sub- 
ject, with deliberation and authority. 


“THE CRITIC” MERGED 


Past and present readers of “The Critic” may 
feel that the new magazine will give unremitting 
attention to every one of the subjects that maga- 
zine made its care. 


A WIDE SCOPE 


However, the new magazine embraces a wider 
range of interests than “The Critic.” In chron- 
icle and comment it will follow the progress of 
the world. From a broad, impartial standpoint 
it will speak of political and social questions. In 
each issue, lovers of good novels ‘and short sto- 


TO INTRODUCE PUTNAM’S_ ¢ 


TT , . . . , . . ie 8 
We offer three months’ trial subscription for 50 cents. You will receive A es 


ries will find such fiction. The development of 
art and the world of letters will claim its very 
special attention, and the live books that appeal 
to live people will be described to its readers. In 
a word, PUTNAM’S will keep its readers posted 
upon every subject with which people of intelli- 
gence should be acquainted. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 


In securing writers G. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
everything in their favor, and they have been able 
to secure as contributors from their host of lit- 
erary friends and correspondents on both sides of 
the Atlantic a number of the most capable writers 
of the day. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND FORM 
PUTNAM’S MONTHLY is fully illustrated; 


and it brings pictorially before its readers people 
and scenes concerning which public curjosity is 
aroused. No pains will be spared to bring the 
new magazine up, in its form, to the highest 
standard. All the latest mechanical devices that 
combine to make the modern magazine of the best 
kind play their part in the production of this one. 
Each number contains at least 128 pages of text. 
It is excellent in typography and in its illustra- 
tion, and in general appearance is comely and at- 
tractive. 


FIRST ISSUE AND PRICE 


The second number bears date of November, 1906, 
The price is 25 cents a copy or $3.00 a year. ie 





“ S 
the October, November and December numbers. The October issue con- vA fal os xs 
tains the first chapter of William R. Lighton’s splendid western serial OSE 
‘©The Shadow of a Great Rock.’’ The attached coupon and “& M78 
é nie eae FA Whe 
50 cents brings the three numbers and satisfaction. ae .. 
a a 
: SA A 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS RY LSS 
ss SD XS / / 
27 West Twenty-third Street NEW YORK / ge fa & oe 
Fa se cS ro Ao «9 
Z 
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BOOKS THAT SATISFY 





The Story of 
Martin Coe 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


Author of ‘‘The Praying Skipper” 


A Triumph of Story Telling 
2nd Large Edition in Two Weeks 


“< Affords reassuring evidence that the brood of genuine 
story-tellers has not yet died out in the land.” 
—Philadelphia North American 


“The Americanism of this nove! is sterling. In its 
essence an appeal to patriotism.” 
—Newark Evening News 


“*Establishes Mr. Paine’s place in the front rank of 
story-tellers.”” —Grand Rapids Herald 


Henrietta Burgess “is the sweetest and most lovable 
old lady that ever found place on the pages of romance,”’ 
—Wilmington Every Evening 








The Balance 
of Power 


By ARTHUR GOODRICH 


The Book Everybody’s Talking About 
3rd Large Edition. 12th Thousand 
“Betrays the undeniable hall mark of genius,’’ says 

The Buffalo Courier. 


“A good example of what an American novel should 
be,” says The Philadelphia Record. 

“An astonishing amount of good reading,” says The 
New York Press. 

“A noteworthy achievement,” says The Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

“Strong, virile, admirable,” says The Grand Rapids 
Herald. 








The Pass 


(10th Thousand) 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Fishing and Shooting 
SKetches 


By GROVER CLEVELAND 


OUTDOOR 
BOOKS 

OF THE 
YEAR 














EMERSON HOUGH’S 


The Story of the 
Outlaw 


As interesting historically as it is thrilling 
in the telling. 


$1.50 net 


HORACE KEPHART’S 


The Book of 
Camping and 
Woodcraft 


Sound horse-sense about the ways of the 
woods. $1.50 net. 








LAWRENCE MOTT’S 


The White Darkness 


Tales of the blood-and-iron men of the 
mystical Northland. 


$1.50 








ARTHUR RUHL’S 


A Break in Training 


Breezy, splendidly written 
athletic yarns. 


$1.25 








The Outing Publishing Company, New York 
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TEN CENTS A COPY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 





WP ‘THANKSGIVING NUMBER 


is a splendid example of the great magazine the Woman’s Home Companion : 
now is—something for all the family, and for the woman—everything: 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale 


now one of the regular editors of the Woman’s Home Companion, contributes his first editorial talk to 
this great Thanksgiving number, and there are also rattling good stories and articles by : 


Kate DovucGias WiGGIN Mary E, Wivxins Freeman 
Jack Lonpon Anne O’HaGan 
Marcaret E. SancsTEr Juxier Wirs0r Tompxins 


and the authors of ‘*A Japanese Nightingale,’’ ‘The Lightning Conductor’’ and ‘‘When Patty Went 
to College.°’ Christmas Suggestions, House Plans, news of the Child Slavery fight, over a hundred illus- 


trations and an artistic cover design round out a notable magazine. 
Buy this great November number from your newsdealer, or, if you have not seen the Woman's 
Home Companion recently, allow us to send you.a sample copy. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Mapison Sguarz, New York 


7 aoe 
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TEN CENTS A COPY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


wae 
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{ 


ns 


~ each in the hands of an authority— the authority — make the Woman’s 
Home Companion indispensable as a cx llor and aid in all the * 


Intimate Helpful Things that Women Want to Know 


Mrs. Sangster’s Home Page; Miss Farmer’s belong; For the Girl Who Earns Her Own Living ; 
Cooking Department and Helps to Beginners; The Making of the Home, illustrated by house 
Dan Beard’s monthly chat with the boys, and plans and photographs; The Laboratory or ‘‘ Short 
Aunt Janet's pages for the children; The Help Cuts;’” The Woman in the Garden ; Crocheting, 
One Another Club, to which all our readers Knitting and Embroidery; and the most 








Exclusive Fashions 


designed exclusively for the Woman’s Home Companion by Grace Margaret Gould, and rendered doubly 
useful by Miss Gould’s Dressmaking Lesson, her famous Madison Square Patterns (only 10 cents to sub- 
scribers), and the free use of her newest and most important department — The Shopping Service. 

We have opportunities in every city and town for representatives who will introduce the Woman’s 
Home Companion to their friends. Address 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Mapison Squarz, New York. 
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Century Dictionary @ $ 
Cyclopedia @ Atlas for J Z. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 
for Two Entire Years for ‘ 


% IVE HUNDRED THOUSAND people are waiting for a bargain price 








on The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas. 
Only Fifty Thousand can get it. 

A quarter of a million people now own the “Century,” at an average price 
of say $90 per set. You can own a set through Cosmopo.itan for $37. 
We have secured an entire edition—so0,o000 sets—of the “Century,” which, 
coupled with a two years’ subscription to CosmMopo.iTan, is offered’ at a price 
far lower than this greatest of reference works has ever been sold for before, and 
on payment terms so easy that no one need longer go without it. 

The first aim of the business end of a magazine is to secure subscriptions 
which will be lasting —readers who will renew. It was with the idea of adding 
50,000 two-year subscribers to Cosmopo.itan’s fast growing list of yearly 
readers that negotiations were opened for the latest edition of the ‘“ Century.” 
Terms far more favorable than we had hoped are the result. 

It is hardly necessary to speak here of the “Century.” Those who own it 
value it most. Most of those who do not own it know enough about it 
to envy its owners. The new edition has been revised and brought 
down to August of the present year, including the famous list of 300 
amended spellings recently adopted in this country to the credit 
of President Roosevelt. 



















% . . 

% %, If you are already a subscriber to CosmopotiTan, it need 
Q *» not deter you from taking advantage of this temporary 
% . ; 
i) "= = opportunity to secure the work at nearly one-third price. 


The two years’ subscription to CosMopPoLiTAN can 
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for 1. down and 
2. a month f ! 


follow the expiration of your present subscription, or you can subscribe for the 
magazine in the name of some friend. 

This is the first time that Cosmopo.itan has ever adopted such a method 
for — subscribers, but the high class of the work itself, and the great benefit 
conferred upon our readers, is excuse enough, if excuse were necessary. 

The edition of The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas we offer 
is in every respect equal in high quality to the standard of excellence which has 
always characterized this great work. The only difference between these sets 
and the ones sold previously at much higher prices is the revision and general 
bringing down to date of the work in its text, its illustrations, etc. 

Cosmopo.iTan Macazine, as most of you know, has made more rapid 
strides in circulation during the past year than any other magazine in the world. 
When the public gives such result as this to a magazine there is reason for it, and 
the next two years’ numbers—which we offer you with the “ Century,”—will 
prove as great value among magazines as does the “Century” itself among 
the world of books. Taken together, we believe this is the greatest 
opportunity ever offered to the reading public, but it is an opportunity 
offered to about one in ten of those who would take advantage of 
it. It is for the quickest. Copy the order form on the opposite page 
if you are already familiar with the “Century” and want to be 
assured of sharing in this price benefit. For those of you who 
would like a more detailed description of this greatest of 
reference works, with book of specimen pages, illustra- 
tions, maps, etc., copy the form on this page. 
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Three Successful Books 





The “ BISHOP” of 
COTTONTOWN 


A Story of the Tennessee Valley 
By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


The author has a message to give, as have 
had the authors of all great books since the 
world bégan; and his message is that the 
little children who are slaving to death in the 
Southern cotton mills must be freed. It isa 
terrible and wringing story; but all through 
the book delightful bits of broad and delicate 
humor, true and honest love-making, and 
some dishonest love-making, the clashing of 
strong men with strong and conflicting pur- 
poses, carry the reader breathless from page 
to page. There are many characters, most of 
them admirably well drawn, some of whom 
will come very near to the reader’s heart. 





The Philadelphia Inquirer says: ‘‘ One cannot rise from reading this book without feeling 
that it is a notable contribution to current literature.” .. ** Thoroughly original, fresh, 
earnest, sparkling with wit and humor,” says the Chicago Record- Herald, . . . and the Birm- 
ingham Jews says: ‘‘ The plot is deep, strong, graphically told and will not be forgotten as that of 
many passing novels, but will be cherished as a classic, as a story of right against wrong which is 
destined to bring about a great change in the child labor question.” 


12mo. 600 pages. Illustrated by the Kinneys. PRICE, $1.50 





PANAMA, THE ISTHMUS AND THE CANAL 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 
Author of the ‘‘ Philippines,” ** India; Past and Present,” Etc. 


A Work of Timely Interest. Panama, picturesque and historic; the projected canal schemes of past 
centuries; De Lesseps and his gigantic failure. The latest American plan on the 85 foot level 
clearly described in non-technical language, with the latest survey maps, illustrations of the work 
done and portraits of the chief executives. 


Cloth, 368 pages, 16 half-tone engravings and 2 maps. PRICE, $1.00 net. Postage 10c. 





AMERICAN COUNTRY HOMES AND THEIR GARDENS 


Edited by JOHN CORDIS BAKER 


A magnificent collection of 450 Illustrations: of Houses, Gardens and Interiors, designed by the 
foremost American Architects. Many of the handsomest estates in the country are represented 
by numerous half-tone engravings, and there is also a large number of smaller attractive country 
places selected from all parts of the United States. Frontispiece in Colors. 

This book is a veritable treasure of suggestion to those about to build, a fascinating study for 
anyone fond of beautiful houses and gardens, and a sumptuous ornament to any library. 


Cloth, 4to, 9 x 12 1-2 inches, printed with the utmost care on extra coated 
paper, 250 pages. PRICE, $5.00 








THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Toronto 
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ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT EDITION 
















IK MARVELS 
MASTERPIECE 


Fifty years ago Donald G. 
Mitchell wove the joy and 
pathos of love into airy fancies 
and delicious dreams. His 
words keep them and will ever 
keep them beautifully alive in 
letters. 

Now, at last, Mr. Ashe, the 
brilliant American illustrator, 
has given the tender reveries a 
form in pictures as fair and Qa@ 
graceful as their form in 
words. He has made a jewelfh 
casket of a book. 

The Ashe Edition of Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor is fashioned 
to delight all lovers—all the | 
world. S 


Reveries ofa Bachelor 


OR A BOOK OF THE HEART 


Handsomely illustrated in colors by E. M. AsHE 
Decorations in color by Earut STETSON CRAWFORD 


Tall 12mo, cloth, in a box, $2.00, postage prepaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Pudlishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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‘‘For adventure to make you sit stark, 
staring awake till cockcrow, for ro- 
mance to bind you fast in fetters of 
deepest fascination, for mystery to 
tantalize, baffle and goad you, read 


Blindfolded 


By EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT 


The puzzle is presented at the jump, 
and, as it unfavels, seems only to 
grow all the more complex. In lure 
of love, in vigor of events, in mas- 
tery of mystery, it would be hard to 
surpass this story, so unusual and 


9 
so strange. —Clebeland Plain Dealer 


Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens 


r2mo, Cloth, $1.50, Postage Prepaid 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 
Indianapolis US A 
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A Faithful Story of the Early Disciples of Christ 
By the Author of THE YOKE 
The Most Remarkable Religious Romance 


Since Ben-Hur 


Magnificently Illustrated by ANDRE CASTAIGNE 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, Postpaid 





ELIZABETH MILLER 
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By 
the Author ot 
The Pioneer €% 
Tomorrow’s Tangle 


GERALDINE BONNER 


Rich Men’s Children 


The third story in Miss Bonner’s great series of 
California romances reveals the steady march of 
her fine and confident talent. 


Rich Men’s Children is as dramatic as Tomor- 
row’s Tangle. It is bathed in the same warm 
human emotion that throbbed in the pages of The 
Pioneer. But, strong and sweeping, large and sure, 


vivid and compelling, frank and unconventional, 
Rich. Men’s Children is better and greater than 
its predecessors. 


The plot, which deals with the conflicts of two 
generations and the bold passions of the Far West, 
takes hold instantly with a firm clutch, and the 
movement is steadily maintained throughout toward 
a vigorous climax. 


By GERALDINE BONNER 


Illustrated in color by 


C. M. RELYEA 
1zmo, Cloth, $1.50, Postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS : INDIANAPOLIS 
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In a world in which odd sensations are as precious as they are scarce, 
you decide very quickly that you like Romance Island. Two charming 
love affairs, thrilling perils, pervasive humor, most unusual scenes, an 
epigrammatic turn, an erudition lightly carried, a vein of piquant sen- 
timent, a style of unmatched grace unite to make of Romance Island a 
golden land in fiction. 


ROMANCE 
ISLAND 


You will not find Romance Island on the map. Uncharted it lies in its beauty, 
beyond the Equator, piercing the Atlantic with beetling crags. Only those who 
have the secret of the fourth dimension may discover it. There dwell the descend- 
ants of the Phcenicians, who know all that we vainly wish to know, and live in 
gleaming palaces with hearts elate and wise. 

By strangest chance in the world an American girl came once to Romance 
Island. After her came American reporters and American lovers. Surprises struck 
them with the dispatch of a gatling gun. The spirit of high emprise descended upon 
them. Adventure caught them up with swift wings. They learned things in a 
hurry. One thing the American girl learned best of all: that true lovers dwell 
always on Romance Island. 


By ZONA GALE 


Illustrated in color by H. C. WALL 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Pudlishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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JEWEL WEE 


By ALICE WINTER 


Author of The Prize to the Hardy 


What will happen when the buoyant, high-spirited and keen-witted Amer- 
ican young man of family awakes and realizes that he is tied for life to a mere 
piece of beautiful flesh? Will he meet the trial, maintain his high ideals, or 
lose courage and degenerate? And what will become of the lovely girl, who, 
though nurtured in a garden, remains a weed ? 


These are the questions Mrs. Winter answers in her second story of the Great 
Northwest. She answers them, of course, in her own original way, so clever, 
so cheerful, so vital and so distinguished. 


She has.a theme worthy of her powers and rises to meet it with fine dramatic 
sense and insight. Jewel Weed is a gem among novels and a flower in the 
garden of fiction. 


With inlay cover picture and illustrations by HARRISON FISHER 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, postage prepaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Publishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE CHARLATANS 


Above other books of the year, this deserves to be called a love story, for it 


tells a tale of love peculiarly sweet and tender, as graceful as the fairest maiden’s 
fancies, as real as American life to-day. The revelation of methods of musical 
quacks in ‘‘ The Charlatans’’ amounts to an exposé, but it amounts also to a tre- 
mendous quantity of fun. 

Mr. Taylor, for many years one of the editors of Puck, bubbles over with his 
merry spirit, scattering smiles and laughter at every turn of incident. His heroine 
learns much more than music,—friendship, good and evil, and happy love,—and 
the reader closes the pleasant pages happy in her happiness. 


By BERT LESTON TAYLOR 


With frontispiece in color, many full-page illustrations and pict- 
ures in the text by GEORGE BREHM. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Pudlishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF 


MR. MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


whose romance of a thousand delights and surprises 


The House of a Thousand Candles 


continues to be among the best-selling books the country over. 
A NEW STORY BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


BEGINS IN THIS NUMBER OF THE READER 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by ARTHUR I. KELLER 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Puélishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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Drawn by A. L. Keller for ‘*The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
THE NEW KELLER GIFT BOOK 


THE LEGEND of SLEEPY HOLLOW 


Washington Irving’s Masterpiece, Lavishly Illustrated in Color 


By ARTHUR [. KELLER 


This famous love story of the Hudson, rendered a classic of all time by the 
matchless fancy and abounding humor of Irving, is here for the first time given 
a worthy setting. Mr. Keller has enriched it with the full measure of that art, 
at once graceful and highly dramatic, which has placed him in the foremost 
rank of American illustrators. From the grotesque figure of Ichabod Crane 
to the charm, piquancy and beauty of that darling maid, Katrina Van Tassel, 
his brush ranges with equal skill. 


With Over Seventy Illustrations in Color. Beautifully Decorated Type Pages. 
8vo, CLoTH, IN A Box, $2.00 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY : PUBLISHERS : INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE CHRISTY GIRL 


Pictures in Full Color 


By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


Beautiful American woman in her endless variety and in all her endearing 
young charms is here depicted by her artist- laureate. The book comprises 
® exquisite examples of the most striking types in the wide range of Mr. Christy’s 
dazzling genius. Starlike loveliness gleams from every page. Nothing more 
sumptuous has been conceived or executed than the setting for these magnifi- 
cent works of art. Earl Stetson Crawford, in the decorations he has made for 
each picture, has caught the artist’s spirit with fine sympathy. The drawings are 
accompanied by appropriate poetical quotations. 


Printed in color on special paper, seven by ten inches, inlay cover picture. 
8vo, CLOTH, IN A Box, NET $3.00 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY : PUBLISHERS : INDIANAPOLIS 




















MINNEHAHA 
Drawn by Harrison Fisher for ‘**Hiawatha”’ 


HARRISON FISHER’S 


Illustrated Edition of Longfellow’s Classic Poem 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 


The Fisher edition of Hiawatha is a surpassing achievement in beauty. No 
pains have been spared to make it a most beautiful gift book. By fortunate chance 
it comes at the very climax of the Indian’s popularity as a romantic figure. Mr. 
Fisher’s Minnehaha is, of course, the loveliest Indian maiden ever conceived. 
That was to be expected. The glamour with which he surrounds Longfellow’s 
famous hero is a revelation. All of the pictures are magnificently reproduced. 


With more than fifty illustrations, many in full color, by Harrison Fisher. 
Elaborate decorations by Earl Stetson Crawford. 
Uniform with the Christy-Longfellow Evangeline and The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


LARGE 8vo, CLOTH, IN A Box, $3.00 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY : PUBLISHERS : INDIANAPOLIS 








Drawn by Ethel Franklin Betts for ‘“While the Heart Beats Young” 
WHILE THE HEART BEATS YOUNG 


Illustrated Gift Edition of Child Verse by 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Mr. Riley, the most ps rgd poet of our day and race, has selected for this 
book the very cream of his famous poems about children. 


Miss Betts, the foremost child artist in the country, has caught the spirit of 


the verse in a wonderful way. Her pictures are simply the most charming, 
piquant, attractive and delightful things imaginable, full of brilliant color 
and dancing light. The happy selection and the happy art combine to make 
this easily the most beautiful Riley book yet published. 

With pictorial cover design and sixteen full-page illustrations in four colors, 
more than twenty-five smaller pictures in two colors, decorations for title pages, 
end papers, initials, etc., by 


ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 
8vo, CLoTH, BoxeEn, $2.50, PostaGE PREPAID 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY : PUBLISHERS : INDIANAPOLIS 
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Beautifully Illustrated Gift-Book Fiction 


; ' The 
Loves 


of the 
Lady 
Arabella 


By 


MOLLY ELLIOT 
SEAWELL 


Author of 
“The Fortunes of Fifi,” etc. 






HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH TWELVE PICTURES IN COLOR BY 


CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


ORNAMENTAL COVER WITH INLAY PICTURE BY UNDERWOOD 
UNIFORM WITH “HEARTS AND MASKS” 


m)IADY ARABELLA STORMONT was a great heiress 
M| in the days of George III, and as beautiful as rich, and 
as Capricious as either. Many men loved her and one 
she loved. The strange thing she did for that one makes 
the climax of this most sprightly romance. 


The story is told with skill, spirit and daintiness, with a dash of wit and adven- ~ jj 
ture, and is as full of alluring variety as Arabella’s own lovely countenance. 


12mo, cloth, in a box, $1.50 postpaid 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Puélishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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Used by Courtesy of M. De Brunoft SAMSON OVERTHROWING THE PILLARS—7issot 


“THE VERY BEST”’ 


‘Tarbell’s ‘Teachers Guide 


TO THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS FOR NINETEEN HUNDRED AND ‘SEVEN 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph. D. 
PRAISED BY GREAT CLERGYMEN 


HON. MR. JUSTICE J.J.MACLAREN,D.C.L.,LL.D. REV. DR. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN 


President International Sunday School Association The Great Bible Expositor 


A remarkable compendium of useful and val- | Covers the whole year’s work more admirably 
uable information for teachers. than any other book I have seen. 


REV. DR. P. S. HENSON REV. DR. B. B. TYLER 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. Jlomber of he Lanrnetianat Sunday School 


Positively the bestthing of thekind Ihaveseen. The best book of the kind I have seen. 


CONTENTS: The Bible Text. Words and Phrases Explained. Suggestive Thoughts from Helpful Writers. 
Light from Oriental Life. Suggestions for Teaching the Lesson. Three Lesson Thoughts with Illustrations. 
Sentence Sermons. The Bible Its Own Interpreter. The Personal Thought. The Lesson summary. Subjects for 
Bible Class Discussion. Work to be Assigned. An Outline of the First Nine Books of the Bible. The Geography 
of Palestine, Egypt and the Sinai Peninsula. 


Large 8vo, 6x9 inches, beautifully printed in plain, open type, over 500 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Illustrated with sixteen full-page pictures by J. J. Tissot, for the use of which exclusive permission has been 
obtained, and with drawings, maps, charts, designs and photographs. $1.25 PosTAGE PREPAID. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY : Publishers : INDIANAPOLIS 
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IN CLIVE’S 
COMMAND 


Full of vitality and freshness, of life, vigor and 
- local color, of first-hand knowledge of places and 
people, weapons and strategy, In Clive’s Com- 
mand is the boy’s own book of glorious warfare. 


A royal tale it is of the conquest of India in 
1757. It relates thrilling and adventurous, daring 
and ingenious achievements under the banner of 
the heroic young leader of England’s armies, 
Clive. 

With Mr. Strang the story is always the first 
consideration. The historical facts are taken from 
the best authorities, but facts are never allowed to 
clog and obstruct the dash and swing of the nar- 
rative. 


By HERBERT STRANG 


Author of Brown or Mouxnen, Etc. 


With many spirited illustrations by W. RAINEY, R. 1. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpage prepaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS : INDIANAPOLIS 


THE NEW 
HENTY 

















Mr. Herbert Strang 


Author of 


IN CLIVE’S COMMAND 
has been hailed by the British 
and American press as the only 
writer in the field of historical 
fiction capable of filling the 
place of the lamented G. A. 
Henty. The London Graphic 
says: “In military tales Mr. 
Herbert Strang bids fair to 
prove the Elisha to the late Mr. 
Henty’s Elijah.” The London 
Truth comments: “Mr. Henty’s 
mantle may most worthily be 
worn by Mr. Herbert Strang.” 
In any event, Mr. Strang is 
to-day, as Mr: Henty was yes- 
terday, the writer of books 
dearest to the heart of a boy. 
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To Make the Children Happy 











THE KING OF GEE-WHIZ 


By EMERSON HOUGH eae 
A rollicking fairy story about Lulu and Zuzu, twins 


Pictures by CESARE. §8vo, cloth, $1.25 


THE LIVE DOLL’S HOUSE PARTY 


By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES 


The best of the famous Doll Books that every little girl loves 
Drawings by VIRGINIA KEEP. Quarto, cloth, $1.25 


LITTLE RED WHITE AND BLUE 


By JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES , i Sie ? 
The charming story of a patriotic army girl 
Drawings by VIRGINIA KEEP. Quarto, cloth, $1.25 


THE COURT JESTER 


By CORNELIA BAKER age 
A new historical story by the author of The Queen’s Page 
With 25 illustrations, Large 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN OLD PLACES 


By CORNELIA BAKER ; 
The travels of lively children in England, France and Spain 


With many pictures by FRANKLIN BOOTH 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.20 


KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD 


By RAYMOND M. ALDEN E ‘ 
An ideal book for the Kindergarten 


Profusely illustrated, 8vo, cloth, $1.25 





The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers : Indianapolis 
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The 
Golden Goblin 


A charming fantasy for children based on the most 
fascinating of all undying legends, the story of the 
Flying Dutchman. 






In the Golden Goblin is that perfect combination of 
mirth and wonder, fun andadventure, nonsense rhymes 
and pretty pictures which makes the ideal juvenile. 

The story goes with a hop, a skip and a jump, as 
merry as a cricket. In conception, The Golden Gob- 
lin is as novel as the Wizard of Oz. In delightful 
execution, it stands in a class by itself. 









By CURTIS DUNHAM, author of TWO IN A ZOO 









With twelve full-page pictures in three colors and thirty 
smaller illustrations in two colors by Gzorck KERR 


8vo, tlluminated cover, $1.25, postage prepaid 






THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Puélishers INDIANAPOLIS 
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No, 31 No, 33 No. 1 No, 35 Emblem Pen No, 28% No, 87 

oa i 
Mr. Parker makes the only Fountain Pen that does away with an inky nozzle and the leaking of 
ink from the pen point, and thus preventing the soiling of the writer’s fingers when he uses the pen. | 


These conditions have proven to be the most disagreeable feature of an otherwise great convenience. 


THE LUCKY CURVE Se 


WAS INVENTED TO OVERCOME THIS OBJECTION 


In the common kind of This curved end has a slit 
fountain pen you will find if or mouth which just touches 
you unscrew the nozzle from against the side of the barrel. 
the barrel that the feeder is When the penis placed in the 


cut otf almost coextensive with pocket, the ink at the pen 








the thread end. Unscrew the THIS SHOWS THE LUCKY CURVE point passes down the barrel 
Parker and you will find the fi : _ and through its mouth to the 
feeder extending for a short distance and in the form of a side of the barrel, thus leaving the pen point perfectly dry 
curve—hence the name, _ Cue. he te al mg fm cy Curve —— the a ' 
ia wien. 4 shi the nozzle end clogs up, thus preventing the balance of the i 
LUCKY CURVE’ ink from leaving the pen point. = ps 


THERE ARE OTHER POINTS OF SUPERIORITY TO THE 


PARKER LUCKY CURVE FOUNTAIN PEN 


Send for our catalogue which thoroughly describes them and shows cuts and prices of our entire 
line. We will also send you the names of the dealers in your neighborhood who carry our pens. 


PARKER PEN CO., 70 MillSt., JANESVILLE,WIS. 
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THE READER'S BULLETIN | 





A LATIN LESSON 


What Brazil most needs is a non-Latin pop- 
ulation. This simple statement should interest 
the people of this country, not that the salva- 
tion of Brazil is up to us, but Cuba and Porto 
Rico and the Philippines are on our hands 
certainly and, like enough, on our conscience. 
If Brazil needs the Anglo-Saxon, how much 
more must our sea-encircled dependencies 
need him. Our soldiers can keep them quiet, 
if not content, but it will take our citizens to 
make them permanent and prosperous. If 
history has not taught us that the southern- 
‘born European is a colonizing failure, then 
we can learn an early lesson from Brazil. 
“Although one-fourth of her blood is negro, 
the forces at work are not African, but Euro- 
pean,” Mr. Hale declares in this number of 
Tue Reaper. And yet their railroads haul 
the products of the interior to the sea-board 
and carry back empty cars. The Brazilian is 
not a consumer. He eats what he can and 
wears what he must. He is hospitable but in- 
dolent, kindly but superstitious, impulsive but 
indifferent. His country is what he makes it, 
and will so remain until the consuming Anglo- 
Saxon or the enterprising Teuton numerically 
dominates him. We have some problems in 
government to solve that won’t stay solved 
vi et armis, which is the big stick. They are 
going to require patience and the long way 
round. We can see in THE SOUTH AMER- 
ICAN SITUATION some of the hazards 
that lie in the course. 


THE IOWA IDEA 


“Governor Cummins deliberately chose to 
run on a stand-pat tariff platform! He 
may follow La Follette to the Senate, but 
how far will he follow reform? He looks 
like a man willing to go the whole route, 
carrying the flag bearing the legend, ‘Back 
to the People,—which, after all, covers the 
ground of our present needs.” This is one 
side of the many-sided Cummins as Herbert 
Quick sees him in this number of Tue Reaper. 
Views of the other sides are vivid and original, 
yet Mr. Quick is not the man to sacrifice truth 
for picturesqueness, nor an honest opinion for 
a glittering phrase. He has the eyes to see 
and the gift of accurate living portraiture. 


ror 


He puts Governor Cummins across the table 
from you and invites you to know the man as 
he knows him. Mr. Quick is now a member 
of Tue Reaper’s staff, and will a little later 
tell you of Hoke Smith and the way things 
are done in Georgia. 


WHY WORRY? 


There are few readers-of this magazine 
who are not interested in a “long life and a 
happy one.” In our brave days we give little 
thought to the morrow, but when the gray 
hairs come, or the black ones leave, when the 
next day’s engagement slips our mind ‘and 
our recollections are of yesterdays long dead, 
then we give up cigars and begin drinking 
Postum Cereal. Life suddenly grows very 
sweet and health becomes the priceless jewel. 
Dr. Shoemaker knows WHY OUR LIVES 
ARE GROWING SHORTER. If we can 
discover the “why,” we may be able to work 
out the “how.” There are no easy rules for 
longevity in Dr. Shoemaker’s articles; it is a 
brief, clear statement of undeniable facts— 
facts we may already know but are too hur- 
ried to heed. 


BRAVE—BUT SAFE 


To advise the friend whose taste you know 
best to read this story or to, see that play is a 
venturesome thing. To advise a hundred thou- 
sand magazine subscribers to begin a certain 
serial, “guaranteeing satisfaction,’ is cer- 
tainly the very edge of hazard. Knowing this, 
and being fully aware of the consequences, 
still we counsel and advise you to turn to page 
five hundred and ninety of this number of 
Tue Reaper and begin Meredith Nicholson’s 


-new novel, THE PORT OF MISSING 


MEN. 
TELL ME A STORY 


There are only three short stories in this 
number, yet three of a certain kind are some- 
times worth more than a magazine full. Of 
this certain kind are THE VINEYARD 
OF NABOTH—human, sympathetic, uplift- 
ing; THE FLEDGLINGS—trilliant, clever, 
amusing, and KING ARTHUR IN MICHI- 
GAN—tense, mystical, romantic. Better short 
stories are not written, 
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A New and Delicious Rice-Food 


Quaker Rice is made from the choicest white 
rice, by a special patented process that cooks the rice 
kernel thoroughly, and expands or “puffs” it to 


many times its natural size. 


This process of “puffing” gives to Quaker Rice the most delicious 
flavor, and makes a light, dainty food, different from anything you 
have ever eaten. 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed) 


contains all of the strength-making and health-making qualities of rice in a most 
appetizing form. You can eat as much Quaker Rice as you wish with the absolute 
knowledge that your stomach can and will quickly assimilate the nourishment it 
contains—and every particle of Quaker Rice is digestible. 

It is this dainty, delicate, delicious taste to Quaker Rice that makes you want 
more, once you have eaten it. Its healthful, wholesome properties are what make 
you glad you have eaten it. 


Quaker Rice can be easily and quickly made into many delightful confections, 
such as Quaker Rice Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc., right in your 
own kitchen. Recipes will be found on each package. During the coming 
winter months Quaker Rice parties for children will be very much in vogue. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 
Made by The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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IVE a Meat Zest to 
the home cooking with- 
out the inconvenience of 
making perishable stock. 


Itrmours 
EXTRACT co% BEEF 


is always ready, rich and savory—and keeps indefinitely. A jar 
of it upon the pantry shelf enables the housewife to give, in 
an instant, to the home foods, that delicious relish which has won 
world-wide fame for Italian cooking. A meat zest—that isthe secret. 
It has usually been done with meat stocks—tedious to prepare. 


No need of complex preparations. Rich sauces require time 
’ and patience, and often make food indigestible. 


Armour’s Extract of Beef gives to the simplest, most inexpen- 
sive foods, aromas and flavors which cannot be equalled by the 
most elaborate sauces. Variety is endless by combining with other 
simple seasonings. ‘This is wholesome diet. 


Here is an example of how a meat flavor improves a simple food: 


Tomato Soup Italienne 


Two teaspoonfuls Armour’s Extract of Beef 





1 can tomatoes 1 teaspoonful salt 

1 quart water \% teaspoonful soda 
bit of bay leaf 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
cloves 2 tablespoonfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful paprika 1 teaspoonful finely 

1 tablespoon ful sugar chopped onion 

Directions for Preparing 
Strain the tomatoes, add the water, and cook 20 minutes; add 
soda, salt, sugar, Extrac' 


and tt of beef; bring to boil on quick fire; 
bind with butter and flour; add seasonings. Serve with croutons. 


Include Armour’s Extract of Beef among the regular pantry supplies. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
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Confections 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


Also makers of 4, Instantaneous Chocolate 
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Being the Originators of the Piano Player, 


the patent laws naturally reserve its basic principles for our exclusive use, but the 


ee ~—C ANGELUS 


was not won by this fact alone. It was achieved by genius and skill, by the 
restless energy employed in constantly improving and developing our instrument 
to the pre-eminent position which it now holds. 

ror association with the ANGELUS was it not fitting that we should choose 
the famous Knabe, recognized as one of the world’s greatest pianos? The KNABE- 
ANGELUS is responsive alike to the trained musician who plays it by the key- 
board as well as to the music lover who plays it by means of the ANGELUS rolls. 
Another remarkable 
achievement was the 
combination of the 
ANGELUS with 
the EMERSON, 
the sweet-toned piano 
of more than fifty 
years’ enviable repu- 
tation. The discrim- 
inating purchaser is 
immediately impress- 
ed with the excel- 
lence of this combi- 
atten THE EMERSON-ANGELUS 


The KNABE-ANGELUS and the EMERSON-ANGELUS both possess those exclusive 
features so well known in the ANGELUS in cabinet form—the Phrasing Lever mastering 
time, the Melody Buttons giving subtleties of expression, and the Diaphragm Pneumatics 
controlling the power and delicacy of human touch. Correct musical expression is impossible 
without these three features which are exclusive with the ANGELUS and its combination 
instruments; and so they stand in the world of music without an artistic peer. 





ce tT 


THE KNABE-ANGELUS 


We will send, 


Purchasea by 
upon request, a 





ae Royalty, and 
pe pss en World’s Great- 
alog and the est Musicians. 


name of a dealer 
at whose store 
you can try the 
ANGELUS. 





Descriptive lit- 
erature upon 
request. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Established 1876 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
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“All-Hallow E’en Card Party” 


Cards—furnish the ever-ready solution. 
But card entertainments are so generally popular 
that they present problems in themselves. 

Card Parties are so popular that today we must have 
novelty in our card entertainments. 

They appeal to people of all classes, but we find most 
pleasure in those cards possessing a quality and individual- 
ity which lifts them above the common quality of cards. 

Congress Cards alone possess this quality—this individ- 
uality. They are unique inthis respect. 

They have about them that indefin- 
able atmosphere of refinement and 
exclusiveness. 

We will show you how to entertain 
with Congress Cards in many novel 
ways. 

For we have published a book, 

“Entertaining with Cards,” and will 
gladly send you a copy if you will 
play with Congress Cards. 

One of the entertainments fully de- 
scribed in this book is an— 


“ 
All-Hallow E’en Card Party.” 
(Witch Card Party) 

‘Invitations may be decorated with sketches of a witch 
sweeping cobwebs from the sky. The evening may 
devoted to fortune-telling or to the game of Hearts. A 
witch’s costume is very easily arranged’—as explained 
in this book—‘“‘ The apartments should be dimly lighted 
with hideous jack-o’-lanterns cut out of pumpkins and 
containing lighted candles, and grotesque Japanese lan- 
terns. Or, lanterns may be made of pasteboard boxes, 
lined with tissue paper, and cut out in designs—witches, 
cats, skulls and cross-bones, etc. Tally cards may be de- 


The U. S. Playing Card 


| alae zs a problem, isn’t it? 


Ongress 


Cards 


corated with ghostly subjects and the motto: 
‘I have set my wish upon a card, 
And I will stand the hazard of the play.’ 

“The dining table can be very attractively arranged”— 
Full instructions for preparing appropriate and inexpensive 
table decorations—menus of suitable refreshments, includ- 
ing the Cake of Omen. together with prizes or favors for 
the evening, will be found in the book. 

The only proper cards for playing Hearts or other card 
games during this entertainment are Congress Cards with 
picture backs, for the backs of Con- 
gress Cards are miniature art gems 
—in such a variety of designs, sub- 
jects and richest color schemes as to 
harmonize with any plan of decora- 
tion or entertainment. 

The faces of Congress Cards are 
clearly printed with distinct corner 
indexes. 

Congress Cards are perfect in 
manufacture, absolutely uniform, 
edges smooth and even, and finished 
with pure burnished gold leaf. 

Congress Cards have all the smoothness, firmness, life, 
sparkle and elasticity of ivory wafers. 

They put a vim and snap into your game—a magnetic 
playing Gaitty that gets into your fingers. 

Sample pack, prepaid, 50 cents, if your dealer will not 
supply the back you want. 

Send us three two-cent stamps for mailing expense or 
the inside wrapper from a pack of Congress Cards, and we 
will send book and illustrations of all Congress designs. 

We will send you a handsome pack of cards if you will 
suggest any new and suitable form of card entertainment or 
any novel feature for card parties not found in our book. 


Co., ST42°% Cincinnati, O. 
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Build What You Build, Well 


Build your body cell by cell, WELL. Use properly selected FOOD. That is the material, 
and, as the builder of a building selects the best brick and mortar, so you should select the very 
best material the world affords from which to build your body. 


Nowadays we have that material right at hand chosen by an expert. 


Grape-Nuts 


food is made from the certain selected parts of Wheat and Barley which supply the Phosphate 
of Potash that assimilates with Albumen and makes the soft gray matter in the nerve cells and 
brain to perfectly rebuild and sustain the delicate nervous system upon which the whole struc- 
ture depends, and the food is so prepared in manufacture that babe or athlete can digest it. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ and a profound one for GRAPE-NUTS. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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The Starr Piano 





The Boudotr Model 


URE and graceful in its architecture, this piano is finished in white 
enamel, with decorative lines of Delft blue. 
It gives the touch of complete harmony to the dainty Boudoir 
in which milady finds such keen delight. 

Its construction is the same as the Starr Puritan Model, whose re- 
markable musical qualities, imprisoned within the compact limits of the 
upright, have made it the marvel of the musicians. 

Price, $375.00, freight paid in United States. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Factory and Executive Offices Richmond, Indiana 
Handsome catalog in color on request without cost 


SALESROOMS: 736-38 Euclid Ave., Cleveland; + Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 329 Superior St., 
it 


Toledo; 131 S. Main St., Dayton; 931-35 Main St., Richmond, Ind. ; 213-17 Woodward Ave., Valpey Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. ; 139 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








a 
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fot -ma AS (oi co) am rosentercteh ar-teteleletelecmael= 
production of Verdi’s Masterpiece, 
‘‘Il Trovatore’’, complete from the 
open o chorus to the finale of the 
last act, by the principals, chorus and 
orchestra of the La Scala Theatre, 
Milan, Italy 


Now on sale at all leading Music Houses 
ind Talking Machine dealers, full score in 
20 Records, $21.60, or single selections as 


per catalogue 


THE VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 


Camden, N. J. I 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE READER 
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Through THE READER 


the best manufacturers of America talk each 
month to tens of thousands of buyers. They 
tell of their newest ideas, their most approved 
designs, and their best models. They have too 
much at stake to misrepresent their goods in 
any way. They can not afford it. 


Does it paythe honest manufacturer ofa legiti- 
mate articleto advertise? The answeris: yes, 
if the legitimate article has the quality and 
character to give it permanence. 


Some of the people can be fooled some of the 
time, but—good advertising won't make a last- 
ing demand for a bad product. 


No merchant enters on a campaign of costly 
publicity until he knows his wares will wear. 


So it follows that merit and the “advertised- 
everywhere’ article usually go together. 


And therefore that the unadvertised but so- 
called “just as good” lacks the quality and 
character to give it permanence. 


Moral: GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR! and 
don’t submit to substitution. 
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Spaulding & Co. 


PARIS Goldsmiths Silversmiths CHICAGO 
36 Ave de l’Opera and Jewelers Jackson Blvd cor State St 


Out-of-Town Patrons 


may avail themselves of Spaulding & Co.’s ‘‘ Unusual 
Service’’ to satisfactorily purchase by mail. 


Jeweiry of 14k Gold 


Back Combs . ‘ oe, See $10.00 $18.00 $25.00 $45.00 
Bangles and Bracelets oS 4.50 7.50 15.00 25.00 75.00 
Bead Collars . 32.00 42.00 56.00 70.00 .00 
Brooches 2.25 5.00 15.00 25.00 75.00 
Cuff Links foo. ob mid S eh ae ee 5.00 7.50 10.00 15.00 75.00 
a ee ie e alte w uke! ete 5.00 7.50 10.00 25.00 175.00 
Hair Brooches. ; aC a es an 5.00 7.50 10.00 20.00 35.00 
DE Ws ear) es ee. lee Oe 1.00 150 2.00 3.00 5.00 
Lockets ea: gles Obie ae bee 4.00 5.00 10.00 25.00 90.00 
Scarf Pins gag Gora te eh ee 2.00 5.00 10.00 15.00 40.00 
SII gi etd) 6. viet 0.6 ee ob ote ed 9.50 15.00 33.00 50.00 60.00 
Signet Rings . 1.75 5.00 10.00 25.00 75.00 


And an assortment of the above at intermediate prices. 


Sz/verware 
Bon-Bon Dishes -$ 2.25 $ 4.00 $ 5.00 $ 8.00 $ 10.00 $15.00 $ 20.00 $56.00 
Candlesticks ; 5.00 7.00 - 10.00 12.00 20.00 32.00 112.00 
Vases .. >: > ae 8.00 16.00 20.00 24.00 35.00 upwards to $500 
Bread T rays. . 20.00 22.00 27.00 30.00 upwards to $125 
Tea Services - 100.00 125.00 150.00 200.00 250.00 300.00 upwards to $1800 
Peppers (pair) ; 2.00 3.00 4.00 8.00 12.00 20.00 upwards to $110 
Piteners ..°% - 21.00 30.00 35.00 50.00 75.00 100.00 upwards to $450 
Fruit Dishes » 16.00 18.00 20.00 25.00 40.00 and up to $500 
Compotieres  . 9.50 13.50 19.00 25.00 35.00 50.00 and up to $225 


Stina Forks and Knives 


Prices, photographs and descriptions will be sent on request. 


Leather 
Motor Records . $6.00 $9.50 $23.00 
Motor Cushions 5.00 5.50 6.00 $7.00 §$ 8.00 
Automobile Bags . 30.00 35.00 50.00 65.00 
Bridge Boxes 4.00 6.00 7.00 10.00 22.50 
Jewel Cases . 3.00 5.00 7.00 10.00 25.00 $50.00 $65.00 
Shopping Bags. , 10.00 12.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 32.00 
Pocketbooks 5.00 7.00 10.00 12.00 20.00 30.00 
Card Cases. " 2.00 4.00 5.00 8.00 10.00 
Photograph Frames . 3.00 4.00 5.00 7.00 8.00 9.00 20.00 
Fitted Cases 32.00 40.00 50.00 60.00 and up to $800 
Traveling Bags . 16.00 20.00 25.00 30.00 56.00 
Writing Cases 8.00 10.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 
Match Cases . 1.50 2.00 3.00 5.50 


Our “ Suggestions for the Coming Season” is of value in its suggestions, descrip- 
tions and detailed prices. Sent on request. 

Requests for photographs of goods of a specified character and within a given range 
of price will be immediately honored. 
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From Mlother’s 










is Nature’s gentle highway 
from Baby Comfort to Baby 
Happiness. That whole 
wheat is the natural food for 
: f= growing children is affirmed 

2, Me ra by science and human ex- 
>, ie oo) ane perience. It contains in well- 
=>" te? . balanced proportion all the 
? ' elements for the making of 
i healthy tissue, good brain and 


bone and sound teeth. But be 
sure you get a wheat food that con- 
tains all these elements in digestible form, 
that does not scratch or irritate the intes- 
tines. Such a food is 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


It contains all the tissue-building elements stored in the outer coats of the 
wheat grain (mostly discarded by the white-flour miller) made digestible by 
steam-cooking, shredding and baking. It supplies the phosphates that are 
lacking in white-flour bread and pastries, and stimulates peristalsis in a gentle 
and natural way. The purest, cleanest cereal food in the world, made in the 
cleanest and most hygienic industrial building on the continent. 

The Biscuit is delicious for breakfast, with hot or cold milk or cream, or 
for any meal in combination with fruits, creamed vegetables or meats. Tris- 
cuit is the shredded whole-wheat wafer; better than bread as a toast, with 
butter, cheese or preserves. 

Our cook book is sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. “It’s All in the Shreds” 
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“SISTER’S OLD DRESS” 


Children wear out clothes about three times as fast as grown-up people. 
Every mother has a natural pride in seeing her children well and prettily 
dressed, but this is a pretty big problem to most mothers until they realize 
that Diamond Dyes can‘solve the problem for them just as it has solved it 
for thousands upon thousands of mothers. 


Mrs. Deering’s Letter is only one from the thousands that we have received from bright mothers. 


“We have five children in our family, and the two older girls are constantly outgrowing their dresses. It takes a good deal to dress 
five children, Now I have found that with Diamond Dyes I can make over the girls’ dresses, and they are just exactly as good as 
new for the little ones. In doing this I find it wise to change, not only the color of the dress, but the way it is made, so it will not 
be recognized as ‘“‘sister’s old dress” by the youngster’s playmates. I color the dress some pretty bright, fresh color and make some 
. changes in the trimmings to further disguise it—sometimes the substitution of different trimmings, especially if I make a new cap 

or jacket to match the dress, is all that is necessary. I don’t know how I would dress my children without Diamond Dyes.” 


MRS. A. K. DEERING, Scranton, Pa. ; 
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IT’S FUN TO COLOR WITH DIAMOND DYES 


—The work is always finished on the day you begin it—your task can be just as large or just as small as you like. 
—You can dye the dress you are going to wear to-morrow—or the overcoat your boy will be wearing this winter. 
—You can dye dresses without ripping them, or taking them apart—without even taking off the trimming. 
‘ —You can dye furniture hangings, covers and household draperies, curtains, etc., before putting them away—or 
you can put them back on the furniture and on curtain-rods the same day. 
—You can dye ribbons almost in a minute—wash dresses in LESS THAN AN HOUR—your whole winter ward- 
robe between breakfast time and lunch. 


* The one importang:point in dyeingis—to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. There are many imitations—dyes that 
make absurd, stily claims—such as being as good for wool as for cotton—a chemical impossibility, as wool is an animal product, and 
cottona vegetable product. You can not cheat nature, and that is why it is absolutely necessary in securing the really best results to have 
one dye of one strength for animal products andone dyeofa different strength for vegetable products. That’s why Diamond Dyes have 
always had two sets of dyes—one set for wool and silkyone set for cottonand mixed goods. Tn asking your druggist for Diamond Dyes 
always say for wool—or for cotton. Don’t let anybody make you believe you can usea single dye for both withas good results—you can’t 


WE WILL SEND YOU FREE A COPY OF THE FAMOUS DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL WITH 36 SAMPLES 
OF DYED CLOTH—SEND YOUR ADDRESS AT ONCE. 


WELLS @ RICHARDSON COMPANY : BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Perfect Visible 
Writing Ph sateg eel 


Every Other Feature that is Desirable 














When you buy a Fox Visible Typewriter of the 
regular size and find later that the carriage is not 
wide enough for some special work it is not nec- No. 25—12 inches wide 
essary to purchase a larger typewriter to do the Writes a 9% inch line 
work, but simply a longer carriage which is in- 
stantly interchangeable with the one already on 
the machine. Notice the saving you make. Your 
work at any time may be such that a long 
carriage is a necessity—with a Fox it is 
easy to get it. - 








Tabulator 
Every Fox Visible Typewriter is supplied with No. 26—14% inches wide 
a tabulator, no extra charge, its operation is ex- Writes a 12 inch line 


tremely simple. 


Two Color Ribbon 
Self Reversing Ribbon 
Oscillating Ribbon 


These are only a few of the features you 
secure when you buy a Fox. When you buy 
any other typewriter, no matter what kind, 
you do not find them, though they are 

i tial t high-grad 
a = ee ee ee No. 27-10% inches wide 
Writes a 14 inch line 

When you buy a Fox you know you 
have the best. 

We want to prove this in your office. 

It costs you nothing to find out. Give us 
the privilege today. 
Write our Executive Office. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Executive Office and Factory 
1140 Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branches or Agencies in ° 
Principal Cities. 

















No. 28—19 inches wide 
Writes a 16% inch line 
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* The Wn. Bolles 
STamdearal 


Self Filing 
Self Cleaning 


Kk Ounte. ain Fe 7] Fills Itself 


This 
The "Standard" Self-Filling Pen can be filled at 
any ink-well, anywhere, anytime. To fil Way 
the Standard Pen, open the barrel and after dipping the - . 
pen in the ink, squeeze the automatic filler. When you oe 
let go the pen is filled and the barrel is closed. 


No buttons, humps, caps or extra parts—no valves, 
pistons or twisted rubber to vex or wear, 


NO 

BLOTS me © | 
IN 
WA/T/NG CLEAN/NG 





The "Standard" Self-Filling Pen costs xo more than the common 
kind but gives you every advantage of the best fountain pens that have 
gone before. Its extreme simplicity is the reason. There are as few 
parts in the Standard as in any fountain pen ever made, old-style or 
new, Every Standard Pen and all its parts are guaranteed for two 
years by us and by your dealer. : 
THEN WHY FOOL with an ink dropper? Why not wnite 
today for booklet and name of our nearest dealer ? 


Wm. Bolles Pen Co., 1187 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, O. 
SUCCESSOR TO STANDARD SELF-FILLING PEN CO. 
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THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
| LIMITED 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 
960 Miles in 18 Hours 


Via the 


NEW YORK 


(CENTRAL 
LINES 





“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman Cars of 
the very latest design and hasall the special features which 
have made the New York Central service so deservedly . 
popular. Barber, Freshand Salt Water Baths, Valet, Ladies’ 
Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market Reports, Telephone, 
Stenographer, etc. | Adozenother fast trains between 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
AND 


BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


The West and 
Southwest 
C. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
ew York New York 
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WRITE or SEND for OUR ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE FOR PLEASURE CRUISING 


Winter Cruises » Summer Lands 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Giving full information regarding winter trips to 


The-Orient, The Mediterranean, The Adriatic, Egypt and 
the Nile, The Holy Land and Syria, The West Indies, Jamaica 
Columbia, Costa Rica and Colon. By Superb Twin Screw Steamers 


‘‘MOLTKE,” ‘‘BLUECHER,” ‘‘PRINZESSIN,”’ *“VICTORIA LOUISE” 


“OCEANA,” ‘‘DEUTSCHLAND,”’ Etc. Trips $5.00 Per Day Upward. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 35 and 37 Broadway, NEW YORK 
1229 Walnut Street 159 Randolph Street 90 State Street 1056 Broadway 901 Olive Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Il. Boston, Mass. Oakland, Cal. St. Louis, Mo, 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





fy 


lied 
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The Stationery of Quality 
@]t is the women of taste, those who best appre- 
ciate the really fine things of life—and get them 
— who have made possible the peculiarly delightful 
characteristics of AUTOCRAT Correspondence 


Papers.- 


Our Special Offer 


That you may know ADTOCRAT Stationery q 


thoroughly we will send for ten cents, in stamps or 


liberal assortment of these papers in their varying sizes and tints 
— incl our newest Linen Velour— with envelopes to 
match. Also our interesting booklet ‘‘ Polite Corr 
ence,” giving the approved forms of extending and 


invitations. 


we will see that you are supplied. 


Street - 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
83. Water Mass. 


Holyoke, 











> 
a euusse 


uick] 


accepting 


oo 
The best dealers sell AlTOC@RAT Stationery 
Git you have any difficulty in obtaining it, send us your dealer's name, 





THE CONNECTING LINK 


in a pleasant journey 


offers via its steamship line between 


SPEED—COMFORT—SAFETY 


is what you find on these ships 
For all information address agentat 





New York—349-1 Broadway New Orleans—Magazine & Natchez Sts 
Chestnut St Boston—170 Washington St 
212 W. Washington St Baltimore— Baltimore & Hanover Sts 
120 Jackson Bldg C \—53 E. 4th St 
8t. Louis—90: 


\e 3 Olive St Atlanta —123 Peach Tree St 
Detroit—i1 Fort Street Pittsburg—708 Park Bldg 


Or nearest Southern Pacific Agent 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


The opportunity to combine a water and rail trip. Ask the near- 
est ticket agent to route you via rail lines to New York or New 
Orleans, thence via Southern Pacific steamers (week] 


from both ports) and return to starting point via rail lines. 


service 
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OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS “@ 


Better, more comfortable, easier than any other suspender. Licut or 
Heavy weights, or extra long at no extra cost, with sweat-proof, non- 


rusting buckles, unbreakable pliable leather ends and shoulder straps 
that stand wear and tear Bull Dog Suspenders make gifts that 
every man and boy will appreciate. / 
ATTRACTIVELY BOXED IN SINGLE PAIRS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


or by mail, postpaid, for Fifty Cents 
Money Back if they don’t satisfy 


HEWES & POTTER, 


Largest Suspender Makers in the World. 
DEPT. 14, 87 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Our handsome, refreshing Bull Dog Sus- 
pender Comb and Case mailed, postpaid, 
for Ten Cents. Instructive Booklet, “* Style, 
or How to Dress Correctly,” sentfreeto © 


>" who mention this paper. 
he 


























How to Prevent Wrinkles 


It is the Thin, Dry, Poorly Nourished Skin 
That Wrinkles 


If you will use KOSMEO every night before retiring for cleansing your skin, and after you have wiped 
it off thoroughly, if you will apply a little more wherever the lines are making their appearance 


You Will Never Have Deep Unsightly Wrinkles 


I can say so little to you in this space that I want you to get the KOSMEO booklet and learn all 
about the cause ot wrinkles and soft flabby flesh, and just how to use KOSMEO to take them away and 
keep them away, so that you may always retain a smooth unwrinkled face with a firm girlish contour. 


The KOSMEO Booklet Tells You 
how to prevent freckles, sunburn, and tan; how to cleanse the sk’n from 
all impurities; remove pimples and blackheads and refine a coarse-grained 
skin. 

KOSMEO agrees with every skin and can be used by men, women and 
children, It never makes hair grow on the face. 

For over seventeen years I have heen making and daily using KOSMEO~ 
I have grandchildren going to school and you can judge from my photo- 
graph whether I look my age. 


Price of KOSMEO, 50c a Jar 
Get it of your druggist and ask him fora KOSMEO 
booklet. If he hasn't the booklets, send to me for one, and write 
me a letter about yourself if you wish and I will answer it. If 
you have, however, any doubt about KOSMEO and would like 
to test it, I will send you a liberal sample free. Address: 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1291 Michigan Ave. Chicago. 
Please send me, free, a sample of your Kosmeo and your 


Kosmeo booklet. I promise to read carefully the little book 
you send me and to try Kosmeo fairly. 


ET CE AES! TR LS EL AEB 


rE 


eT CR EDS 5 eC Et 








My druggist’s name ¢s__ — 


MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM 
1291 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


FO CUIIGID acectitiscctostintiaicieniniieaill ane 








Pe eB) AES es bin 











CO a ne i wade 
Fill in this coupon and send > atte 
it for a FREE sample [= ; 
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Chippendale 
Bookcases 


A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURE 


Added to the already complete and elaborate “Macey” Bookcases. A little better, a 
little nicer, a little richer than the others. Bases with interchangeable carved feet 
(Patent applied for). When the cases are placed together end to end but one carved 
foot is used at the intersection, which not only supports the cases, but also locks 
them together. 
Fully Illustrated in Art Catalogue No. AF-1206G, Free on Request 


Home Office and Factories: = Sold by more than 1000 dealers, or direct. 


Mee acey Co. xewvorx. . : 





Broadway 


RETAIL ) | 80-8 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN Soren ae et ETAIL 80-82 Wabash Ave. 


SIE 6 a. “gs 
Formerty THE FRED MACEY CO., Lia PHILADELPHIA. 







STORES - 49 Franklin Street 
. 1017 Chestnut Street 

























VJ | N K CASES be! 
| Everett Bouse 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


THE EVERETT HOUSE is desirably sit- 
uated. It faces Union Square, one of New 
York’s most beautiful parks, 


The amusement houses, the clubs, the 
shopping district, are all practically at its 
door—and nearly all the points of interest in 
and around ow York are conveniently 
reached. 


The subway, the elevated, the Broadway 
and Fourth Avenue surface lines all have 
— | when you stations within a block. 

~ buy a THE EVERETT HOUSE has luxurious 


rooms with outside exposure. 
66 G 99 
1unn 


The cuisine is justly celebrated, and its 

service is unsurpassed. 
Roller Bearing, Don-Binding Doors Although it is the permanent abode of a 
number of distinguished and wealthy guests, 
and is looked upon as being a strictly high- 
catalogue with valuable suggestions for class hotel by transient people, it at the same 
library furnishing. Write to-day time provides good accommodations for 


GUNN F URNITURE CO. Grand Rapids tga salesmen and others at moderate 


You Don't 


aet Done 


pWericimertacm sli mlatittmellia ha meelite (ace 
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How to save DOLLARS in 
Cooking and Heating 


It has cost many stove users HUNDREDS OF WASTED DOLLARS to find this out. 











all this information FREE 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
WRITE PLAINLY and only on ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER. 
Address Manager Advice Department 
Tue MicHIGAN Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 


A STOVE or RANGE to mee* the wants of all—also a complete line 7 
Garland Gas Ranges. 


No attention ean be given to your letier unless this coupon, fally filled out, is attached. 


Cut out this Coupon and mail to us and we will solve this problem for you. You will get 





Send me free of charge your Stove Book on c 
Cast Ranges Base Burners 
Steel Ranges Heating Stoves 
Cook Stoves Oak Stoves 
Gas Ranges Gas Heaters 
Also your Expert Stove Advice free of charge. 
Indicate this way [KX] the kind of stove or range wanted 


My stove dealer’s name 





My Name. 











Addr 





Sold by Leading Dealers 
Everywhere 

















COMMONWEALTH HOTEL ||| COAL IS GOLD 


Cor. Bowdoin St., Opp. State House 
5 Boston, Mass. 








This hotel is new and absolutely fireproof; 
even the floors are of stone, nothing wood 





but the doors. 











We offer you the following rates: Room 
with hot and cold water and free public bath 
$1 and $1.50a day. Rooms with private bath, 
$1.50 and $2 a day. Will make a weekly rate 
for rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; 
with private bath, $9 to $10. Suites of two 
rooms with baths, $14 to $22. 


STORER F, CraFts, 





SEND FOR 


BOOKLET Manager 








It's like finding money the way the Hustler 
Ash Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank for 
a minute sifts the day’s ashes. No dust nor 
dirt ; easy to operate ; a child can do it, and no 
maid objects to it. Fits wood or iron barrel; 
saves many times its cost in a year, and the 
cinders are excellent for banking fire at night. 
If your dealer can't supply you, we will. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG C 


HILL DRYER CoO., 


252 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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HE business man’s pocket companion. Not only best for office, but 
home, college and school. Anybody can operate it. Does away 
with dropper fillers, ink-smeared angeos and ruffied tempers. Pull the 
button. At fills itself. Fitted with the John Holland Gold Pen and 
Patent Elastic Fissured Feed, it is the most noteworthy triumph of 
sixty years of unbroken successes in Holland Pen invention. 


John Holland Self-Inking Fountain Pen 


Rubber reservoir excels in durability and has greater ink capacity than others. 
hi Made in three sizes— 





The tilling device, an ornamental addition to the barrel. 
No. 2, $3.00; No. 4, $4.00, and No. 6, $5.00. Guaranteed for two years. 
‘Ask your nearby dealer. If preferred, we will send direct to pow, 
We have Fountain Pens in all styles for all My oe all with va! oy 
Holland Patent Elastic Fissured Feed. te] one t your pocket-boo! 
Illustrated Catalog J—over 100 styles—FRE 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. (Estab, 1841) CINCINNATI, D110, 























TROUSERS HANGERS GOODFORM 
FLEXIBLE CLAMP FITS THICK OR TH! * DELIVEREO COAT HANGER 
NO.2! 









NICKEL PLATED 


NICKEL 


PLATED . : 
35¢ 3 FOR #1 FOLDED 35* 3 FOR *| 














Use this Goodform Closet Set, 30 Days FREE 


Then return it if you want to—that's all. The charge will be canceled— 
or if you have paid for it, money will be promptly refunded. You know éCuatk Ce neal No. 21 1 co Loop 
the Goodform Set, you’ve seen our advertisement for years. The cost of 6Skirt Hangers No.20 1 Shoe Rail 
the pressing it saves will pay for it, and your clothes don’t get “‘shiny’’ 1 Shelf Bar $3 Delivered 
from the iron. You can get twice as many clothes in your closet and every Men’s Goodform Set 
garment is instantly get-at-able, But prove all this at ourrisk. Merchants 6 Coat Hangers No. 21 1 Door Loop 
everywhere are authorized to give you 30 days’ free trial. Find Goodform : ee Hangers No 41 1 Shoe Rail 
Sets at Hardware Stores, Men's Furnishers or order of us. Tell us who doesn't keep them and we will tell you helf Bar $4.50 Delivered 
who does. Write for booklet. Sent Fre. CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 741 Garden City Block, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





























a is no puzzle about a bill 
or statement prepared on 


The ‘New Tri- Chrome 
Ssnith Premier Typewriter 


The items appear in purple copying 
and non-fading black ink and the 





Make up your 
Christmas list 


















credits in bright red. 
Bed vhag is the same as that of all Smith Premier 
odels, 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branch Stores Everywhere 
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Co 
~y/ Growing in Popularity. wel 
The spreading fame of the Crown name 
is just what is sure to follow when skill 
and care and honesty are built into every 
instrument. Every day new friends are 
made for the Crown Piano by its merit. 
This does not surprise its maker, but mul- 
tiplies its friends, whose appreciation 
grows by the actual test in the 
home. Get the name in mind, 
the piano in your home, 
and its benefits in 
your life. 















One unvarying 
standard to which 

every instrumentisheld 
' and by which we are 
glad to guarantee it 
explains the increasing con- 
fidence in the instrument. It 

requires no skill to select it—the 
skill has been put into its making. 
Go by the name and look to us for 
results. Howcanyoupurchaseathome? 

Write Us for Catalogue A. 


GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Simca : 





















































BUFFALO LITHIA WATE 


“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, 
and the like, Its Action is Prompt and Lasting.” 


George Ben. Johnston, M. D., LL.D., Aichmond, Va., Ex-President Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President Virginia Medical Society, and Professor 
of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: ‘‘ If I were asked 
what mineral water has the widest range of usefulness, I would unhesitatingly answer, 


In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, 
BUFFALO LITHIA, and the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. 


. - . Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many 
cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminat- 
ing powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long continued use to 
permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.”’ 


Pr: Joseph Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of 
uisiana, says: in affections of the kidneys and 
have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER urinary passages, particularly in 
Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and in irritable condition of the Bladder and 
Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraordinary value in a large class 


of cases usually most difficult to treat.’’ 
Medical testimony on request. 


For Sale by General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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Increase 
the Capacity 
of your 

Office 


Are you losing valuable time and 




































allowing opportunities for profit to slip aif 
by because you are loaded with detail ‘ 
—because your correspondence clerk ’ 
4s writing individual letters when a 
form would do—because you can not 
. a < 
keep your agents advised of the new 
things constantly coming up—because 
you are doing things in the same old 
retail way when you ought to adopt 
modern methods? 
Your father had it pretty hard in his day. 
There was no way for him to get the special 
training essential to promotion. With the op- 
portunity offered young men of to-day by 
the INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE Ss a 
SCHOOLS, it’s easy for you! If you don’t get a 
high position and a good salary it’s your own e 
fault. 
To-day I.C.S. students are holding the most 1meo Ta 3 
highly paid positions all over the country, as 


manufacturers, superintendents, overseers, fore- 
men, and experts. 

What the I. C. S. has done for them, it will do 
for you. It will give you the right start, train you 
to advance in your present line, or help you to 
change to an occupation that suits your incli- 
nation. 

Mark the coupon as directed and mail it to- 
day. TheI.C.S. will advise you freely how to 
qualify for an advance. This advice will cost 
you nothing but a stamp, and put you under no 
obligation. If you are open to conviction, if you 
are ready to grasp the hand held out to you, do 
not be deterred by fear that you cannot succeed. 


if You Really Want More Salary 
SAY SO QUICK ! 


STUDY This Coupon 







Epuivalent to a Printing Press 
































Do business in a wholesale way— 
write to A. B, Dick Company, 161-163 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., 
or 47 Nassau Street, New York, for 
a booklet telling how your letter, 
circular, price list or blank form can 
be written on an ordinary typewriter 
on prepared wax paper, which becomes 
a stencil from which hundreds of dupli- 
cates can be printed in a few minutes 
in your own office by the aid of the new 


















1 Bookkeeper 18 Mechanical Draftsman 





or 
6 Commercial Law for 18 Stationary Engineer 
Notaries Public 4 Civil Engin 













Edison Rotary 








9 Chemist 22 Architect © 
10 Textile Mill Supt. 28 Structural Engineer Mimeo a 
11 Electrician 24 Bridge Engineer F 
12 Elee. Engineer 25 Mining Engineer H 








International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 986 SORANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in 
the position numbered ___ 
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You put on your best suit, years 
ago, when you went after your first 
position, and your most becoming 
tie the night you proposed. 


You knew then that appearances 
counted with man and woman alike. 


But in these later days you may 
have forgotten their potency — else 
you wouldn’t so often risk giving a 
bad impression through business sta- 
tionery of poor appearance. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 


is a paper with tone. It gives you 
place above the users of ordinary 
paper. Appearances may be super- 
ficial—but they do count in this 
busy world where most estimates 
are made on sight. Ox_p HampsHire 
Bonp creates favorable impressions. 


That OLD HAmpsHIRE BonD is good 
paper for c-mmercial stationery is the tes- 
timony of ousiness and professional men. 
Many of them have told »¢: it is the pest. 
Prove this yourself—have your printer 
show you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BonD 
Book of Specimens, or better still, write 
us for a copy. It contains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads and other busi- 
ness forms, printed, lithographed and en- 
graved, on the white and fourteen colors 
of OLD HAMPSHIRE BonD. Please write 
on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire 
Paper 
Company 


ih 


i 
rN 


The only paper makers in 
the world making bona 
Ppape~ exclusively, 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 
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Thanksgiving 


Silver 


The Thanksgiving 
feast, or any other, 
should be served 
with appropri- 
ate silver. Plate 
noted for beauty of 
design, _ brilliancy 
of fnizh and wear- 
ing quality bears 
the trade mark 


“B47 


ROGERS BROS” 


Knives, forks, 
spoons, etc., bear- 
ing this mark have 
been recognized 
for three genera- 
tions as the highest 
standard of silver- 
plate excellence 
and have well 
merited the title of 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


Sold by leading 
dealers every 
where. Our cata- 
logue Ty X-42 o 
shows all the 
newest shapes 
and is a valu- 
able aid in mak- 
ing selections. 
Send for it. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Merwen, Conn. 


(International Silver Co,, Successor, 


“Seschitas 
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experience—of experts in their line. 























new and retains its beauty until old. 
I.X.L. Floor Finish has no equal for 
toughness, brilliancy, durability. Dries 
hard over night oni {™ not readily marred. 
Costs but a trifle more than ordinary pro- 
ducts. Insist that dealer furnishes it. 
For general interior wood work 
where the best results are desired, 
always insist on 
1.X.L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 
Send for “Rules for the Pre- 
servation of Hardwood 
Floors,” free if you men- 
tion dealer’s name. 












a CTI 


Where Varnish 
Quality Tells 


Perfect floor finishing may be accomplished 

more easily than many imagine if a little more 

care is used in selecting the finish. 

A finish that not only looks well at the start but re- 
tains its beauty and lustre under continued use, is 

not an ordinary varnish. It is a product of study and 


LX.L. Floor Finish 


is the culmination of seventy-nine years’ careful study and 
experience in varnish making and represents the very 
highest quality that can be produced. It is beautiful whem 


“78 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
















VONDELA ASSIS” 
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ROUTE 


GEO. J CHARLTON, Coenen Arsrencen Acenr 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





CHICAGO ST.PAUL 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
AND OMAHA 


CHICAGO 

GREAT 
woe WESTERN 
R Allway 


J.P.ELMER GENL-PassGR.AGT. 


ST.PAUL MINN. 
Ait Acents Sexe Ticnets This Line 
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Nowhere in all automobile construction can there be found a more perfect com- 
bination of excellent features than in the four-cylinder Cadillac Model H for 1907. 

Whatever the point of view—whether it be its smooth and perfectly-balanced 
action, its ease of control, its comfort of riding, its finish and mechanical refine- 
ment, this new model is not excelled by the costliest types of either American or 
foreign manufacture. It is an embodiment of the many tried and true principles 
of the wonderful single-cylinder Cadillac, developed four-fold and perfected to 
the highest degree. 

Greatly increased safety of riding is obtained through the new and exclusive 
double-acting steering gear; a new marine-type governor minimizes vibration 
and fuel consumption by regulating the speed of the engine under all conditions 
—these and many other superior features place the Cadillac in the front rank as a 
serviceable, economical, thoroughly dependable motor car. 

Arrange for a demonstration with your nearest dealer—and let him show you 
why the eyes of the motor world are on this new Cadillac. 30 horse power; 
60 miles an hour ; $2,500. Booklet ap and dealer’s address on request. 

Other Cadillac Models are: Model K, R $750; Model M, Light, 
Touring Car, $950. All prices f. o. b. Detroit do not include lamps. 
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ANY EVERY 


woe! FOR BOYS ™ GIRLS | 


CAN WHO 
EASILY A 1 0 00 ENTERS 
EARN pastas GETS 
SOME _— A 


MONEY REWARD 
OFFERED BY THE MAKERS OF THE 


FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The Sled that Steers 


The swiftest, safest, strongest sled ever in- 
vented. The fastest sled for boys. The only 
sled girls can properly control. Steering without 
dragging the feet lets it go full speed — saves its 
cost in shoes the first season — prevents wet feet, 
colds, and doctors’ bills. Made of second growth 
white ash and steel — built to last. 
We want your father, mother and 
friends to understand all about this 
sled so we offer this money for 
doing some easyerrands. Write 
to us and say “I want to enter 
for the prizes” sign your name 
and address. We will tell you 
what to do. 

MODEL SLED FREE. 

Our cardboard model sled will 
show you just how it works, and 
give you lots of fun. Sent free by 
mail with illustrated booklet giv- 


ing full information regarding 
sizes and prices, 
























No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap. 


i” The secret of a healthy and beautiful skin anda 

m perfect complexion. Its perfume is unequaled 
andits transparency isa sign ofitspurity, Send 
15c in stamps for full size sample cake. 


FERD. MULHENS, Cologne 0/R, Germany. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 B’way, New York. | 











8. L. ALLEN &CO., Box 1101N. Phila., Pa. 
Patentees and Manufa 
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Satisfy Yourself 
Before Buying. Hair on Approval. Hurds 
To prove to you that we can save you money and give you the best 


live French hair, we will send you on 10 days’ consignment any design 
you may want for comparison. If satisfied, remit us;if not, return it 


4 ; , 

at our ep We guarantee to match any shade or quality. Send 

sample of your hair and describe what you want. u c wen 
A Fine Switch for $1.00 


Also complete line of hair ‘ 
goods at like prices. 








































2.01. 2in.switch, + - - $125 is a writing paper that 
Bor sinewich - => 400 makes the user feel sat- | 


2. 

4 
Lightweight wavy switch - 2.50 
Featherweight seamless, 
switch, 22in.long natural wavy - 4 


isfied with the purchase. 
lcurl ie ee : ish: j F 
ae. . imei It is stylish; its surface 


Largest manufacturer in the world of is P leasi ng to wri te on : 
hair goods and toilet requisites. 


Book on Hair FR EE P its quality the best. The 


Beautifying most fastidious will like 


We will send to any address our interesting ° 
andinstructive book No. 39 tellingallabout 18. 4 h ere are .t h ree 
ft i t r . 

dressing and how to. become. beautiful. shades, Gray White, 
This book also describes upwards of 500 e 
complete lines,of switches and goods of Bluite and French Gray, 
every description. ™ 

E. BURNHAM, Chicago, III. and many sizes. 


RETAIL: 70-72 WHOLESALE: 67-69 
State Street Washington Street 


Che Bobbs- Merrill Co, 


GIndianapolis, Indiana 
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A booklet called Who’s Who Among Periodicals is issued by the Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency of New York City, with the co-operation of the leading publishers. ; 
It is 36 pages, containing the condensed prospectuses for 1907 of the principal periodicals. 

We send it free on request. What we do is this: | 


FIRST We give, in this simple and condensed form, more complete and in- 

telligent information about the best periodicals than has ever before been 

done. 
SECOND We give you prompt and, above all, accurate service. It costs to do 

this, but our vast facilities and hundreds of employees enables us to do it. 4 
THIRD We furnish a trustworthy agency which guarantees to give you the lowest 


prices—you get the very cheapest rate because of the immense number of sub- 
scriptions we handle and because of our exclusive arrangements with several 
leading publishers. 


FOURTH We will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combina- 
tion, at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 


Address (a postal will do) 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York 
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Pipe Smokers! 


‘Spilmar fatlehe 


is the best pipe tobacco on the market. It is impossible to 
make a better mixture. The flavor and aroma of this tobacco 
are such that your friends will ask about it whether they smell 
it or smoke it. 


It is made from the choicest selected pure leaf without 
artificial flavoring of any kind; mixed, one pound ata time, by 
one who knows how. It contains no glycerine (most smoking 
tobaccos do). 


Without a Bite or a Regret 


If your dealer doesn't keep it send us his name and yours on 
your business card or letter-head and we will mail you a can to 
try. Smoke a pipeful or two, try it thoroughly; then send us 
the money or the tobacco, whichever you'd rather part with. 





Does YOUR line 
begin with 








PAGES 
Salesmen 13-26 
Shipping Clerks 9-26 
Station Agents 11 
Steamships 13 
Stenographers 8-25 
Students 19 
Supervisors 13 











Above are the occupations beginning with & for 
which special Lead Pencils are found on the given 
pages in Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a book of 32 pages, 








indexed by vocations. Whether you need a hard or 
a soft pencil, there is a Lead Pericil made for your 
occupation—just the same as if designed for you 
alone. The Guide can be had for the asking. 


If your dealer doesn't keep Dixon's Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money 


Dept.AY Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





3402. 75 cts. 4+ 1b. $1.65. | Ib. $3.30 Prepaid 


Send for booklet, ‘How to Smoke a Pipe.” 


E. HOFFMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers 184 Madison Street, Chicago 








Investors 


| AM SENDING out two books free 













to my clients, as well as to any one 
who is interested in sound invest- 
ments. One book is entitled 


‘Money Making, the Master Problem’’ 
and is a beautifully illustrated book 
containing facts not theories. It 
gives information of great value to 
bank depositors, stockholders and 
to any one who contemplates in- 


vestment. 
The second book is entitled 


“‘Nature’s Golden Storehouse.” 


This gives a complete history of 
_ the great mineral section in 
» \ Guanacevi, Mexico. It is a 
\ history of the Guanacevi 
camp. It is intensely inter- 
esting. Over $350,000,000 
have been taken out of this camp 
and you will be interested in it. 
Both books free if you will 
write immediately. No postal 
cards answered. -Simply say that 
you are interested in investments 
and wish to gain inside knowledge in 
the mechanism of financial legerdemain 


ALT. F. CLARK, Barnard & Ciark, Dept. 38 
25 Broad Street New York 














OLLARS 


MAKE MONEY IN 
REAL ESTATE 


We want you to write to us 
to-day for our new free book 
which tells all about the 
science of real estate in- 
vestment. How to invest 
smal! sums in real estate. 
How to choose real estate 
judiciously, What class of 
properties grows in value 
most rapidly. How long to 
holdaproperty. Whenand 
where to buy. Cause of 
gore in population, etc. 
his book is not an adver- 
tisement of any particular od 
invest ment, but is the con- 
densed expert testimony 
of some of the best known 
real estate menin thecoun- 
try. This book will interest 
every one who has $5.00 or 
more a month toinvest and 
wants to invest it where it 
will besafe,yet whereit will 
earn more than an ordinary 
8 or 4 per cent. interest. 
Write us a postal saying, send 
“DOLLARS ## DIRT."’ You will 
receive the book by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER (inc.) 
520 North American 
Philadelphia 
Suite 520, 25 W. 42d Street 
New York City 
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A NEW IDEA FOR 
SHORT SMOKERS 


HOW MANY CIGARS DO YOU 
THROW AWAY HALF SMOKED 
JUST BECAUSE AT THE TIME 
YOU WANTED A SHORT SMOKE 








Ifyou’rean average shortsmoker 
you waste nearlyhalf yourcigars. 
On the other hand you object 
to a re-lighted cigar—a stale 
smoke at best. r 
You know what you get in 
small cigars bought in the reg- 
ular way at retail cigar stores. 
Among our thousands of cus- 
tomers there has been such a 
demand for a good short smoke 
that we brought out Baby Grand. 


LA RECLAMA 
BABY GRAND 


Here is a cool, sweet, satisfyin 
short smoke of the richest an 
rarest selection of clear Havana 
filler and wrapper. 
Every Baby Grand is of one uni- 
form quality; same uniform roll; 
full weight; burns with clear 
draft and uniform ash that does not drop. 

Baby Grand is only ove of the 36 different 
styles of Havana cigars that go direct to you 
from our factory—but one profit between 
you and the plant—ours. 

Every middle expense of jobber, traveling 
salesman, and retailer is cut out. 

You get from first hands cigars that can 
not be duplicated anywhere at less than 
twice our prices. 


FREE TRIAL BOX 


Write us on your letterhead and we will 
send you, carriage prepaid, a box of 100 
Baby Grands. If you like them in every par- 
ticular send us $3.75. If they fail to satisfy 
you in every respect send back the unsmoked 
cigars at our expense. No charge for the 
samples used. 

We know you will like them and are will- 
ing to take all the risk ourselves to prove 
this to you. Write us at once. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 
1917 First Avenue NEW YORK CITY 














REFERENCES: 
Union Exchange Bank—Dun—Bradstreets 











Money can be made eas- 
tly. Experience in 

the work not necessary. 
Immediate results may 
be obtained. 


Read the following: 


The Publishers of Scribner’s 
Magazine want intelligent 
representatives all over the 
country—particularly in 
communities where there is 
no bookseller or newsdealer. 
To those who will earnestly 
seek new subscribers to Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine a liberal cash 
commission is offered, to- 
gether with practical co- 
operation that will certainly 
produce gratifying results to 
those who intelligently un- 
dertake the agreeable work 
of seeking new readers for 
the Magazine. 

For further particulars re- 
garding terms and conditions, 
etc., address at once: 


Circulation Manager, 
SCRIBNER’S MAGA- 
ZINE, 153-157 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Mf and get the Marshall cata- 
/ log listing the finest grades | 
of diamonds — Marshall “F” 
: perfect in cut and color, 
pure white and of such a scintillating beauty 
that the so-called “highest grades” carried by 
90% of all jewelers look dim in comparison.— 
¥/ With our catalog we send you our trade discount 
“sheet quoting prices that will 8 ona you. 


333” Off A 


The trade discount direct toall— 
including those who buy on terms. 
Here are three special offers—a beautiful 
solitaire, a twin ring and a three stone 
ring, all Marshall “F” grade diamonds; 
prices 630, 660 and 890. Terms 83,86 and 99a 
month; cash in 10 days827.60,855.20and 882.80, 
These rings should be seen to be appreciated. 
Your choice of a diamond shipped 
























on approval, prepaid, nothing to 
risk, nothing to pay until you have 
satisfied yourself after examination. 
Considering our values we are glad to 
ship without deposit to responsible parties. 
oame risons prove, and we want you 
6 comparisons with your own eyes. 


? wo 

Geo. E. Marshall, Inc. ¢ fe 
W.8, Hyde,Jr.,Pres. A.8.TrueSec. 7 ays 0 o> 
Chicago, Ill. a 


Be sure to get the . ¢ 
Marshall catalog m 
BEFORE , % W 08 


youbuy. y » &, - 
, RAS 
¢ 
Soom 
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GRAY 
Marine 
Motors 















Get Prices on 


J liPGare Engine 
$e $3305 ENGINES 


. Ate engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication. 
Crank shaft, ‘forged . Connecting rod, 
Pistons ground fit, All bearings either bronze or 
best babbitt. Best material and workmanship throughout. 
Catalog Free. 

Gray Motor Compan 
38 Leib St. Detro t, Mich. 














the new Window Shade Material 
that won’t crack, won’t wrinkle 


Brenlin is the greatest improvement in any 
article of house furnishing in recent years. It 
is a new window shade material that wears 
without change. 

Other opaque shades crack because they 
are made of muslin filled with chalk ; Holland 
shades wrinkle and fade and do not keep out 
the light because they have no ‘*body.”’ 

Brenlin is a supple, natural cloth, without 
filling of any kind, yet it hangs straight and 
smooth without a wrinkle. It won’t fade, 
water won’t spot it. And you can regulate 
the light with Brenlin just as desired—soften 
or shut it out completely. 

In white, ecru, cream, etc.; Brenlin gives 
a rich, even, mellow light; in green and dark 
colors it is absolutely opaque. It is made in 
a@l colors. 





Don’t be deceived 

by shades that look like Brenlin when new. If you don’t’ 
see the name Brenlin in the margin 
perforated like this BREN LIN of every yard 
of the cloth, don’t buy. 

Brenlin costs more than other opaque shades; it is 
the cheapest in the end. 

If your dealer hasn’t Brenlin, send us his name and 
we shall supply you, either through him or direct, 

Write to-day for free samples and colors and our 
book **The Treatment of Windows,”’ full of 
practical suggestions on window decoration. 

Cuas. W. Breneman & Co. 

2045-2055 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 
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A Doctor in Every Home 
A Blood and Nerve Doctor 
A Pain Doctor—a good one 


One who gets at the cause—the very spot— 
strengthens and beautifies the body naturally 








Our mopcurcenge Vibrator is an ever-ready doctor inthe home. It can 
be used for babies, for women and for men, It prevents and it cures 
disease. It does this safely and naturally through’its control of the 
circulation and its stimulation of the nervous system. 




























Electrosage treatment is applied direct to the body. It stimulates 
the organs and tissues and nerves and blood vessels themselves. It 
goes direct to the trouble—direct to the SPOT! It brings new blood 
and nerve force to the place where they are needed to bring about a 
cure. That’s why it does things and does them quickly. 


““Eveorrosace”’ Bein Useo To Cure DEAFNESS It is the biggest step forward medical science has taken in fifty 
years. We want you tocome to our office and see and try this wonderful 
; instrument, We want you to make a thorough, personal test of this 
doctor in the home. One trial is enough to prove that this natural doctor is ready and able—at all 
hours—for the rest of your life—to save you from a new disease or cure you of an old one. Our 
physician will explain to you carefully how the Electrosage treatment should be used in your case, 
whether it be Deafness, Headache, Stomach, Kidney, Nerve or Bladder Trouble, Rheumatism, 
Neurasthenia, Lumbago, Locomotor Ataxia or Paralysis. Call and get a thorough demonstrative 
treatment free of charge. One treatment will be sufficient to convince you there is acure for your 
ailment. Stolz Electrophone Co., 720-728 Stewart Bldg., 92 State Street, Chicago (opposite Marshall 
Field & Co.). To those living outside of Chicago we will be pleased to send descriptive booklet free. 
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IN BUFFA LO in the Centre of Everything 
Broadway and 3ist Street, New York 
Gentie- 
500 men’s 
Rooms 
Ladies’ 
300 Restaurant | 
Bath Moorish 
Rooms 
Popular 
Euro- Prices 
pean Ladies’ 
Plan Reception 
and 
Drawing 
Room on 
Cuisine raha 
MODERN HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF Unex- Floor 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE THROUGHOUT celled : 
Sate Homelike 
OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES Gare 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS Cable Address: “GRANOTEL” Send for Booklet | 
every few minutes between the hotels, depots, wharves Rates: Single Room and Suites With and Without Bath 
and through the business district $1.50 Per Day and Upwards | 
iherepenn Hine. SL py taxied = The HURLBERT GRAND HOTEL CO. 
GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprietor Geo. F. Hurlbert, Pres.’ Also The New Sherman, Jamestown, N. ¥. 
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THE GLOW of THE HICKORY, THE GLOW of THE GOOD OLD BRIAR 
THE GLOW IMPARTED TO ALL BY 


Evans’ Ale | 


MAKE THE REAL IDEAL FIRESIDE COMFORT AND DRIVES DULL CARE AWAY 
Your dealer will Supply Evans’ Ale, or write to C.H. EVANS & SONS : HUDSON, NEW YORK 

















THE COMING YEAR Te 


THE READER 
MAGAZINE 
for 1997 

A sumptuous booklet announcing, in part, 
the special features of THE READER for 
1907. Cover, front and back, in three 
colors, rubricated pages, and twenty-four 
illustrations in black-and-white by leading 
artists and draughtsmen. 


SENT ON REQUEST 


Sti 


LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


S 











Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you ‘vant to know everything possible about anything ? 
Want Clippings of every article published on any topic in the American 





“Cheral’ 


ess, weeklies, dailies, magazines, and trade papers ? Patent Colt 
Want to obtain early advantage ofa trade situation : Lace Boot 
Want the quickest news, daily, of any kind of new business enter- 


prises? 

Want to compile a scrap-book on a special subject? 

Want to prepare a paper or essay in a club or anything of that 
nature © 

The easiest, surest, quickest, and most economical way is to secure the 
services o1 our large staff of trained readers. 

BUSINESS MEN are using clippings and get reliable tips which 
ead to business on the follow up plan. 

Tell us the nature of your business and we will supply valuable clip- 
Pings of news items daily that will aid youin making that business 
profitable. $1.00 a month and upwards. 


UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, New Freak Toe. 
153 LaSalle Street, Chicago 
Send Stamp for Booklet 











Plenty of ‘‘toe-room’’ in Florsheim 
shoes—roomy all over and yet glove- 





DON’T BUY A MOTOR CAR until you know fitting, because they are shaped to the 
what makes a good car. No two automobiles foot in a scientific way. A fit forevery 
are alike. “Whys and Wherefores of the Auto- foot among our 200 anatomical lasts. 
mobile” points out the differences, in everyday, See that the dealer gives you yours. 
understandable English. Its “inside” advice aims Style Book shows “a fit for 
to keep you from making a costly mistake. Large every foot.” Send for it. 
‘type. 102 illustrations. Limited edition. Most Styles sell for $5.00. 
Leather binding $1, cloth 50c., paper 35c. Florsheim & Company 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSTITUTE CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


108 Prescott Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE READER ADVE RTI ISE ‘ME NTS 


vy StateTo Beln 


A few days of pleasant Pavel; in 
luxurious cars will carry you from: 
the zone of ice and snow to where 
the violets are in bloom and. the. 
oranges are yellow in the sunlight 


that floods the valleys. 


For this happy journey the Rock Island 
has provided entirely new equipment for 
its famous 


Golden State Limited 


Quite the newest and nattiest train on the road. 





vootiore Drawingroom-Stateroom Pullmans. 
} ‘™ Mission Style Diner. 
§ ) Mission Style Observation Parlor - Buffet Car. 


fab \ A Quality Train for the “Quality.” 


‘\ Service begins November eleventh. 
x Daily from Chicago, St. Louis and 
\, Kansas City to Los Angeles, Santa 
* Barbara and San Francisco. 


nt Two New Books, one about the’ 
train, the other about Califor- 
nia, are yours for the asking 


8 
b 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Pase’r Traffic Mer., 
CHICAGO. 
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The November Number has many features. 
Ernest Heming, forme:ly of Kew Gardens, con- 
tributes an informing article on Garden and 
Greenhouse notes. . 


P. H. Ditchfield writes a fully illustrated 
account of the famous Broughton Castle. The 
famous ix century old English residence of the 
Lords of Sage and Sele. 


William Mayner of the American Consulate General, 
Berlin, continues his illustrated series of articles. This month 
it is ‘* Spindelsfeld,"” the German Workmen's colony estab- 
lished by the W. Spindler Co. at their dye works near 
Berlin. The photographs are remarkable, showing the 
model houses, the theatre and many other features of the 
colony that are unique and interesting. 

Airlie is the country residence of H. G. Groome, Esa., 
near Warrentown, Va. Itis a type of the English colonial 
home. In contrast to "Airlie "is " Fairacres," the residence 
of J. W. Pepper, a typical American home, at Jenkintown, 
Pa. We have taken a number of large photographs of both 
houses and these add to two very interesting articies that are 
remarkably well illustrated. 


THE INQUIRY COLUMN is open to readers. The editor 
and his staff answer questions and give advice free of charge. 


Hi 25 cents a copy 
tile Three Dollars 
ret n a year 
Special Offer: Send us your name and address 
and $1.00 for a five months’ trial subscription. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
1004 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








And weekly dressings of 
Cuticura, purest and sweet- 
est of emollients, at once 
stop falling hair, remove 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, 
destroy hairparasites, soothe 
irritated, itching surfaces, 
stimulate the hair follicles, 
loosen the scalp skin, supply 
the roots with energy and 
nourishment, and make the 
hair grow upon a sweet, 
wholesome, healthy scalp, 
when all else fails. 


ad —_ 
the Skin, ‘Scalp, 
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_ Pabst Extract aids diges- PY 
tion, quiets overworked *% 


nerves and induces restful 
sleep. It is rich in the food 
extractives of malt and the 
tonic properties of hops, is 
the perfect food for up- 
building and fortifying the 


system against disease. 


Pabst Extract 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the essence of pure, rich, 


nourishing malt, made by 
the celebrated Pabst eight- 
day process, which retains 
every particle of the rich food 
value of the barley grain. 
Pabst Extract is highl 
recommended by the bad. 
ing physicians for those who 
are run-down, over-worked, 
dyspeptic, anzemic, nervous or 
who suffer from sleeplessness. 
A glass taken morning, noon 
and night will work wonders 
and make possible the per- 


fect health portrayed b 
the Pabst Extract Girl. 


At all druggists 25c. Insist upon the original, 


Pabst Extract x ees 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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[know you wish for DUST 
— The Breeder of Disease 
4) “‘ Dust,”” declared Dr. R. S. Copeland, of the Uni- 
F versity of Michigan, before the Homeopathic State 
eo Medical Society, ‘‘is one of the most prolific spreade~s 





of tuberculosis.”’ 

Dr. Copeland’s views on this subject are concurred 
in by the best medical thought of the world, and yet, 
what a vast number of housewives continue to sweep 
their carpets and rugs with a corn broom, the greatest 
of all dust scatterers, solely on account of the erro- 
neous belief that it is cheaper than a carpet sweeper. 
No woman believes that it is easier to sweep with a 
corn broom than with a carpet sweeper. The 


BISSELL 


confines all the dust, does the work in one-quarter 
of the time the corn broom requires, and with 95 
per cent. less effort, and besides brightens and 
preserves your Carpets and rugs. 

For sale by all the best trade; price, $2.50 
to $5.50, 

Buy now, send us the purchase slip 
and receive a neat, useful present free. 


Bissell Carpet SweeperCo. 
Dept. 70, / 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Jell-O is well worth wishing for. It is sucha deli- 
cate, delightful, dainty dessert, so appetizing, so pleasing 
to the eye and tempting to the palate, so pure pot whole- 
some, so easily prepared. Simplystir contents of one pack- 
age into a pint of boiling water. When cold it will be 
veady to serve. Every package 


Approved by the Pure 
Food Commissioners, 


and so stamped. Is purity worth anything? 

Beware of dangerous imitations claiming to be just 
as good. They may undermine your health. Insist on 
getting Jell-O when you ask for it. 

Six flavors. 10 cents per package at all grocers. 


Illustrated Recipe Book Free, 
showing many ways of preparing dainty desserts easily 
and economically from Jell-O. 

Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 

Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portiand, 1905 

Leaflet in each package. telling how to get fancy Alu- 
minum Jelly Molds at cost of postage and packing. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 


—» Le Roy, N. Y. 
< ) 
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The only ash can that won’t 
dent——break——start a fire. 


Witt’s Ash Can 


is infinitely stronger than the smooth, sol- 
dered, metal cans which dent every time the 
ash man bangs them against his cart, and which 
in time split open at the soldering. 


Witt’s ash can is not soldered. 


-~ Itis flanged and riveted, and heavy steel bands, riveted around 
the top and bottom, increase its strength. It has close-fitting lid and 
is fire proof. 

The best is always imitated—the only way to know that you are 
getting Witt’s is to look for the word Witt’s on can and lid. 


SIZES—Whirt’s Can, No. 1, 1534 x25 inches; No. 2, 18x25; 
No. 3, 2044x25. Wirt’s Pam, No. 7, § gallons; No. 8, 7 gal- 
lons. 

All steel, corrugated, galvanized, water-tight, odor proof (close- 
fitting lid). 

Ask at the stores for Witt’s Can and look for “*Witt’s Can"’ stamped on 
the lid and bottom. 


If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use it and if you 
don’t like it, we'll pay for its return and promptly refund your money. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 8, Cincinnati, O. 


9 
The Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced MEN NEN 5 


Munsing Union Suits §| §om'et ea Tate un 
For Men, Women and Children 


Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


No other underwear combines so oe | good 
qualities and is so moderate in cost. daily 
production of 10,000 garments is insufficient 
to supply the demand. Whether considered 
from the standpoint of health, comfort, 
durability, appearance or price, the Munsing 

inderwear merits your patronage. A trial order 
will convince you. Send six cents in stamps for 
illustrated style book, samples of fabric and 
Doll’s Dainty Pink or Blue Undervests. 


One vest for three two cent stamps. 
Two vests for five two cent stamps. 


The Northwestern Knitting Co. OUTDOOR CHILDREN 


* ‘ 4 are healthy children. Send them into the open air, but 
201 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minnesota. don’t neglect 19 protect their little hands and faces 
5 *..% “ . * Tom the n c ng and chafing which winter 
The best equipped knitting mill in the United States. and outdoor Papo indicteon tender skins. The best 
ee , protection is the daily use of 
a M E N N E N ? BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 
Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. 
Mennen’s face is on the the cover, it’s genuine, 
that’s a guarantee of purity. Delightfulafter shav- 
Sng. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cts. 
Sample free. 


A Gerhard Mennen Co. Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet(Borated) Talcum Powder 
(lt bas the scent of fresh cut Viotets) 











—_— 
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Clean from Head oe Foot | 


IMPLY “washing up’’ morning and 
night and taking a bath once a 
week, will not keep you on speak- 

ing terms with healthful cleanliness. 

Bathing the body from head to foot 
daily, or, at least, every other day, is 
necessary to remove the dead cuticle 
and keep the pores of the skin free, and 
in proper condition to perform the 
function Nature allotted them. 

Do you know that your skin throws 
off every day 17 per cent of the entire 
waste matter which comes from your 
body ? 

It is too much to ask Nature to take 
care of this discharge—you must assist 
her, and frequent bathing, with good 
soap and fresh water, is the best aid. 

The main problem is to find the 

right soap. 

‘Good soap is askin stimulant; impure 
soap is a skin irritant. 

Soaps made from cheap materials, 
and containing free alkali, rosin and 
other adulterants, stick to and roughen 
the skin, clog the pores, and do more 
harm than good. 

A high-grade soap cleanses the pores, 
softens the skin, and removes the little 
bacteria of the body. 

There is no free alkali, no rosin, no 
adulterants in FAIRY SOAP. It is just 
as pure and high-grade as best materials 
can make it. We might incorporate 


z] 


some artificial coloring matter, scent it 
up with expensive perfumes and sell 
FAIRY SOAP for 25c or 50c a cake. 

Such a course, however, would not 
add a whit to the cleansing quality of 
FAIRY SOAP—it would not make it 
a bit more effective; it would actually 
rob it of its whiteness and purity. 

If you are looking for perfume, why not buy 
it separately, and place it on your clothes or 
body? Soap is made to cleanse, soften and 
purify—not to scent up the body with fanciful 
odors. 

Now, compare a cake of FAIRY SOAP with 
one of any other white soap. 

You will find the other soap yellow in color, 
greasy in odor—and oft-times absolutely rancid. 

FAIRY SOAP is white and will remain so. It 
smells deliciously sweet and clean. 

FAIRY SOAP—the white, floating, oval cake 
—sells for 5cents at grocers’ and druggists’. 


N. K. FAIRBANK 


Fairy Soap was COMPANY 
granted highest 

possible awards 

at both St.Louis -< 

and Portland ’ 

Expositions. 


‘*Have You a Little Fairy in Your HomeP” 
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Everybody knows that there is noth- 
ing quite so good as Ivory Soap for 
washing laces, curtains, colored goods, 
woolens and the many other things that 
need to be laundered with unusual 
care. ’ 

Nearly everybody knows that Ivory 
Soap is the best of bath and nursery 
soaps. 

But a great many people do not know 
that Ivory Soap is just as good for toilet 
use as it is for the bath and for fine 
laundry purposes. 

It is, though; and for the very same 
reason. It is pure soap; and nothing else. 

The first requirement of soap, no 
matter what it is used for, is purity. 

An impure soap, that is, a soap that 


is not made of good materials, properly 
combined, will injure everything it 
touches. Such a soap, if used in 
the laundry, will change the color, 
weaken the fabric and shorten the life 
of every article it comes in contact 
with. 

Ivory Soap, being made of pure vege- 
table oils and containing no ‘“‘free’’ 
(uncombined) alkali, will cleanse but it 
will not injare anything that water will 
not harm. 

A poorly made bath or toilet soap will 
dry the skin, making it harsh and 
rough, 

Ivory Soap will cleanse the skin but it will ° 
not injure it. 

And the reason is simply this: 


Ivory Soap Is Pure Soap...And Nothing Else. 


A cake of Ivory Soap may be used entire for bath or laundry purposes or divided with a stout 
thread into two perfectly formed cakes, of convenient size for toilet use. 
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Calendar for 1907 

represents three types 

of feminine loveliness, 
distinctly American. 


The original pastel drawings are 
by J. R. Bryson, the famous color- 
ist, and are faithfully reproduced 
through the employment of fifteen 
colors. Each panel is as near a 
duplicate of the original in every 
detail of color as is possible. 


We will mail this calendar, 
postpaid, to any address, for 





10 Wool Soap Wrappers; 1 
metal cap from jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract, or for 10 cents 
in stamps or coin. 


Art Plates—Three single Art 
Plates suitable for framing as 
holiday gifts, have been pre- 
pared with no advertising on 
them. The complete set of three 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


Swift’s Premium 


Y \ 
WEEN Hams and Bacon 
Zi Each piece branded on the rind. 
, Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


3,5 and 10 pound air tight 
Pails. 


Address Swift & Company 


Department 34 
Stock Yards Station 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Hollenbeck Press, Printers and Binders, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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